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Simplified  Newspaper  Press  Structure 
Urged  As  A.  N.  P.  A.  Study 

Hundreds  of  Parts  Eliminated  in  Machines  Built  to  New  York  Times’  Specifications,  Hart  Declares — 
Publishers  Should  Aid  Press  Builders  in  Development  of  Adequate  Color  Equipment 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


'P  HE  simplification  of  newspaper  print- 
■t  ing  presses  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dalienges  facing  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents,  Charles  F.  Hart,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week.  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Newspaperi 
Publishers  Association  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  June  1  to  3  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Hart’s  observations  are  particularly 
timely  and  significant. 

There  is  no  more  necessity,  he  said, 
for  the  great  roar  of  newspaper  presses 
than  there  is  for  excessive  noise  in 
automobiles. 

The  writer  sought  Mr.  Hart’s  views 
at  the  instance  of  W.  E.  W'ines,  manager 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
A.N.P.A.,  who  suggested  that  comment 
upon  the  progress  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  since  the  department  was 
authorized  in  1926,  and  ujion  future  de¬ 
velopments,  should  be  made  by  those 
engaged  in  actual  daily  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  rather  than  by  an  executive  of  the 
association. 

"Much  has  been  done,’’  Mr.  Hart  said, 
"to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  mechanical 
men  throughout  the  country  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  interchange  of  ideas  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole.  Altogether 
too  much  time  has  been  lost  on  small 
matters  and  the  big  problems  have  been 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  overlooked, 
or  from  perhaps  some  other  viewpoint, 
considered  unessential. 

“The  mechanical  meetings  have  been 
productive  of  grpt  good  in  extending  an 
interchange  of  ideas  on  practical  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  daily  grind  of  getting  out  the 
paper. 

“The  past  IS  years  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  newspaper.  W’e  have  gone  from  a  20- 
We  paper  to  a  size  as  high  as  64  and 
72;  48-page  papers  being  an  average. 

“Many  presses  are  being  built  in  the 
same  cumbersome  way  they  were  25  years 
ago.  The  more  bevel  gears,  mitre  gears 
and  spur  gears  put  on  a  printing  press 
the  more  noise  jt  makes  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  under  the  impression  he  is 
getting  a  lot  of  machinery  for  his  money, 
but  what  is  more  painful,  per  cent 
Ilf  the  cost  of  upkeen  should  be  charged 
to  these  wholly  unnecessary  parts.  One 
Ilf  our  leading  press  builders,  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  throes  of  reorganization,  is- 
'Ued  his  prospectus  for  possible  confiding 
stockbiilders,  included  in  his  net  earnings 
of  an  annual  income,  a  figure  of  well  over 
a  million  dollars  for  repairs  and  spare 
;arts  to  their  existing  machinery  in  the 
united  States  and  Canada.  In  1916,  a 
^ress  manufacturer  was  urged  to  drive, 
oy  chain,  a  unit  type  press  he  was  then 
■esigning.  The  manufacturer  purchased 
-4  feet  of  chain  and  placed  it  around  a 
■cries  of  sprockets  connecting  the  decks 
4  a  super-imposed  type  of  press  then 
ying  in  the  erecting  room.  This  was 
'm  daily  after  a  morning  setting-up 
ixerci>e.  with  a  few  husky  mechanics 
laking  the  slack  out  of  the  chain ;  at 
be  end  of  two  weeks  the  chain  so 
^''ejched  after  such  senseless  use  that 
am  driving  of  presses  was  at  once  con¬ 


demned.  There  is  no  more  necessity  for 
the  roar  and  noise  of  the  present  press 
room  than  there  is  for  the  roar  and  noise 
of  the  automobile  of  1905  as  compared 


Charles  F.  Hart 


to  the  present  automobiles.  Automobile 
engineers  solved  the  problem  and  so  can 
the  printing  press  manufacturer,  if  he  is 
so  disposecl. 

“Twelve  years  ago  when  the  sectional 
drive  was  first  applied  to  paper-making 
machines  (and  about  this  time  the  unit- 
type  press  was  being  firmly  established). 


it  was  at  once  apixirent  that  an  individual 
motor-drive  for  press  units  and  folders 
was  fully  as  practical  as  the  individual 
motor  drive  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
huge  paper-making  machines,  but  it  was 
several  years  before  the  electrical  man¬ 
ufacturers  gave  it  any  serious  attention. 
Had  an  alert  publishers’  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  been  functioning  in  those  days, 
the  program  might  have  been  speeded 
up  many  years. 

“Specifications  were  recently  drawn 
up  for  12  press  units  and  four  folders 
and  the  information  imparted  to  the 
press  builder  that  these  units  and  folders 
would  be  driven  by  separate  motors 
known  as  ‘unit  motor  drive’  and  that  the 
drive  from  the  motor  to  the  impression 
cylinder  would  be  made  by  four-inch 
chains ;  no  vertical  shafts  or  main  driv¬ 
ing  shafts  would  be  necessary  and  the 
folder  drive  would  be  direct  to  the  fold¬ 
ing  cylinder  by  chains.  The  drag  roller 
and  driven  rollers  above  the  presses 
would  be  driven  by  chain.  Press  build¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  give  a  list  of  the  parts 
omitted  from  press  units  and  folders 
with  this  type  of  drive  and  this  is  a  bill 
of  particulars: 

Parts  omitted  on  units: 

44  Horns 

120  ft.  of  3J^  inch  shafting 
44  Hall  bearing  pillow  blocks 
8  clutches 
16  pairs  of  Mitres 
16  Guards  for  same 
44  Hall  bearing  brackets 
16  shafts 

28  pairs  of  Mitres 
28  Guards  for  same 

Attaching  288  hours 


Drive  (<arts  left  off  on  Cross  Drive  be¬ 
tween  Presses: 

8  pairs  of  Mitres 
8  Guards  for  same 
66  ft.  of  iy2  inch  shafting 
14  Ball  bearing  pillow  blocks 
4  Couplings 
2  Jackshafts 
8  Gears  60  T-4  P 

Attaching  54  hours 

Parts  left  off  folder  in  substituting  chain 
drive  for  vertical  and  cross  shafts: 

32  pair  of  Mitres  and  Bevels 
40  Brackets 

48  ft.  of  Z'/i  inch  shafting 
24  ft.  of  \Y\  inch  shatfing 
12  ft.  of  2  inch  shafting 
4  Couplings 

Attaching  176  hours 

“It  is  a  savage  indictment  of  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  men  of  the  United 
States  that  such  a  condition  should  exist 
in  this  year,  1931.  Of  course,  it  has 
been  a  well-established  fact  in  practically 
all  industries,  progress  has  come  from 
within  rather  than  without.  Practically 
every  manufacturing  industry  has  taken 
advantage  of  chain  driving ;  few  engi¬ 
neers  would  think  of  turning  two  cor¬ 
ners  to  go  in  a  straight  line,  as  has  been 
done  for  the  last  .50  years  of  printing 
press  building.  There  is  nothing  experi¬ 
mental  about  driving  press  units  by 
chain.  There  is  no  lost  motion  in  chain 
drives  properly  designed  where  the  rota¬ 
tion  is  in  one  direction.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  hack-lash  in  the 
multiple  of  gearing  and  the  older  the 
drive  the  more  aggravated  does  this 
back-lash  become. 

"A  six  months’  trial  of  driving  an 
octuple  unit  type  press  by  individual 
chain  showed  one-half  the  number  of 
paper  breaks  that  there  were  with  the 
old  cumbersome  two-motor  drive  with 
its  horizontal  and  vertical  shafts.  For 
the  month  of  April  this  octuple  press 
was  on  35  runs,  mostly  as  an  octuple; 
during  the  month  there  were  16  runs 
without  a  paper  break.  For  the  fir.st  27 
d:iys  of  May,  14  runs  were  without  paper 
breaks,  showing  the  month  of  April  was 
not  necessarily  unusual. 

“Another  problem  which  demands  the 
attention  of  the  mechanical  denartment 
is  the  rapidly  growing  trend  of  central 
station  power  and  light  supply  stations 
to  abandon  the  selling  of  direct  current 
and  compel  the  consumer  to  take  alter¬ 
nating  current.  Alternating  -  current  is 
wholly  satisfactory  for  continuous  run¬ 
ning  motors,  but  for  printing  presses 
with  a  high  range  of  speed  it  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  For  publishers  to  put  in 
rotary  converters  and  make  their  own 
direct  current  or  use  motor-generator 
sets  demands  a  costly  installation  and 
the  loss  of  conversion  from  alternating 
current  to  direct  current  is  a  continuous 
expense.  The  electrical  manufacturing 
companies,  unless  spurred  on  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  men  of  the  various  newspapers, 
are  not  to  be  expected  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  thought  in  meeting  the  alternat¬ 
ing  current  problem.  To  the  large  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturing  companies  who  have 
motors  to  sell,  the  newspaper  industry 


COLOR  IN  DAILIES  AWAITS  MACHINERY 
PROGRESS,  SAYS  COL.  McCORMICK 

By  COL.  R.  R.  McCORMICK 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Chicago  Tribune 

(Specially  ‘written  for  Ebitor  &  Publishkr) 

TVEWSPAPERS  face  a  competition  common  to  all  industry.  Changed 
economic  conditions,  increased  literary  and  si-ientific  advance  demand 
the  improved  product.  The  scientific  development  outside  the  newspaper 
field  must  be  met  by  equally  effective  scientific,  development  inside  tbe 
newspaper  field. 

Color  offers  one  means  of  meeting  the  need  lo  improve  the  news- 
pajier.  To  secure  satisfactory  color,  the  newspapers  must  solve  three 
problems:  The  artistic,  the  mechanical,  and  the  financial.  If  a  first-class 
color  press  was  in  existence,  capable  of  printing  at  high  speeds,  it  would 
be  simple  to  develop  the  artistic  element.  There  is  no  such  press.  Even  the 
so-called  comic  or  magazine  newspaper  press  does  not  produce  satisfactory 
results.  For  the  present  publishers  are  reduced  to  two-color  printing  by 
limitations  of  machinery. 

This  puls  a  heavy  burden  on  the  artistic  element,  though  in  our  own 
brief  experience  we  have  made  great  progress  in  two-color  work,  our  recent 
fashion  pages  designed  in  Paris  lieing  especially  successful. 

Mechanically,  two-color  work  of  this  kind  is  not  beyond  existing  presses 
or  the  skill  of  pressmen.  Most  of  the  newspapers  have  sufficient  press 
capacity  to  spare  the  units  needed  for  the  second  color.  We  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  circulation  and  advertising  resulting  from  two-color 
work  will  stimulate  both  newspapers  and  manufacturers  to  improve  presses 
and  that  we  can  look  forward  to  the  increase  in  the  numlier  of  colors  in 
newspaper  work  such  as  has  developed  in  the  magazine  field. 

The  growth  will  he  gradual.  The  mechanical  improvement  will  come  by 
adaptation  and  addition,  and  in  this  way  will  not  impose  a  heavy  financial 
burden  upon  the  newspaper  proprietor. 
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is  a  comparatively  small  field  and  inci¬ 
dentally,  its  requirements,  from  a  press 
drive  standpoint,  are  more  exacting  than 
any  of  the  industries  they  have  to  deal 
with.  W’e  should  work  to  encourage 
them  to  do  a  50-to-l  ratio  press  drive  by 
alternating  current.  They  will  sell  less 
machinery,  but  will  save  the  publishers  a 
large  amount  of  electrical-conversion 
overhead  charge  and  the  mechanical  men 
will  be  eternally  grateful  to  them.” 

These  and  similar  problems  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  A.X.P..\.  at  its  fall  con¬ 
vention  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  in 
1925  when  Mr.  Hart  read  a  lengthy 
paper  on  the  mechanical  departments  of 
a  newspaper,  calling  attention  of  pub¬ 
lishers  to  the  necessity  of  a  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Research,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  at  the  1926  spring  con¬ 
vention. 

Many  of  the  questions  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  at  that  time  have  been 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  much 
good  has  been  done  in  the  many  direc¬ 
tions  suggested  at  the  1925  fall  conven¬ 
tion.  The  amazing  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  dry  mats  since  that  date 
is  well  worthy  of  the  efforts  put  behind 
it  by  the  mechanical  men  and  there  are 
many  things  which  have  l)cen  accom¬ 
plished  and  are  now  fairly  well  e.stab- 
lished.  Mr.  Hart  believes,  adding  that 
“there  is  no  necessity  for  the  Mechanical 
Department  to  cover  the  same  grounrl 
over  and  over  again,  when  there  arc 
bigger  and  better  things  to  he  accom¬ 
plished. 

“How  much  thought  has  been  given, 
by  the  mechanical  men.”  he  asked,  “to 
the  steady  tendency  of  the  advertiser  for 
color  printing  on  the  daily  paper.  We 
know  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
satisfying  the  advertiser  on  the  quality 
of  the  printing  we  give  him  in  black  and 
white  and  heaven  help  us  if  we  start 
color  work  on  the  daily  papers  and  do 
not  make  a  real  job  of  it.  This  should 
not  be  left  wholly  to  the  press  builder, 
it  is  a  part  of  our  duty  to  absorb  some 
of  the  responsibility  and  help  them  in 
their  many  problems,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  problems  we  will  encounter  wljen  the 
presses  are  put  in  operation.  The  unit- 
motor  drive  will  help  us  wonderfuly  in 
constant  register  of  color  at  all  speeds 
and  the  fold  can  be  maintained  from  10 
to  400  R.P.M.  We  should  not  dwell  on 
the  bright  future  behind  us  but  .start  a 
series  of  increasingly  progressive  pro¬ 
grams.” 

PRINTED  FALSE  NEWS 


Weekly  Editor  Say*  Banker  Who  Held 
Mortgage  Forced  Him  To 

Oscar  Barrett,  editor  of  the  Jf 'rst 
Ashfi’ille  (N.C.)  Nnvs,  weekly,  testify¬ 
ing  in  Asheville  at  the  trial  of  .seven  men 
on  charges  of  perverting  public  credit, 
said  that  W'allace  B.  Davis,  who  held  a 
mortgage  on  his  newspaper,  forced  him 
to  print  false  advertisements  on  Bun¬ 
combe  county  note  sales. 

Davis,  president  of  the  Central  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  which  closed  last 
fall  with  approximately  $8,000,000  of 
public  money  on  deposit ;  his  brother, 
Russell  C.  Davis,  vice-president  of  the 
bank,  and  five  former  county  officials 
are  the  defendants  in  the  trial. 


COURT  DISMISSES  CASE 

Ernest  C.  Hill,  Host  on  Traveler  cam¬ 
eraman  was  dismissed  by  Judge  Arthur 
P.  Stone  in  .Cambridge  last  week,  at  the 
request  of  Patrolman  Roliert  Bums,  who 
arrested  the  photographer  on  the  charge 
of  disturbing  the  peace.  Hill  was  stand¬ 
ing  outside  the  East  Cambridge  court¬ 
house  waiting  to  photograph  Mrs.  John 
J.  Raskob,  Fr.,  when  arrested.  Mrs. 
Raskob  had  been  summoned  on  a  traffic 
charge. 


i  PARTY  FOR  STROTHERS 

Members  of  the  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  .Association  gave  a  farewell 
dinner  last  Wednesday  to  French 
Strother,  retiring  administrative  assistant 
to  President  Hoover.  The  affair  in  the 
Chinese  Room  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
was  in  charge  of  Paul  R.  Mallon,  United 
Press,  and  Lewis  Wood,  New  York 
Times  Bureau. 


AUBURN  (N.Y.)  DAILIES  MERGE 


Dual  Editonhip  Planned  to  As*ure 
Non-Partisan  Views 

The  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citicen  and  the 
Advertiser-Journal,  will  be  merged  June 
12  as  the  Citizen-Adi>ertiser. 

As  an  independent  evening  daily,  the 
Citizen-.Advertiser  will  attempt  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  having  a  Democratic  editor 
and  a  Republican  editor  to  present  both 
sides  of  national  issues.  It  will  be  non¬ 
partisan  on  local  issues.  One  editorial 
column  will  be  headed  “Siiea’cing  as  a 
Democrat”  and  the  other  “Speaking  as  a 
Republican.” 

The  controlling  owner  will  be  Mayor 
Charles  D.  Osborne.  His  brother,  Lith- 
gow  Osborne,  and  \V'.  O.  Dapping  share 
the  ownership  with  him. 


RICHARDS  QUITS  MEDIA  POST 

Guy  Richards,  vice-president  and  me¬ 
dia  manager  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.. 
New  York,  has  resigned  because  of  ill 
health.  The  media  department  will  be 
under  general  supervision  of  L.  D.  H. 
Weld,  director  of  research,  the  active 
conduct  of  the  work  being  divided  among 
L.  S.  Kely.  newspapers;  E.  F.  Wilson, 
magazines,  farm  papers,  and  business  pa¬ 
pers;  and  William  Bolton,  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising.  A.  G.  Graff  is  changing  from 
the  media  department  to  production  and 
contact  work. 


JURY  DISAGREES  ON  LIBEL 

Failimr  to  agree  after  more  than  six 
hours  of  deliberation,  the  jury  in  the 
$50,000  libel  suit  of  Af.  F.  Peer,  Lorain, 
O..  against  the  Lorain  (O.)  Journal  was 
dismissed  May  2.1  by  Common  Pleas 
Judge  W.  B.  Thompson.  The  suit 
named  David  Gibson,  publisher,  and 
Samuel  Horvitz,  alleged  actual  owner, 
defendants.  Peer  alleged  he  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  stories  in  which  he  was  referred 
to  as  a  “Rum  King.” 


OREGON  PAPER  SUSPENDS 

The  Baker  (Ore.)  Daily  Record,  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  morning  paper  since  March 
20  .suspended  publication  May  20. 
Creditors  plan  to  sell  the  plant  at 
sheriff's  sale  to  satisfy  debts.  Ernest  L. 
Crockatt  was  publisher.  The  Baker 
Democrat -Herald,  a  six-day  evening 
daily,  is  now  the  only  newspaper  in  the 
field. 


LAMP  COMPANIES  TO  MERGE 

Consolidation  plans  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Iwards  of  directors  of  the 
Svlvania  Products  Company  and  the 
Nilco  Lamp  Works,  Inc.,  both  of  Em¬ 
porium.  Pa.,  and  the  Hygrade  I^mp 
Company  of  Salem.  Mass.  The  plans 
are  now  before  the  stockholders  for  rati¬ 
fication. 


AUSPITZ  WITH  McKEE 

Irving  D.  .Auspitz.  formerly  of  .Au- 
spitz-Lee-Harvey  advertising  company, 
Chicago,  is  now  with  the  Chicago  office 
of  Homer  McKee  advertising  agency. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  1-4 — National  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

June  1-3 — Annual  A.N.P.A.  Me- 
rhanieal  Conference,  Wardman 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  8-9— Iowa  Daily  Newspaper 
Composing-Room  Elxeeutives’  Assn., 
meeting,  Duhuque. 

June  10-12 — Newspaper  Group 
Special  Libraries’  Assn.,  Hotel 
(Jeveland,  Cleveland. 

June  11-13 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention,  San  Angelo. 

June  11-13 — Arkansas  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Fort  Smith. 

June  12-1.5 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Lake  Mo- 
honk  Mountain  House,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 

June  14-18- -Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  annual  meeting. 
New  York. 


SOBOL  JOINS  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 


Evening  Graphic  Columnist  Is  Suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ed  Sullivan 

Louis  Sobol,  Nciv  York  Evening 
Graphic  Broadway  columnist,  joins  the 
Neiv  York  Evening  Journal,  June  1, 
where  he  will  write  a  gossip  column,  the 
title  of  which  has  not  been  decided  upon. 

Ed.  Sullivan,  Graphic  sports  columnist, 
will  take  over  the  drama  criticism  for 
the  Graphic  and  write  a  daily  column. 
His  new  contract  goes  to  Jan.  1,  1933. 

Solx)l  has  a  contract  with  the  Journal 
which  calls  for  the  syndication  of  his 
column  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Sullivan  was  formerly  on  the  Xcu’  York 
Mail  and  later  on  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph.  where  he  had  the  Broadway 
assignment.  He  joined  the  Graphic  six 
years  ago. 


USED  PLANE  RADIO 


N.Y.  World-Telegram  Received  Broad¬ 
cast  Story  from  Aviation  Editor 

The  spectacular  air  “attack”  on  New 
York  May  23  by  the  army  armada,  was 
covered  from  one  angle  by  the  Neiv 
York  World-Telegram  by  means  of  ra¬ 
dio  from  an  airplane.  C.  B.  .Allen,  avia¬ 
tion  editor,  who  reported  the  movements 
of  the  armada  from  a  plane,  was  in  con¬ 
stant  communication  with  his  office.  Two 
men  at  Roosevelt  Field  and  two  more  in 
the  Radiomarine  Corporation  in  Varick 
street  listened  in  on  Allen’s  running 
story  and  relayed  the  information  to  the 
city  room.  All  New  York  evening  pa- 
I)ers  u.sed  planes  to  cover  the  event 
which  occurred  in  time  to  make  the  late 
editions. 


CUSHMAN  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 

Howard  Cushman,  former  Nexv  York 
World  reporter  and  feature  writer, 
joined  the  .Vrti’  York  Ez’ening  Post  this 
week  in  a  like  capacity. 
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SPONSORED  FILMS  HIT 
AS  2  CHAINS  BAR  THEM 


Warner  Brothers,  Inc.,  and  Paramount- 
Publix  Groups  Have  Discontinued 
Advertising  Pictures — Inde¬ 
pendents  Still  an  Outlet 


The  “sponsored”  motion  picture,  which 
sprang  into  sudden  prominence  as  an 
advertising  medium  in  recent  months,  is 
in  the  discard,  so  far  as  showing  on 
screens  of  the  leading  theatrical  groups 
is  concerned. 

Sam  E.  Morris,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Warner  Brothers, 
Inc.,  announced  on  May  22  that  his 
organization  had  discontinued  distribution 
of  advertising  films,  although  still  ready 
to  make  pictures  for  advertisers  who  will 
undertake  distribution  themselves.  Para¬ 
mount- Publix  Corporation,  although  mak¬ 
ing  no  statement,  let  it  he  known  that 
it  had  taken  a  similar  stand.  .Action  of 
these  two,  together  with  previously  an¬ 
nounced  opposition  by  other  important 
motion  picture  groups,  practically  rules 
the  advertising  films  off  the  screens  of 
the  principal  chains  of  theatres. 

The  independent  theatres  of  the 
country,  numbering  some  10,(XX),  or  four 
times  as  many  as  those  in  the  big  chains, 
plight  be  a  possibility  for  advertising 
purposes,  it  was  pointed  out  to  Epitor  & 
Pt'BUSHFR  by  one  advertiser  who  has 
been  a  leader  in  using  screen  advertis¬ 
ing.  hut  distribution  to  the  independents 
would  offer  a  difficult  problem  even  if 
they  W'ere  all  willing  to  take  sponsored 
films. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  organize 
independent  theatres  into  groups  which 
could  guarantee  showings  but  there 
seems  little  likelihood  that  such  a  move¬ 
ment  could  be  successful  in  the  face  of 
the  attitude  of  the  leading  chains. 

The  “sponsored”  film  was  founded  on 
the  use  of  sponsored  radio  programs  for 
advertising  purposes.  But  disregarded 
the  fact  that  theatre  audiences  pay  their 
admission  and  are  consequently  ant  to 
be  resentful  of  having  to  sit  through  ad¬ 
vertising  scenes. 

A  complaint  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  by  Eugene  W.  Castle, 
of  Castle  Films.  New  York,  maker  of 
non-theatrical  industrial  pictures,  probably 
will  be  withdrawn  in  view  of  the  change 
in  poliev  of  Paramont-Publix  and 
Warner  Brothers,  it  was  stated  this  week 
at  Mr.  Castle’s  office.  No  hearings  havi: 
yet  been  held  on  this  complaint. 

.Although  regular  advertising  on 
theatrical  screens  is  a  development 
barely  a  vear  old.  the  forthcoming  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  is  to  have  a  departmental  ses¬ 
sion  on  motion  picture  advertising.  How¬ 
ever,  a  program  which  had  been  issued 
for  this  departmental  session  was 
suddenly  withdrawn,  in  view  of  the  new 
situation.  The  chairman  of  the  motion 
picture  department,  W.  D.  Canaday,  vice- 
president  of  Lehn  &-  Fink,  Inc.,  New 
York,  said  it  was  probable  that  the  ses¬ 
sion  would  concentrate  on  industrial  films 
for  non-theatrical  showings. 

P.  S.  Harrison,  publisher  of  Harri¬ 
son's  Reports,  motion  picture  journal, 
who  has  vigorf)Usly  opposed  the  showing 
of  advertising  films  in  the  guise  of  en¬ 
tertainment  gave  credit  in  his  issue  of 
May  30  to  the  newspapers  of  the  nation 
for  having  contrilnjted  important  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  fight.  He  listed  many  news¬ 
papers  which  have  published  nrotests 
against  the  invasion  of  theatres  by  paid 
advertising. 

Mr.  Harrison  also  stated  that  “a  Para¬ 
mount  executive  who  is  a  lawyer.”  had 
visited  him  and  sought  to  end  Harrison’s 
campaigns  against  sponsored  films,  talk¬ 
ing  of  libel  suits  and  even  of  a  complaint 
to  cancel  Harri.son’s  second-class-mail 
privilege. 

“The  threat  to  throttle  free  expres¬ 
sion,  though  it  was  aimed  at  me.  was 
aimed  indirectly  at  the  newspapers  of  fh* 
country.”  Mr.  Harrison  "-rote.  ‘'A’et 
neither  I  nor  the  newspapers  in  this 
fight  have  questioned  for  a  moment  the 
right  of  Paramount  to  conduct  its  busi¬ 
ness  as  it  sees  fit.  What  we  do  objMt 
to  is  the  running  of  unlabeled  advertis.- 
ing  on  the  screen  as  entertainment.” 


; 


PRESSROOM  PROBLEMS  NOW  IN  UMEUGHT 


A.N.P.  A.  Mechanical  Department  Meeting  Directs  Attention  to  Better  Printing  Processes — J.  E.  Martin 
Tells  of  Many  Needs  and  of  the  Great  Improvements  That  Have  Been  Made  Recently 


The  newspaper  world  turns  next  week 
to  a  consideration  of  mechanical 
problems.  Superintendents  of  ne%yspaper 
plants  throughout  the  country  will  con¬ 
vene  in  \Va:diington,  1).  C.,  June  1  to  3 
for  the  fifth  annual  mechar  cal  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Xe\\...aper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  thresh  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plaguing  problems  and  to  sum  up 
the  progress  made  since  the  last  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  attitude  of  mechanical  men  has 
undergone  a  revolutionary  change  since 
the  first  conference.  In  the  past  it  -was 
the  habit  for  a  superintendent  to  keep  his 
short  cuts  and  his  refining  processes  to 
himself,  but  .so  many  beneficial  results 
have  come  out  of  the  conferences  that  this 
policy  has  been  reversed.  Last  year’s 
contest  of  the  Xeiv  York  Hun  to  find  out 
the  most  effective  processes  of  mechanical 
men,  for  instance,  brought  forth  a  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  entries,  many  of  which 
have  been  described  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  And  the  talks  by  the  various  ex¬ 
perts,  together  with  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion,  has  brought  considerable  im¬ 
provement  to  newspai)er  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

But  there  are  still  a  great  number  of 
problems  to  be  solved.  Ink  penetration 
of  newsprint  is  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  Some  ink  formula  which  will  miti¬ 
gate  the  condition  where  the  ink  from 
cuts  and  type  shows  through  the  paper  is 
urgently  needed.  The  A.N.P. A.  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  on  research  on  this  .subject,  and  a 
report  of  the  progress  made  will  be  given 
at  the  convention  by  B.  L.  W'ehnhoff,  of 
the  government  office. 

The  improvement  of  metals  used  in 
newspaper  production,  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  every  branch  of  the  mechanical 
department,  the  question  of  color  print¬ 
ing,  the  relative  merits  of  various  press 
juid  stereotyping  devices,  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  betterment — all  these  are  topics  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  has  brought  definite 
improvements  and  economies,  but  there 
is  much  left  to  be  done. 

J.  Edgar  Martin,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Nczi’  y ork  Sun  and  one  of 
the  best  known  mechanical  men  in  the 
country,  answering  a  query  by  EiniTOR  & 
Publisher  this  week,  said  he  believed 
the  strides  taken  to  improve  advertising 
printing  was  the  most  significant  and  far 
reaching  in  recent  years.  Much  of  the 
work  in  this  connection  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  A.N. 
P..\.  and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  further  reports  on 
which  will  be  given  at  the  mechanical 
conference. 

“The  improvement  in  this  regard  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years,”  Mr.  Martin  said, 
“has  been  marked.  Because  the  adver¬ 
tisers  demanded  better  quality  printing, 
and  the  newspapers  catered  to  that  de¬ 
mand,  printing  in  general  has  been  bet¬ 
tered. 

Tt  has  been  improved  all  dowm  the 
line.  The  average  newspaper  now  is 
more  particular  alxiut  the  quality  of  ma¬ 
terials  used,  the  metals,  about  etching, 
the  equipment  on  presses.  Fixecutives 
pay  more  attention  to  a  better  quality  of 
product  from  the  typesetting  machines, 
the  dry  mats  used  and  the  methods  of 
moulding  them.  Stereotyping  is  watched 
more  closely.  Ewery  process  is  con- 
stoly  being  analysed.  Old  devices  are 
discarded  when  new  ones  are  found  to 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

“It  is  the  same  with  the  other  manu-  printing.  The  mechanical  superintendent, 
facturers.  All  are  alert  to  complaints  he  said,  has  had  to  assume  responsibility 
If  the  blame  for  a  certain  piece  of  faulty  for  the  finshed  product,  and  is  more  re- 
printii^  can  be  traced  to  a  certain  ele-  sponsible  than  ever  before  for  the 
ment  in  a  certain  product — rollers,  ink,  work  of  the  various  departments  under 

his  supervision.  The  old  days  when  the 
=  blame  for  faulty  printing  was  shifted 
from  one  department  to  another  are 
ended.  The  mechanical  superintendent 
has  to  be  on  hand  to  watch  how  the  work 
is  done  from  the  setting  of  the  type  to 
the  flow  of  papers  from  the  presses. 

■L  And  his  alertness,  Mr.  Martin  said,  has 

v  ;  increased  the  res|)onsibilities  of  the  vari- 

5  OHS  heads  of  mechanical  departments. 

Air.  Martin  believes  that  the  A.N.P..^. 
viiPfc  meetings  have  been  of  inestimable  value 

.,  .j.’X  J  in  the  cause  of  better  printing.  The  me- 

V  ^  j'  chanical  men,  he  said,  always  look  for- 

'>  ^  ward  to  getting  together  with  other  men 

i—':  -  - . -  of  their  trade  to  receive  and  give  infor- 

T  mation. 

B  W’.  EL  W'ines,  manager  of  the  A.N.P. 

A.  mechanical  department,  announced  the 

completion  of  the  program  this  w'eek. 

E'or  the  last  session  on  Wednesday  after- 

noon  the  joint  findings  of  W.  W.  Spauld- 

ing,  art  director  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Knickerbocker  Press  and  News,  and  VV'. 

head  of  the  Washington  (D. 

C.)  Star  photo-engraving  department,  on 

“Newspaper  Illustration  and  Its  Prob- 

I  F.tirir  Muriiii  lems”  will  be  given,  followed  by  discus- 

j.  iLtigar  .Yiariin 

or  some  such  thing — the  manufacturers  arfel  will  present  the  paper. 

are  open  minded  in  helping  solve  the  Much  interest  is  being  attached  this 

difficulty.  year  to  the  paper  to  be  given  by  T.  F. 

“Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  McPherson,  widely-known  composing 
the  joint  committee.  One  of  the  most  oh-  room  analyst  at  the  opening  session.  His 
vious  results  that  has  come  out  of  the  subject,  “Analysis  of  Composing  Room 
committee’s  work,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  Costs,”  represents  a  departure  from  the 
general  improvement  of  electrotypes,  regular  proceedings  of  the  conferences. 
E'ar  more  attention  is  being  paid  now  to  Hitherto  the  mechanical  men  had  con- 
the  production  of  plates  and  when  an  centrated  rheir  attention  on  technical  dis- 
advertising  agency  sends  out  bad  plates,  cussions  rather  than  on  their  dollars- 
the  newspapers  are  quick  in  calling  their  and-cents  value.  Mr.  McPherson  has 
attention  to  the  fact.”  _  _  spent  a  number  of  years  in  composing 

But  what  is  still  more  important,  in  rooms  of  many  newspapers,  and  his  ob- 
Mr.  Martin’s  opinion,  is  the  change  in  serrations  will  be  drawn  from  the  data 
morale  that  has  come  about  in  press-  he  has  compiled  in  this  work.  Arthur 
rooms  following  the  demand  for  better  EL  Burns,  mechanical  superintendent  of 


the  .Wrc  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  be 
chairman  of  tliis  session. 

Morning  sessions  of  the  convention  will 
be  held  at  Harding  Hall  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  and  evening  meet¬ 
ings  at  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel,  the 
scene  of  the  convention.  The  afternoons, 
with  the  exception  of  Wednesday,  are 
being  left  open  for  inspection  of  the  U.S. 
printing  plant  and  sightseeing. 

The  convention  will  oiien  Monday 
morning  in  Harding  Hall  w’ith  a  talk  by 
B.  L.  W’ehnhoff,  of  the  government  office, 
on  “Progress  Represented  in  the  Study 
of  Ink  and  Paper  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Cooperation  with  the 
.American  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation.”  The  forum  on  composing  room 
costs  will  be  held  in  the  evening. 

Jackson  Townsend,  president  of  the 
Wood  E'long  Corporation,  will  give  a 
paper  Tuesday  morning  on  “Problems  of 
Dry  Mat  Manufacture.”  A  discussion 
on  stereotyping  topics  will  be  led  by 
John  W'.  Park,  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  the  evening 
F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher  of  the  Newburg 
(N.AL)  Ncivs,  and  Thomas  H.  Shanley, 
production  manager  of  the  E'ederal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  will  tell  of  the  work  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  A.N.P. A.  and 
American  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  on  improving  advertising  print¬ 
ing.  Rudolph  E.  Lent,  business  manager 
of  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  will 
be  chairman  of  this  session. 

On  the  closing  day  Timothy  P.  Bea¬ 
con,  general  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Hearst  Newsi^pers,  will  lead  the 
discusssion  in  Elarding  Hall  on  press¬ 
room  topics.  In  tlie  afternoon  the  photo¬ 
engraving  paper  will  be  read  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  topics  will  be  considered  with 
Mr.  Keefe  of  the  Newburgh  News  in 
charge.  The  convention  will  adjourn 
after  this  session. 

The  registration  at  the  convention  was 
expected  to  be  high.  Several  Canadian 
superintendents  and  a  number  from  the 
Pacific  coast  will  attend. 


SALE  POSTPONED  AGAIN 


Will  Seek  to  Di*po>e  of  Louisville 
Herald-Post  Privately 

Sale  of  the  I.oui.sville  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Post  by  private  dickering  was  ordered 
Saturday,  May  23,  by  Nat  C.  Cureton, 
referee  in  bankruptcy,  after  the  fourth 
attempt  to  dispose  of  the  property  in 
competitive  bidding  failed  to  produce  a 
single  offer.  Mr.  Cureton  set  June  6 
as  the  date  for  the  next,  instructing  Ben 
S.  Washer,  onerating  receiver  for  the 
daily  and  Sunday  paper,  to  notify  him  in 
the  meantime  of  any  acceptable  offer. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Cureton  told  Mr. 
W'^asher  to  report  every  Saturday  there¬ 
after  on  the  receipt  of  proposals  to  buy. 

The  referee  rejected  an  offer  of  J.  E. 
Pierce,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Daily  Times,  to  re-instate 
a  bid  of  $297,611.70  previously  rejectetl. 
Mr.  Cureton  was  informed  that  no  offer 
whatever  had  been  received  by  Mr. 
Washer  following  the  last  previous  at¬ 
tempt  to  sell  on  May  7. 

The  Pierce  offer,  which  did  not  in¬ 
clude  cash  on  hand  and  thus  represented 
a  total  of  about  $60,000  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  was  m.ade  by  Mr.  Pierce’s 
son  and  attorney,  W'^.  H.  Pierce.  “That 
bid  was  rejected  once  and  is  again  re¬ 
jected  by  this  court.”  said  Mr.  Cureton. 

REPORTERS  TO  TESTIFY 

Two  Columbus,  O.,  newspapermen 
have  been  subpoenaed  to  testify  for  the 
state  in  the  trial  of  Ointon  Grate,  al¬ 
leged  confessed  incendiarist  in  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary  fire  of  19.30  which  claimed 
the  lives  of  .320  convicts.  They  are 
Samuel  C.  Fusco  of  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen.  and  R.  H.  Henney  of  the  Columbus 
Dispatch.  The  reporters  will  be  asked  to 
testify  regarding  an  interview  they  had 
with  the  confessed  incendiarist. 
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W^EEKLY'S  ‘DARK  HORSE’ 
WINS  SPELLING  BEE 


12-Year>OI<l  Indiana  Boy  Had  Nearly 
Misted  Chance  to  Compete  in  Na¬ 
tional  Contest - Spells  “Foulard” 

and  Gets  $1,000 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  May  28 — A  12-year-old 
boy  representing  a  weekly  newspaper 
I>roved  the  "dark  horse"  in  the  seventh 
annual  spelling  bee  sponsored  by  the 


Charles  Michel,  of  Bellaire.  O.,  is 
shown  standing  at  the  left  while 
George  B.  Woods,  chairman  of  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  gives  Ward 
Randall,  of  White  Hall.  III.,  a  pla(|ue. 
Young  Randall  also  holds  the  hag 
containing  Sl.OOfl  first  prize  money 
which  he  won.  Michel  won  J500  as 
second  prize. 

Louist'illc  Courier-Journal,  finals  of 
which  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
New  National  Museum,  this  city,  May  26. 

He  was  Ward  Wilson  Kandall,  of 
W  hite  Hall,  Ind.,  representing  the  White 
Hall  Register  -  Republican.  Young 
Kandall  won  the  fir.st  prize  of  $1,000  and 
liecame  spelling  champion  of  the  United 
States  through  his  ability  to  spell  the 
word  “foulard,”  which  tripped  14-year- 
old  Charles  L.  Michel,  of  Bellaire,  C)., 
representing  the  WItcelinf/  (W,Ya.) 
Daily  Rezvs. 

Michel  was  awarded  second  prize  of 
$.^K)  liecause  he  could  spell  "carnivorous,” 
while  Mary  Josephine  Scheidler,  13,  of 
Millhousen,  Ind.,  representing  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  who  thought  “carnivorous” 
had  an  “o”  in  the  first  syllable,  received 
third  prize  of  $250. 

Fourth  prize  of  $125  was  given  to 
Blanche  Krell.  13,  of  Detroit,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  Seres.  She  was  downed 
on  the  word  “impugn”  which  she  in¬ 
sisted  on  spelling  “impune.” 

Other  contestants  received  prizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  $75  to  $25.  .Mtogether  the 
prizes  distributed  in  the  contest  totaled 
$2,.500.  In  addition,  the  contestants  were 
given  a  five-day  stay  in  Washington  with 
all  expenses  paid  by  the  papers  which 
sponsored  them,  including  transportation 
to  and  from  their  homes.  .•Ml  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  I’resident  HiKiver.  who  con¬ 
gratulated  young  Kandall  and  posed  for 
pictures  with  the  group. 

judges  in  the  contest  were  Miss  Bess 
<;<K)dykoontz.  Assistant  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education :  Gideon  A. 
Lyon,  associate  editor  of  the  ITashington 
Hz'cning  Star,  and  Robert  L.  Haycock, 
assistant  superintendent  of  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Pronouncers 
were  Prof.  Charles  E.  Hill,  dean  of 
fieorge  Washington  L^niversity  and 
Samuel  M.  North,  supervisor  of  Mary¬ 
land  High  Schools.  Prof.  George  15. 
Woods,  dean  of  American  University, 
was  chairman  of  the  bee  and  it  was  held 
under  the  general  direction  of  IXmald 
MeWain,  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Young  Kandall's  victory  brought  to 
light  an  unusual  human  interest  story. 
Kandall  had  won  a  state  spelling  champ¬ 
ionship.  but  there  was  no  newspaper  in 


his  section  of  Illinois  affiliated  with  the 
national  spelling  bee.  Consequently,  it 
looked  as  though  he  would  be  unable  to 
compete  for  national  honors. 

Then  his  teacher,  Miss  Edith  Hyatt, 
decided  she  would  get  W  ard  into  the  na¬ 
tional  contest.  She  wrote  Mr.  McVV'ain 
and  he  attempted  to  persuade  nearby 
newspapers  to  sponsor  the  bo3'.  They  re¬ 
fused  and  he  told  Miss  Hyatt  that  it 
appeared  impossible  to  get  a  sponsor  for 
Ward. 

Undaunted,  Miss  Hyatt  approached 
R.  C.  Bell,  editor  of  White  Hall's  one 
newspaper,  the  Kegister-Kepublican,  a 
weekly,  who  only  recently  has  taken  over 
editorship  of  the  pajier  since  the  death  of 
his  father.  A  former  pupil  of  Miss 
Hyatt,  Mr.  Bell  listened  willingly.  He 
agreed  with  Miss  Hyatt  that  Ward  must 
be  sent  to  Washington,  so  he  immediately 
wrote  Mr.  MeWain  for  a  contract. 
Thus,  for  the  first  time  in  the  seven  years 
of  the  national  spelling  bee,  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  weekly  small-town  paper 
entered. 

'S'oung  Ward  said  he  would  use  the 
$1,000  to  continue  his  education.  His 
father  died  about  a  year  ago,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  and  if  he  had  failed  to  win  the 
contest  he  would  have  been  unable  to  go 
to  high  school. 

Altogether  there  were  23  contestants 
in  the  national  spelling  bee,  representing 
as  many  newspapers. 

The  first  national  spelling  bee  was  held 
in  1925  after  the  Courier-Journal  had 
held  one  in  Kentucky  which  proved  a 
substantial  builder  of  giKid  will.  Only- 
seven  papers  participated  that  year,  but 
the  number  has  steadily  increased. 

DAILY  SUES  AS  TAXPAYER 

Chicago  Newt  Seeks  Restitution  on 
Lighting  System  Contract 

Attorneys  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
recently  filed  suit  in  the  Superior  court 
of  Cook  county,  demanding  that  all 
money  paid  by  the  sanitary  district  for 
construction  of  the  famous  “ornamental 
lighting  system”  along  McCormick  road 
be  returned  to  the  district  by  the  U.S.A. 
Company,  which  performed  the  job.  A 
total  of  $727,(KK)  is  involved.  The  suit 
alleges  conspiracy,  extravagance  and 
fraud. 

The  Daily  News,  which  brings  suit 
not  only  on  liehalf  of  itself  as  a  tax¬ 
payer  but  also  in  the  interests  of  all 
other  taxpayers  of  the  sanitary  district, 
is  represented  by  the  law  firm  of  Fisher, 
Boyden,  Bell,  Boj-d  &  Marshall,  with 
P'rank  J.  Loesch  as  associate  counsel. 
The  same  firm  represents  the  Daily 
News  in  the  five  suits  it  brought  in 
April.  1930,  to  force  an  accounting  and 
restitution  of  millions  of  dollars  alleged 
to  have  been  spent  fraudulently  by  the 
trustees  of  the  sanitary  district  during 
1927  and  1928.  These  suits  are  now- 
pending  in  the  Superior  court. 


DAILY  WINS  COPYRIGHT  SUIT 


Reprinted  Article  Carried  No  Protec¬ 
tion,  Canadian  Judge  Rules 

(Hy  telcqraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Montreal.  Can.,  May  27 — Authors  who 
wish  complete  protection  of  Canadian 
copyright  for  their  stories  must  register 
them  at  Ottawa,  or  indicate  in  the  arti¬ 
cles  that  they  are  “copyright,”  Justice 
Donovan  ruled  in  a  test  case  argued  re¬ 
cently  in  the  court  of  King’s  bench  in 
this  city. 

Francis  Gribble  sued  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press  for  publishing,  w-ithout  per¬ 
mission.  an  article  written  by  him  and 
copied  from  the  Ottawa  Journal.  The 
story,  entitled  “The  Life  of  Louis 
Hemon,”  w-as  originally  published  in 
“T.  P.’S.  Weekly,”  in  London,  Eng.,  and 
when  reprinted  in  the  Ottawa  newspaper 
carried  no  notice  of  copyright.  The 
court,  therefore,  dismissed  the  action  for 
damages. 


A.B.C.  APPLICANT 

The  Ji’aukegan  (Ill.)  Times  has  re¬ 
cently  been  accepted  as  an  applicant  to 
membership  in  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  The  first  audit  will  be  as  of 
June  30.  Graves  Whitmire  is  publisher 
of  the  Times. 


PRESIDENT’S  ASSISTANT 


George  A.  Hastings,  a  New  York  slate 
newspaperman,  has  succeeded  French 
Strothers  as  “administrative  assistant 
_ to  President  Hoover.” _ 

RADIO  PERMIT  DISFAVORED^ 


Lansing  (Mich.)  Station  Would  Cauae 
Interference,  Say*  Examiner 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  27. — A 
recommendation  that  the  application  of 
the  State  Journal  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  new  broadcasting 
station  be  denied  has  been  made  to  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  by  R.  H. 
Hyde,  commission  examiner. 

The  newspajK-r  asked  for  a  permit  to 
use  the  12(X)  kilocycle  frequency  unlim¬ 
ited  time  with  100  watts  of  pow-er. 

“It  is  clear.”  the  examiner  reported, 
“that  the  proposed  station  could  not  be 
operated  without  causing  heterodyne  in¬ 
terference  in  the  reception  of  established 
stations  located  within  what  might  be 
considered  a  short  distance  of  Lansing. 
Further,  a  signal  capable  of  causing 
serious  interference  at  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
w-ould  doubtless  result  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  station.” 


MORNING  DAILY  PLANNED 

.Articles  of  incorporation  have  been 
filed  with  P'rank  Mayr.  Indiana  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  by  the  Vincennes  Times, 
Inc.,  with  capital  stock  of  KXK)  shares  of 
par  value  of  $10  each.  The  concern  e.x- 
jK-cts  to  publish  a  morning  paper  and  will 
>ccupy  the  huilding  formerly  used  by  the 
I’ineennes  Commercial.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  Fred  H.  Moore,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  :  Ervin  Van  Kirk  and  Harry  R. 
Berridge,  both  of  whom  are  printers. 
The  I’incennes  Sun.  an  evening  paper, 
and  tlie  Commercial,  a  morning  paper, 
were  merged  several  months  ago  and 
purchased  by  the  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
interests. 


OREGON  PAPERS  SOLD 

The  Klamth  Falls  (Ore.)  Nervs,  morn¬ 
ing.  and  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald,  eve¬ 
ning,  both  owned  and  published  for  the 
past  several  years  by  Bruce  Dennis,  have 
been  sold  to  the  Southern  Oregon  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  owned  by  Frank 
Jenkins.  E.  K.  (jilstrap  and  Eugene  S. 
Kelty.  former  owners  of  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register  and  present  owners  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review. 
M.  C.  Moore,  newspaper  broker  of  Bev¬ 
erly  Hills,  Cal.,  negotiated  the  sale.  The 
transfer  of  the  property  will  take  place 
June  1  and  Eugene  S.  Kelty  will  be  the 
publisher.  Mr.  Kelty  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian. 


NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Newsprint  exports  from  Canada  in 
.April  totaled  ^.329,722  as  compared 
with  $11,200,325  in  March  and  $9,199,- 
882  in  April,  19.30.  Exports  of  news¬ 
print  to  the  L^nited  States  in  .April 
amounted  to  $7,606,356. 


CAMERAMEN  LIMITED 
BY  MICHIGAN  LAW 


New  Measure  Forbids  Picture  Takini 
In  or  About  Grand  Jury 

Rooms - Original  Bill 

Modified 


Si 


■  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May  28. — Michigan’s 
lawmakers,  shortly  before  their  adjourn¬ 
ment  on  Friday  of  last  week,  legally  ban¬ 
ished  the  press  photographer  from  grand 
jury  proceedings  while  allow-ing  him, 
through  amendment  of  the  Armstrong- 
Woodruff  act,  to  work  in  and  about  the 
ordinary  courtroom  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  presiding  judge. 

After  the  original  bill,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  first  in  the  house  by  Rep.  Joseph 
C.  Armstrong  of  Detroit  and  later  in  the 
upper  chamber  by  Sen.  Ari  Woodruff  of 
Wyandotte,  had  been  altered  to  remove 
all  reference  to  regular  courts,  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  dwindled  and  it  passed  without 
a  negative  vote.  Some  newspapers  op¬ 
posed  any  such  legislation  on  principle 
because  it  tended  to  curtail  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  freeelom  of  the  press,  but  limitation 
of  its  application  to  grand  juries,  whose 
procedure  is  secret,  satisfied  most  of  the 
protestants. 

The  measure  was  first  presented  by 
Representative  Armstrong  who  had  him¬ 
self  served  on  a  grand  jury  and  knew, 
he  said,  the  evils  arising  from  the  badg¬ 
ering  of  jurors,  witnesses,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  such  jiroceedings  by 
press  photographers.  He  did  not  offer 
the  bill,  however,  until  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  Detroit  murder  trial  which 
made  his  action  timely. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  made  an  issue 
of  the  trial  incident,  urging  legislation  to 
halt  use  of  the  camera  in  court.  .Arm¬ 
strong’s  introduction  of  the  bill  followed 
although  he  disclaimed  being  influenced 
by  the  newspapers’  crusade. 

In  its  final  form  the  main  section  of 
the  act  states :  “It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  take  or  attempt  to  take  any 
picture  or  photographic  reproduction  of 
any  grand  jury  proceeding  or  of  any 
judge,  witness,  attorney,  juror,  officer, 
or  other  person  present  at  or  in  any  way 
connected  with  such  proceeding  either 
within  any  grand  jury  room  or  in  any 
corridor,  room,  or  buildings  adjacent 
thereto  either  during  such  proceeding  or 
during  an  adjournment  or  recess  thereof.” 

The  penalty  provided  is  a  fine  of  not 
to  exceed  $i(X)  or  imprisonment  in  a 
county  jail  not  to  exceed  90  days,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  measure  became  law  Thursday, 
when  signed  by  the  governor. 


HOLLIS  TO  DANVILLE 

Frank  E.  Hollis,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star 
and  Post,  has  assumed  his  new  duties 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Damnllt 
(Ill.)  Commercial-Ne'g’s.  Mr.  Hollis  b^ 
gan  newspaper  work  on  a  Massachusetts 
weekly,  and  later  was  with  the  Boston 
Journal  and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger.  For 
eight  years  thereafter  he  was  advert''ing 
manager  for  a  Middle  West  utility  firm, 
returning  to  the  newspaper  field  in  1918 
when  he  joined  the  Terre  Haute  papers. 


SELLS  INTEREST  IN  WEEKLY 

Donald  V.  Davis  recently  sold  his 
interest  in  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Abir- 
deen  Weekly  to  W.  B.  Grauel,  for  the 
past  four  months  editor-manager  of  the 
Weekly.  Mr.  Grauel  becomes  editor- 
publisher  and  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company.  James  H.  Skewes  retains  his 
interest  in  the  paper.  R.  B.  Mahaffey 
remains  as  vice-president  but  transfers 
practically  all  of  his  stock  to  Mr.  Grauel. 


BATES  SUCCEEDS  STOWELL 

Edward  W.  Bates,  formerly  city  editw 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  /pwruff 
and  Times-Union,  and  managing  editor  m 
the  Albany  Telegram,  has  succeeded 
Thomas  C.  Stowell  as  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York  HeraU 
Tribune.  Stowell  is  organizing  a  radio 
broadcast  service  for  merchants  and  is 
continuing  other  newspaper  work. 
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ADVERTISING  SEEN  AS  RADIO  HANDICAP 


Sir  John  C.  W.  Reith,  Chief  of  B.  B.  C.,  Likens  Law  of  the  Air  to  That  of  Currency — Sees  Debasement 
by  Competition — Sales  Talks  Defended  by  H.  A.  Bellows,  Assedled  by  Gen.  Saltzman 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


American  broadcasters  work  under 
an  immense  handicap  by  reason  of 
their  dependence  upon  advertising  for 
support,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  C.  \V. 
Reith,  director-general  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  which  con¬ 
trols  all  broadcasting  activities  in  Great 
Britain.  British  sentiment,  after  years 
of  e.xperience  with  the  system  of  paying 
for  programs  principally  by  license  fees 
on  receiving  sets,  is  “utterly  opposed,” 
he  says,  “to  the  American  plan  of  indi- 
direct  payment  through  purchase  of  ad¬ 
vertised  goods.” 

Citing  "the  increasing  tendency  on  the 
one  hand  to  concentration  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  ampler 
and  higher  recognition  of  the  public 
service  obligation  and  the  immense  po¬ 
tentialities  of  the  medium,”  he  raised  the 
question  “whether  advertisers’  programs 
will  always  remain  the  basic  structure  of 
American  practice.” 

Sir  John  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
this  country,  studying  broadcasting  prac¬ 
tices  here.  He  addressed  the  first  annual 
assembly  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Radio  in  Education  upon  his 
arrival  in  New  York  May  22,  and  after 
brief  visits  in  Washington  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  planned  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
He  will  also  visit  the  radio  trade  show 
in  Chicago  June  8  to  12. 

Although  careful  to  avoid  direct  criti¬ 
cism  of  American  broadcasters.  Sir  John 
made  it  plain  in  his  address  that  he  saw 
important  dangers  in  the  American  sys¬ 
tem.  Other  speakers  at  the  conference 
on  radio  in  education  were  more  out¬ 
spoken.  Major-General  C.  McK.  Saltz¬ 
man.  chairman  of  the  Federal  Radio 
Commissicm,  took  occasion  to  warn  the 
many  stations  that  are  permitting  "ex¬ 
cessive  and  nauseating  advertising.” 

“These  latter  stations,”  said  General 
Saltzman,  “are  hastening  the  day  when 
grave  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.”  Under  present  legisla¬ 
tion.  he  said,  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  is  unable  to  censor  the  material 
broadcast,  but  he  added:  “I  wish  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  there  is  another  censor 
that  can  do  much  to  regulate  objection¬ 
able  advertising  and  other  obnoxious 
features  of  radio  programs.  That  censor 
is  the  listening  public  for  whom  Con¬ 
gress  wrote  the  radio  act  of  1927.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Adams  Bel¬ 
lows,  vice-president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Svstem  and  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission, 
defended  the  presjjpt  system  vigorously. 
He  said : 

“The  American  public,  I  hear  it  said» 
objects  to  .so  much  radio  advertising.  I 
am  not  so  sure  of  this ;  it  does  not  seem 
to  object  to  advertising  elsewhere — in 
the  magazines  and  newspapers,  for  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  preposterous  to  put  the 
blame  for  blatant  advertising  on  the 
broadcasters,  whose  dream  of  Paradise 
IS  a  world  in  which  advertisers  are  con¬ 
tent  with  mere  credit  announcements  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  each  program. 
The  cure  for  blatant  advertising  rests 
with  the  public  itself.  No  advertiser  is 
so  f<y)lish  as  knowingly  to  offend  any 
considerab*  part  of  his  audience. 

“Of  course  there  are  objectionable  and 
blatant  radio  programs.  Many  news¬ 
papers  carry  special  Sunday  feature  see- 
tions  which  are  grossly  unfit  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  anv  decent  house,  and  most  news- 
Pai^rs  today  accept  advertising  matter 
which  no  self-respecting  radio  station 
would  .nermit,  but  that  is  not  generally 
regarderi  as  justifying  government  own- 
tfship  of  our  new'spapers.  For  broad¬ 
casting.  government  ownership  and  oper¬ 
ation  provide  the  only  apparent  alterna¬ 
tive  to  commercial  support  through  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Even  with  the  immense  gains  made  by 
l^oio  advertising  in  1930.  very  few 
^oadcasting  stations  have  sold  more  than 
^  per  cent  of  their  total  operating  time; 


the  chains  are  sending  out  about  two 
hours  of  unsponsored  programs  for  every 
commercial  hour.  Even  if  the  propor¬ 
tions  were  reversed,  we  should  still  have 
less  advertising  time  in  relation  to  the 
uiisponsored  periods  than  we  have  adver¬ 
tising  space  as  compared  to  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  newspapers,  where  the  normal 
ratio  is  four,  five,  or  even  six  to  one. 
If  every  advertising  ‘prospect’  now  being 
solicited  for  business  by  broadcast  sales¬ 
men  were  to  capitulate  tomorrows  prac¬ 
tically  every  station  would  still  have  daily 
four  or  five  desirable  hours  unsold. 

“However,  even  if  the  broadcasters 
could  sell  every  minute,  they  would  never 
dare  do  so,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
their  listeners  would  not  tolerate  it.  No 
first-class  broadcasting  station  can  pos¬ 
sibly  afford  to  alienate  any  considerable 
class  of  potential  listeners.” 

As  to  Mr.  Bellows’  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  advertising  in  newspapers, 
it  may  he  noted  that  Editor  &  Pub- 
msher’s  most  recent  compilation  of  linage 
measurements  in  the  daily  newspapers  of 
81  principal  cities  showed  that  advertising 
occupied  44.8  per  cent  of  the  total  avail¬ 
able  space,  daily  and  Sunday  combined, 
in  April,  1931,  against  46.4  per  cent  in 
April,  1930.  These  figures  were  carried 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  for  May  23. 

The  description  of  the  British  broad¬ 
casting  system,  as  given  by  Sir  John 
Reith,  envisioned  an  organization  devoted 
to  the  “service  of  culture,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  and  fuller  citizen¬ 
ship,  with  all  that  is  implied  in  those 
aims.” 

“Let  me  repeat,”  he  said,  “that  in  Eng¬ 
land,  broadcasting  is  not  conducted  by  the 
government,  although  the  B.B.C.  was 
established  by  the  government.  The  cor¬ 
poration  has  a  charter  and  license  defin¬ 
ing  in  wide  terms  the  powers  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  hotly.  .As  these  docu¬ 
ments  passed  through  Parliament,  and  as 
any  infringement  of  them  may  be, ques¬ 
tioned  in  Parliament,  the  corporation  is 
subject  to  some  public  control.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  matters  of  policy  and  in  manage¬ 
ment,  however,  it  is  practically  autono¬ 
mous.  So  long  as  its  officers  do  their 
work  reasonably  well  they  are  left  alone. 
There  is.  in  fact,  one  might  say,  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  in  the  operation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  service.  Such  public  control 
as  is  possible  through  Parliament  or 
otherwise  holds  no  terrors  for  broad- 


castcr.s  or  public :  nor  on  the  other  hand 
floes  the  limitation  of  that  control  cause 
disquiet.  Broadcasting  is  there  visualized 
and  conducted  as  a  public  service.  There 
are  no  commercial  ends  to  serve.  By  a 
licensing  system,  together  with  publishing 
activities  ancillary  to  the  program  ser¬ 
vice,  the  revenue  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
program  policy  immune  from  any  species 
of  commercial  dictation.” 

Contrasting  this  with  the  American 
sy.stem,  he  said :  “.American  receiving 
sets,  w'ith  the  high  selectivity  imposed  by 
the  e.xistence  of  so  many  stations  and  so 
few  waves,  have  had  a  facility  of  choice 
unknown  elsewhere,  but  the  result  has 
licen,  not  that  more  stations  have  been 
listened  to,  but  fewer.  Those  which  come 
out  high  ill  the  struggle  for  listeners’ 
favor  are  those  which  command  not  only 
first-class  technical,  but  also  first-class 
program  resources. 

“Here  we  seem  to  come  upon  an  in¬ 
version  of  Gresham’s  I.aw — goixl  money 
tends  to  drive  bad  money  underground. 
It  appears  that  in  broadcasting  ordinary 
economic  laws  do  not  quite  apply.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  matter  not  of  a  competition  in 
cheapness  but  of  competition  in  goodness. 
For  all  that  may  lie  said  in  praise  of 
commercial  competition,  tliat  for  which 
broadcasters  compete  is  the  interest  and 
the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  is  an 
affair,  as  it  were,  of  currency  rather  than 
of  trade.  So  the  inversion  of  Gresham’s 
Law  is  only  an  apparent  one.  Its  real 
significance  is.  that,  if  the  currency  be 
debased  by  those  who  should  keep  it 
sound,  it  will  be  discredited,  and  the  real 
interchange  of  values  within  the  com¬ 
munity  will  go  on  by  other  channels  and 
in  terms  of  integrity  and  true  value. 

“In  England,  the  goodness  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  is  guaranteed  by  a  considerably 
misunderstood  svstem  of  monopoly,  es¬ 
tablished  under  State  aegis.  The  B.B.C. 
is  not  itself  a  department  of  state.  It 
may  be  accused  of  many  things ;  of 
timidity  in  putting  coinage  into  circula¬ 
tion  ;  of  stamping  its  products  with  unat¬ 
tractive  designs.  I  do  not  say  it  is,  nor 
that  such  charges  would  be  just.  The 
point  is  the  B.B.C.  has  never  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  debasing  the  currency. 

“In  the  United  States  you  have  a  very 
different  system.  Constitutionally  it  is 
within  Uie  power  of  almost  anyone  who 
sets  up  a  technically  satisfactory  private 
mint  to  broadcast  his  own  currency.  The 


Federal  Radio  Commission  does  a  good 
deal  to  limit  this  theoretical  license,  but 
practically  the  goodness  of  your  radio 
coinage  is  dependent,  not  on  constitutions 
nor  on  institutions,  but  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  and  conscience,  upon  the  public 
service  orientation  or  otherwise,  of  cer¬ 
tain  key  men.” 

.Another  six-aker  at  the  educational 
conference  was  \\  .  S.  Gilmore,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  A'ezcs,  who  said 
that  tlie  press  and  the  radio  can  supple¬ 
ment  each  other  for  the  benefit  of  Iwth. 
Stating  that  the  News’  radio  station 
dates  back  to  August,  1920.  he  said  that 
experience  with  this  station  explained 
“why  we  are  more  tolerant  than  most 
papers  when  the  radio  is  viewed  as  a 
competitor  of  the  press.” 

“We  regard  our  station  as  valuable 
to  the  paper  for  two  reasons,”  he  said. 
“First,  it  advertises  us  wherever  in  our 
community  receiving  sets  are  turned  on, 
through  repeated  mention  of  our  name ; 
and  second,  it  supplements  the  paper’s 
chief  mission,  which  is  to  give  news  to 
the  public.  Radio  revenue  is  of  secondary 
consideration. 

“As  an  advertising  medium  radio  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  limitations.  It  cannot  be 
used  effectively  e.xcept  by  an  advertiser 
who  profits  by  repeated  mention  of  his 
name  or  the  name  of  his  product,  and 
even  then,  if  the  radio  exploitation  of 
the  name  is  followed  by  the  specific  sales 
message  in  the  press  it  is  doubly 
effective. 

“As  an  advertiseing  medium  the  radio 
is  no  more  a  competitor  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  than  is  the  billboard.  Either  is  flash 
advertising.  If  when  you  were  young  you 
watched  the  performance  of  the  old- 
time  medicine  show  with  a  banjo  player 
in  the  back  of  his  buggy,  didn’t  you 
saunter  away  as  soon  as  the  singing  was 
over  and  the  sales  talk  started?  And 
the  ballyhoo  in  the  front  of  the  circus 
sideshow !  Remember  how  you  stood 
watching  the  free  part,  and  then  disap¬ 
peared  the  instant  the  ticket-selling 
started?  Well,  the  radio  listeners  of  to¬ 
day  are  the  sons  and  daughters  and 
grandchildren  of  the  men  who  walked 
out  on  those  delightful  entertainers  when 
the  free  show  was  over. 

“Broadcasting  the  high  spots  of  im¬ 
portant  news  stories  and  election  returns 
is  merely  widening  the  field  of  the  old- 
time  newspaper  window  bulletin  and  the 
stereopticon.  Time  was  when  every 
newspaper  office  hung  in  its  window 
bulletins  on  the  big  events  of  the  day, 
and  on  election  night  stretched  a  big 
white  screen  on  the  building  across  the 
street  and  projected  figures  on  the  lat¬ 
est  returns.  Such  bulletins  were  read 
by  hundreds,  or  perhaps  by  a  few  thou¬ 
sands  and  were  expected  to  stimulate  the 
sale  of  papers.  If  they  were  of  value 
then  the  radio  bulletin  is  of  far  greater 
value,  for  it  is  heard  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

“We  use  our  radio  station  every  day 
to  broadcast  news  bulletins.  Our  prin¬ 
cipal  edition,  for  home  delivery,  goes  to 
press  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  homes  by  carrier.  We 
want  to  be  the  agency  to  give  those  sub¬ 
scribers  the  news  which  breaks  after  that 
edition  goes  to  press :  so  we  broadcast  it. 
Each  evening  at  the  dinner  hour  the  sta¬ 
tion  sends  out  a  summary  of  those  later- 
events,  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  edi¬ 
tion  readers  who  are  unable  to  get  the 
later  editions  printed  for  street  sale.  We 
regard  that  as  a  duty  we  owe  the  readers, 
a  sort  of  town  crier  service. 

“It  may  be  that  the  influence  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  will  change  the  style  of  the  daily  pa¬ 
per.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come  the 
radio  will  be  the  agency  for  giving  the 
high  spots  of  news  events  as  they  occur, 
and  the  paper’s  flutv  will  be  to  explain 
and  analyze  and  interpret  their  signifi¬ 
cance.  Newspapers  have  changed  their 
form  and  aim  many  times  in  the  past 
and  there  is  no  rule  against  further 
changes.” 


SPANISH  MOBS  BURN  NEWSPAPER  STANDS 


During  the  recent  rioting  in  Madrid,  Spain,  mobs  burned  newspaper  kiosks 
containing  copies  of  A.H.C.,  a  popular  tabloid  daily  of  royalist  sympathies, 
and  of  El  Debate,  a  conservative  paper,  controlled  by  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
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SUPREME  COURT  UMITS  TRADE  BOARD 
REGULATION  TO  COMPETING  FIRMS 

Marmola  Case  Decided — Commission  Lacked  Authority  to 
Issue  Order  Against  Product,  Judges  Rule,  Although 
Evidence  Showed  Drug  as  '‘Harmful  to  Health” 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wafthington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 

WASHIXGTOX,  D.C.,  May  27.—  ent’s  preparation  does  not  appear  ” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  The  court  ruled  specifically  that  the 
States  has  ruled  that  the  Federal  Trade  medical  profession  was  a  profession— as 
Commission  has  no  authority  in  cases  distinguished  from  a  trade  and  conse- 


where  substantial  competition  cannot  ^  ^  competitor 

proved,  regardless  of  other  elements  in-  vVhile  the  commission  int< 
volved.  The  effect  of  the  ruling  so  far  ceed  further  against  the  Ka 


EXECUTIVES  SAIL 

J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  sailed  May  27  on  the  Le¬ 
viathan  for  Europe.  Also  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  list  was  Kingsley  Murphy,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

RADIO  PROGRAM  PAPER 
IN  CINCINNATI 

Weekly  Started  to  Carry  Complete 
Station  Programs  After  Dailies 
Banned  Them — Sells  for 
Five  Cents 


as  the  publishing  industry  is  concerned  is 
to  place  advertisers  of  products  that  have 
no  competition  outside  the  authority  of 
the  U.  S.  body. 

This  decision,  sustaining  a  finding  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit,  was  handed  down  in  the 
case  in  which  the  trade  commission 
sought  to  force  the  Raladam  Company 
from  making  certain  representations  for 
its  product,  Marmola,  a  remedy  for 
oliesity.  The  representations  appear 
chiefly  in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

In  substance,  the  commission  ordered 
the  Raladam  Company  to  “cease  and  de¬ 
sist”  from  representing  that  its  prepara¬ 
tion  is  a  scientific  method  of  treating 
oliesity ;  is  the  result  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  or  that  the  formula  is  a  scientific 
formula ;  and  from  representing  its  prep- 
paration  as  a  remedy  for  obesity,  unless 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  taken  safely  except  under  medical 
advice  and  direction.  The  drug  con¬ 
tained  an  element  of  “dessicated  thy¬ 
roid,”  which,  the  commission  held, 
“cannot  lie  prescribed  to  act  with  reason¬ 
able.  uniformity  on  the  Ixxlies  of  all  users, 
or  without  impairing  the  health  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  them.” 

Throughout  the  proceeding  the  Rala¬ 
dam  company  contended  that  the  com¬ 
mission  had  no  authority  to  issue  an 
order  against  it  liecause  it  had  no  com¬ 
petitors.  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
The  Trade  Commission  Act  was  de¬ 
signed,  exclusively,  to  curb  “unfair 
methods  of  competition,”  the  firm  con¬ 
tended.  It  denied  it  was  in  competition 
with  the  medical  profession. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  was  con- 


\V  hlle  the  commission  intends  to  pro-  teleprath  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ceed  further  against  the  Raladam  com-  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  27— Burlesquing 
pany  in  the  belief  that  it  can  show  com-  g^jitorial  the  style  of  publica- 

petition,  the  ruling  of  the  court  is  jirograms  by  the  Cincinnati 

important  to  the  publishing  industry  for  newsnaners.  the  Radio  Dial  this  week 


important  to  the  publishing  inaustry  tor  newspapers,  the  Radio  Dial  this  week 
the  reason  It  definitely,  limits  the  extent  entrance  to  the  local  weekly 

of  the  trade  commission  s  jurisdiction.  asserting  to  publish  “complete  and 

The  commission  is  now  held  to  be  power-  un,,erstandable”  programs, 
less  to  proceed  against  an  advertiser  who  published  by  the 

is  alone  in  his  regardless  of  t  e  Rosenthal  Printing  Company  which  pub- 


merits  of  his  product. 

BROWN  is  ^QUITTED 
IN  LOUISVILLE 

Former  Publisher  of  Herald-Post 
Held  Not  Guilty  of  Embezzling 
$2,000,000  on  Note  to 
Broker 


James  B.  Brown,  Louisville  banker 
and  former  publisher  of  the  bankrupt 
Louisville  Ucrahi-I'ost  was  acquitted  by 
a  jury  in  Circuit  Court  May  2.S  of  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  $2,()(KI.0(K)  on  a  note  which 
he  gave  to  a  local  broker  and  which  was 
then  cashed  by  Bancokentucky,  Mr. 
Brown’s  holding  company. 

The  defense,  which  claimed  that  Mr. 
Brown's  collateral  was  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  note,  offered  no  testi¬ 
mony  after  being  overruled  on  a  motion 
for  a  directed  verdict  of  acquittal  and 
offered  to  go  to  the  jury  without  argu¬ 
ment. 

The  Commonwealth  insisted  on  argu¬ 
ments  and  George  J.  Mayer,  Assistant 
Commonwealth’s  Attorney,  asked  the 
jury  to  convict  the  banker.  William  S. 
Heidenlierg,  in  closing  for  the  defense, 
termed  the  prosecution’s  charges  “flimsy 
in  the  extreme  and  with  nothing  what- 


cerned  only  with  the  question  of  extent  ever  to  supjiort  them.” 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  it  Trial  started  May  21  and  the  state 
expressed  the  opinion  that  evidence  called  among  its  witnesses  former  direct- 
proved  .Marmola  is  harmful  to  the  health  ors  and  officers  of  Bancokentucky. 


and  should  not  be  taken  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  physician. 

“If,”  the  court  found,  “the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  public  against  danger¬ 
ously  misleading  advertisements  of  a 
remedy  ^Id  in  interstate  comnwree  were 
all  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  commis¬ 
sion  jurisdiction,  the  order  could  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  assailed.  But  this  is  not 
all.” 

The  court  then  explained  that  the  es¬ 
sential  element  of  competition  has  not 
been  proved  in  the  case: 

“Findings  of  the  commission  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  advertisements  natur¬ 
ally  would  tend  to  increase  the  business 
of  the  respondent;  but  there  is  neither 
finding  nor  evidence  from  which  the  con¬ 
clusion  legitimately  can  be  drawn  that 
these  advertisements  substantially  in¬ 
jured  or  tended  thus  to  injure  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  any  competitor  or  of  competitors 
generally,  whether  legitimate  or  not. 

“The  only  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
of  competitors  comes  from  medical 
sources  not  engaged  in  making  or  selling 
obesity  cures,  and  consists  in  the  main 
of  a  list  of  supposed  producers  and  sellers 
of  ‘anti-fat’  remedies  compiled  from  the 
files  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation.  a  list  w'hich  appears  to  have 
been  gathered  mainly  from  newspapers 
and  advertisements.  The  only  specific 
evidence  was  that  of  a  witness  who  said 
that  he  had  purchased  in  drug  stores  in 
Chicago  five  different  anti-fat  treatments 
and  could  have  purchased  a  sixth.  How' 
long  they  had  been  in  stock,  what  was 
their  nature,  whether  they  were  intended 
to  be  used  internally,  or  in  what  way  they 
competed  or  could  compete  with  respond- 


JOHNS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  F.  Johns,  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  Pioneer-Press,  has 
joined  members  of  Riddcr  Brothers,  Inc., 
staff  who  are  now  engaged  in  a  manag¬ 
ing  directorship  of  tbe  .S'aii  Prancisco 
Chronicle.  ■ _ 


lishes  18  other  trade  papers,  specializing 
in  the  national  organ  of  the  National 
League  of  Building  and  Loan  .Associa¬ 
tions.  Aaron  Matthieu  of  the  Rosenthal 
editorial  staff  is  editor  of  Radio  Dial. 

Promoters  of  the  enterprise  claim  that 
the  first  issue  had  a  street  sale  of  10,- 
000  copies  at  five  cents  at  newsstands. 
The  subscription  price  is  ten  cents  a  week. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  solicit  advertis¬ 
ing  in  competition  with  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  present  goal  is  25,000 
subscriptions  in  Cincinnati  and  suburbs. 

The  Radio  Dial’s  first  issue  was  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  publicity  of  the  Crosley 
Radio  Corporation,  the  lead  article  be¬ 
ing  furnished  by  Natalie  Giddings,  pub¬ 
licity  agent  for  Crosley.  It  supplanted 
a  weekly  pamphlet  which  the  Crosley  in¬ 
terests  started  immediately  after  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication  of  complete  radio 
programs  by  the  newspapers. 

The  Radio  Dial  is  a  tabloid  of  eight 
pages  with  a  five-column  width  and  is 
rather  liberally  illustrated.  The  Rosen¬ 
thals  plan  to  increase  it  to  25  pages  it 
is  understood.  Programs  of  all  Cincin¬ 
nati  stations  are  carried  in  full  for  the 
week  up  to  and  including  Saturday  night. 

WOODRUFF  ACTING  M.E. 

I.ee  M.  Woodruff,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Pre.^s,  editorial  writer,  is  act¬ 
ing  as  managing  editor  during  the  illness 
of  Harry  B.  Stitt.  B.  Beverly  Brown, 
general  assignment  man,  is  now  writing 
editorials. 

TO  HOLD  BABY  PARADE 

F'iftJi  annual  baby  parade  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  will  be  held  July 
22.  The  Tribune  is  offering  prizes  for 
the  10  best  rock  gardens  in  South  Bend 
and  the  adjacent  city  of  Mishawaka.  En¬ 
tries  will  close  Julv  15. 


LAWYER  HELD  IN  EDITOR’S  MURDER 


David  H.  Clark,  youthful  lawyer,  who  recently  successfully  prosecuted 
Daisy  DeVoe.  Clara  Bow’s  secretary,  faces  a  charge  of  murder  following  his 
surrender  in  Los  Angeles  in  connection  with  the  killing  of  Herherl  Spencer, 
editor  of  Critic  of  Critics,  Los  Angeles  magazine,  and  Charles  Crawford, 
political  hoss.  Photo  shows  the  late  Herhert  Spencer  and  his  wife.  Spencer 
was  for  seven  years  city  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express. 


HERALD  AND  EXAMINER 
BEGINS  OWN  DELIVERY 

Hear«t  Daily  in  Chicago  Adopts  Syi. 
tern  Despite  Protest  of  News¬ 
paper  Carriers’  Association 
— Price  Is  Reduced 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  estab¬ 
lished  its  own  home  delivery  service  on 
May  20  after  encountering  differences 
with  the  Newspaper  Carriers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago.  The  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  has  reduced  the  home  delivery 
price  of  its  paper  to  25  cents  a  week  for 
daily  and  Sunday  and  18  cents  a  week 
for  the  daily,  as  compared  with  the  old 
price  of  $1.40  a  month  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  and  90  cents  a  month  for  the  daily. 
The  new  rates  apply  in  Chicago  and  sur¬ 
rounding  suburbs. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Car¬ 
riers  Association  on  Sunday.  May  17, 
the  members  charged  that  the  Herald  and 
Examiner  violated  a  working  arrange¬ 
ment  agreed  upon  by  the  association  and 
the  publisher  of  the  Hearst  newspaper 
in  March,  1929.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  carriers,  declaring: 

“First,  That  the  members  of  this 
association  will  not  pay  in  advance  for 
newspapers  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner 
unless  and  until  the  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  notifies  this  association  that  it  will 
immediately  stop  said  violations. 

“Six-OND,  That  the  members  of  this 
association  will  not  after  midnight,  Tues¬ 
day,  May  19,  1931,  deliver,  handle,  deal 
in,  purchase  or  accept  any  Herald  and 
Examiner  unless  prior  to  said  time  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  officially  notifies 
this  association  that  it  will  immediately 
stop  said  violations.” 

Circulation  Manager  R.  C.  Cornell  an¬ 
nounced  Tuesday  morning  that  the 
Herald  and  Examiner  would  asume  de¬ 
livery  of  its  own  newspapers  on  the 
following  day. 

Because  the  Herald  and  Examiner  did 
not  possess  a  complete  list  of  its  home 
delivery  readers,  subscribers  were  asked 
to  tele^ione  to  the  daily.  The  radio  also 
was  used  in  notifying  subscrilKTs  to  call 
the  newspaper  and  give  their  home  ad¬ 
dresses.  An  emergency  force  was  put 
to  work  answering  telephone  calls  and 
in  organizing  carrier  routes.  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  had  the  names  of  the 
paper’s  insurance  policyholders. 

More  than  200  men  were  hired  as  car¬ 
riers  and  solicitors,  and  1,2(X)  Ixiys  wert 
given  employment  as  delivery  boys. 
Herald  and  Examiner  carriers  are  being 
assigned  to  various  districts  in  the  ci? 
and  suburbs.  They  are  to  own  thdr 
routes,  but  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
will  be  the  property  of  the  newspaper 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  whole 
sale  price  of  the  paper.  The  carrien 
are  paying  $2  a  hundred,  the  sarne  as 
the  Newspaper  Carriers’  .-Kssociatiot 
members  were  paying,  and  the  newsstand 
dealers  arc  paying  $2.20  a  hundred,  tlx 
same  as  before. 

The  Newspaper  Carriers  .-Associatid! 
was  organized  25  years  ago  by  a  group 
of  carriers.  The  home  delivery  systoi 
of  Chicago  newspapers  is  divided  ini» 
approximately  150  districts.  There  is  » 
individual  carrier  organization  in  eai? 
district.  Each  carrier  owns  his  equip¬ 
ment,  employs  his  own  help,  dire^ 
the  delivery  of  newspapers  in  his  dis¬ 
trict,  employs  his  own  collectors  and  acu 
as  his  own  credit  man. 

All  Chicago  newspapers,  except  tl* 
Herald  Examiner  and  the  Ilvcnig 
American  (the  latter  paper  withdrawing 
from  the  association  several  years  ag^ 
in  favor  of  its  own  delivery  service)  de 
pend  upon  the  Carriers’  Association  f^ 
home  delivery. 

HELD  REFRIGERATOR  SHOWS 

First  refrigeration  shows  ever  held  c 
Dayton,  O.,  were  conducted  by  the  f7ui- 
ton  Daily  Xetes  and  the  Dayton  Jouru 
and  Herald.  The  News  held  its  sl^ 
May  25-28  in  the  Dayton  Industrial  buib 
ing  and  the  Journal-Herald  exhibit® 
was  held  in  the  Home  Store  May  26-1 
Both  papers  carried  special  sections 
Sunday  editions  of  May  24. 
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JOB  PRINTING— AN  ASSET  OR  UABIUTY? 


Survey  of  Weekly  and  Daily  Newspapers  Reveals  Varied  Views — Fixing  Prices  by  Guesswork  Is 
Chief  Factor  Creating  Losses — Work  Best  Suited  to  Weeklies  and  Small  Dailies  . 


By  BUFORD  O.  BROWN 

Journalism  Faculty,  Leland  Stanford  University 


whole,  a  remarkably  wide-awake  group 
of  business  men,  too  many  of  them  con¬ 
tinue  to  cling  to  accounting  systems  which 
are  pathetically  antiquated.  A  number, 
unfortunately  large  for  the  welfare  of  the 
fraternity,  cling  tenaciously  to  the  notion 
that  a  simple  accounting  system  which 
could  be  operated  in  the  average  small¬ 
town  plant  at  a  cost  of  $20  to  $50  a 
month,  and  which  would  point  the  way 
to  getting  rid  of  unprofitable  work,  either 
by  demanding  a  price  which  would  yield 
a  fair  profit,  or  by  “letting  George  do 
such  work”  at  a  loss,  is  not  applicable  to 
their  business. 

During  the  past  year  the  writer  has 
had  occasion  to  visit  nearly  100  news¬ 
paper  and  printing  plants  in  California. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  more 
successful  country  newspaper  plants.  In 
a  majority  of  them  no  cost  accounting 
system  is  employed.  When  asked  if  the 
Porte  List,  or  any  similar  guide,  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  quoting  prices  on  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  many  of  the  managers  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  do  not  have  any  guide 
except  their  own  experience.  A  great 
many  of  those  who  do  not  use  some  stand¬ 
ard  guide  explained  that  their  situation  is 
"peculiar”  for  one  reason  or  another,  so 
that  they  feel  justified  in  quoting  prices 
lower  than  those  recommended.  Rut  they 
do  not  “know”  if  the  work  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  at  such  prices  is  netting  them  a  profit. 
Much  the  same  situation  was  found  in 
Texas  and  in  Oklahoma  during  the  past 
two  years. 

Any  situation  may  well  be  “peculiar:" 
nevertheless,  the  writer's  exix-rience  does 
not  incline  him  to  the  belief  that  these 
IKTuliarifies  are  ever  very  intelligently 
evaluated.  Lleveii  years  ago  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  substantial  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwest  Texas.  The  volume 
of  job  printing  amounted  to  about  $15.0!K) 
a  year.  The  Ben  Franklin  List  was  used 
as  a  basis  on  which  to  quote  job  printing 
prices. 

The  publisher  was  called  away  for  two 
or  three  days.  On  his  return  the  foreman 
showed  him  an  envelope  folder  which  had 
been  printed  during  his  absence.  It  was 


a  simple  four-page  job.  The  price?  Fif¬ 
teen  dollars  for  5,000. 

“Pretty  good  profit  in  that  job,  don’t 
you  think?”  asked  the  printer,  and  he 
was  immensely  pleased  with  himself  in 
connection  with  the  order. 

“How  did  you  figure  it-”  asked  the 
publisher. 

The  printer  closed  his  eyes  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  he  answered :  “Well.  I  can’t 
■just’  tell.  You  know  1  have  been  in  this 
business  a  long  time,  and  1  ‘just  know’ 
it !”  He  had  been  in  the  business  more 
than  17  years,  aiul  he  was  intelligent  and 
ambitious. 

“Let’s  figure  the  job,”  said  the  boss. 
An  estimating  sheet  was  brought  out,  and 
this  printer  wrote  down  intelligent  esti¬ 
mates  as  to  the  time  required  for  com¬ 
position,  make-up,  make-ready,  press 
work,  stock — all  of  the  operations  in¬ 
volved  in  pr(xlucing  the  folder.  He  had 
an  intelligent  conception  of  hour  costs,  so 
that  the  figure  fiir  each  operation  was 
reasonably  correct. 

“Now  add  them  up,”  suggested  the 
boss.  .\  moment  later  the  printer  who 
“knew”  oi)ened  his  eyes  wide.  The  cost 
on  that  job  figured  '$29..50:  and  he  had 
sokl  it  for  $15!  Nevertheless,  this  man 
persisted  in  his  preference  to  “guess  off” 
a  piece  of  printing,  rather  than  to  estimate 
it  as  he  could  (lo  with  a  fair  degree  of 
intelligence. 

How  far  has  this  system  changed? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  place  of  job 
printing  in  its  relation  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  job 
printing  does  “fit  in”  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  With  pub¬ 
lication  on  Friday,  everylwdy  is  busy  on 
Thurs<lay  and  Friday  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  force  mav  be  reasonable 
busy  on  Wednesdav.  There  isn’t  much 
doing,  insofar  as  the  newspaper  is  con¬ 
cerned.  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
not  much  doing  on  Saturday,  except  per¬ 
haps  cleaning  up  the  plant  -  unless  there 
is  job  printimr  to  do.  Or  publication 
day  may  be  Thursday.  In  either  event, 
there  are  three  slack  days.  Tob  print¬ 
ing  “tits  in.”  and  it  offers  a  profit  if  the 


DAILY  SPONSORED  SWIMMING  LESSONS 


Some  of  the  girls  and  boys  who  attended  the  Victoria  Daily  Times  swimming 

classes. 


WH.AT  is  the  relation  of  job  printing 
and  the  newspaper? 

Is  commercial  printing  an  integral 
part  of  the  business  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing? 

If  these  questions — one  or  both — are 
answered  positively,  then  must  be  an¬ 
swered  the  question  of  “how  shall  the 
job  work  be  handled?” 

Shall  the  job  department  be  organized 
as  a  distinct  entity,  with  its  own  equip¬ 
ment,  its  own  foreman,  and  with  a 
charge  against  it  for  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  overhead  and  front  office  expense, 
with  the  bookkeeping  done  by  the  office 
force,  soliciting  done  by  the  advertising 
salesmen  of  the  newspaper,  and  collec¬ 
tions  handled  by  the  man,  or  men,  who 
collect  advertising  and  subscription  ac¬ 
counts  ? 

Or  shall  commercial  printing  be  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  separate  business,  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  building,  with  its  own  management, 
in  which  enterprise  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  or  publishers  own  stock,  or  which 
they  may  own  in  its  entirety? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
answer  these  questions  categorically.  It 
seems  more  worth  while  to  discuss  them 
in  the  light  of  successful  publishing  ex¬ 
perience,  and  to  point  out  certain  basic 
principles  which  must  be  observed  if  the 
enterprise  is  to  prove  profitable. 

Commercial  printing  has  been  a  notor¬ 
iously  unprofitable  undertaking,  even 
more  so  than  has  newspaper  publishing. 
Ten  years  ago  the  printing  business 
ranked  fourth  among  .American  indus¬ 
tries  on  the  basis  of  volume ;  but  it 
ranked  thirty-ninth,  or  well  toward  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  the  matter  of  profits, 
or  as  a  credit  risk. 

This  situation  came  alxiut  for  three 
reasons.  First  was  the  fact  that  when 
a  man  failed  at  his  calling,  he  concluded 
that  he  would  become  a  newspai)er  editor 
or  a  publisher.  The  “extortion”  plan  on 
which  machinery  could  be  bought,  where¬ 
by  any  man  with  a  desire  and  a  few — 
very  few — dollars  could  buy  enough  ma¬ 
chinery  to  set  up  in  the  printing  business, 
made  it  possible  for  practically  any  one 
to  go  into  business  as  a  printer  or  as  a 
country  editor. 

A  second  reason  for  this  poor  credit 
rating  was  a  notion  that  “you  must  keep 
the  presses  going.”  Furthermore,  there 
was  a  fascination  in  watching  the  presses 
turn,  without  any  consideration  of 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  profit  in  their 
turning. 

The  third  reason  was  lack  of  any 
adequate  system  of  accounting  by  means 
of  which  the  owner  might  determine 
whether  he  was  making  a  profit  or  losing 
money  on  a  job;  and,  later  on,  an  un¬ 
willingness  to  install  a  cost-finding  sys¬ 
tem  or  to  face  the  facts  which  it  revealed. 

While  it  is  true  probably  that  the  one- 
room  printer,  operating  his  own  plant, 
can  continue  to  stay  in  business,  by  work¬ 
ing  long  hours,  even  though  he  does  not 
make  a  fair  profit  on  work  taken  at  cut¬ 
throat  prices,  yet  the  present  attitude  of 
printing  machinery  and  supply  houses 
has  tended  to  improve  the  situation — in 
that  they  demand  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  cash  down  on  any  purchase  of 
printing  equipment.  The  equipment  sup¬ 
ply  houses  might  help  in  still  further  im¬ 
proving  the  situation,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  source  of  at  least  some 
of  their  bad  accounts,  if  all  of  them 
exercised  still  greater  care  in  the  matter 
of  installment  selling  and  in  occasional 
over-selling  a  printer  or  country  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Th^  work  of  the  United  Typothetae 
^d  of  various  press  associations  has 
help^  greatly  in  the  education  of  the  em¬ 
ploying  printer.  He  is  at  least  partially 
awake  to  the  fact  that  “keeping  the 
presses  going”  may  be  the  surest  road 
to  bankruptcy,  just  as  it  may  point  the 
way  to  financial  independence. 

While  country  publishers  are,  on  the 


DETWEEN  .150  and  400  hoys  and  girls 
were  taught  to  swim  without  cost  to 
themselves  in  the  recent  second  annual 
Learn  to  Swim  Campaign,  organized  by 
the  Victoria  (B.C.)  Daily  Times,  at  the 
indoor  salt  w’ater  swimming  poed  at  the 
Crystal  Garden.  Registrations  were 
opened  at  the  Times  office  and  more  than 
500  youngsters  registered  in  a  week. 

A  large  list  of  prizes  was  obtained 


from  local  merchants  and  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  winners  of  the  various 
races  at  the  gala  event  which  marked  the 
closing  of  the  school. 

.Arthur  H.  Stott,  assistant  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  champion  diver  of  Biiti.sh  Co¬ 
lumbia  who  last  year  was  British  Colum¬ 
bia’s  representative  in  the  fancy  diving 
classes  at  the  British  Empire  sports  held 
at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  organized  the  swim. 


publisher  will  find  out  what  are  his 
costs,  and  then  insist  upon  receiving  a 
fair  price  for  his  work.  It  also  enables 
him  to  maintain  a  more  adequate  organ¬ 
ization  than  would  be  possible  without 
it.  Job  printing  and  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  do  supplement  each  other. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  job 
printing  and  the  daily  newspaper?  How- 
do  they  supplement  each  other,  when 
there  is  a  newspaper  to  publish  every 
morning  or  every  afternoon,  six  days 
each  week? 

Since  a  great  many  daily  newspapers 
maintain  job  printing  plants,  and  since 
it  is  convictions  based  on  experience 
rather  than  on  theory  which  the  puh- 
lisher  wants  to  guide  his  feet,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  get  the  opinion  of  rep¬ 
resentative  publishers  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  concerning  this  problem. 

PMwin  A.  Bemis,  field  manager  of  the 
Colorado  Press  Association,  says  that 
most  of  the  small  city  dailies  in  Colorado 
do  operate  a  iob  printing  business.  The 
majority  of  them  do  not  operate  their 
job  printing  as  a  separate  organization. 
Mr.  Bemis  Continues : 

“Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  commercial  printing  department 
should  be  very  closely  allied  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  but  that  it  should  be  run  as  a 
separate  department.  I  feel  that  the 
slogan;  ‘Printing  is  the  inseparable  coni- 
panifm  of  achievement’  is  a  good  one. 
Certainly  nothing  of  very  great  inii>ort- 
ance  can  be  achieved  without  the  use  of 
printing,  or  the  newspaper,  or  both.  1 
believe  that  the  iiublic  .should  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  home  of  the  newspaper 
should  be  looked  to  for  all  classes  of 
printing.  It  should  he  a  place  where 
go(Kl  counsel  can  be  obtained,  whether 
it  be  for  the  contents  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  to  go  out  through  the  tu-wspaner. 
or  the  contents  of  a  printed  pamphlet. 

“There  arc  certain  items  in  connection 
with  overhead  which  can  be  reduced 
greatly,  I  believe,  by  having  the  com- 
mercicil  printing  department  opcrateil 
under  the  roof  of  the  newspaper  plant. 
However,  I  do  think  the  organization 
should  be  distinct  and  separate  from  t'xit 
which  is  getting  out  the  newspaper.” 

W.  N.  Harily,  manager  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Newspaner  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  believes  that  “the  answer  to  this 
question  depends  entirely  on  bical  con- 
(litions.”  He  says:  “If  there  isn’t  any 
other  good  job  shop  in  the  town,  then 
it  would  probably  be  profitable  for  the 
newspaper  to  operate  one. 

“We  have  107  daily  papers  in  this  As¬ 
sociation,  and  I  believe  that  about  half 
of  them  have  commercial  printing  shops. 
Some  of  them  maintain  separate  organi¬ 
zations  and  some  do  not,  depending  on 
local  conditions  and  the  will  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  question  of  ‘unionism’  also 
enters  into  the  matter. 

“In  some  places,  job  departments  help 
newspapers  and  newspapers  help  job  de¬ 
partments:  they  seem  to  go  together  ad¬ 
vantageously.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  small  daily  publishers  who 
wouldn’t  think  of  operating  a  job  plant, 
maintaining  that  all  their  efforts  can  be 
put  better  into  the  newspaper  business.” 

A  majority  of  daily  newspapers  in  Iowa 
do  not  maintain  job  departments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  G.  L.  Caswell,  managing  director 
of  the  Iowa  Pres  Asociation :  “but  where 
they  do  operate  commercial  printing 
plants,  these  are  separate  organizations, 
incorporated  as  printing  establishments. 

Mr.  Caswell  continues;  “On  a  small 
I)aper  having  but  one  fir  two  isues  a 
week,  a  job  department  is  usually  profit¬ 
able  because  it  can  use  the  regular  office 
help  from  two  to  three  (lavs,  a  week,  and 
thus  keep  them  busy  all  the  time.  It 
would  always  be  a  serious  (|uestion  with 
some  as  to  how  this  help  might  lie  con¬ 
tinuously  employed  if  there  was  not  a 
job  department.  On  a  daily  paper  this 
contingency  does  not  exist,  as  there  are 
(Continued  on  Pa(je  50) 
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FOUR  KILLED  IN  CRASH  OF  THE  “BLUE  STREAK” 


The  crew  of  ihe  Blue  Streak,  Chicago  Daily  News  plane,  who  were  killed 
Wednesday  when  the  ship  crashed  near  Chicago.  Left  to. right:  Robert  U. 
Gorniley,  mechanic;  Lewis  S.  Rice,  radio  operator;  Shirley  J.  Short,  chief 
pilot;  and  Richard  K.  Peck,  co>piIot. 


MICHIGAN  LIBEL  LAW 
IS  LIBERALIZED 

Legislature  Amends  Statute  to 
Make  Any  Proceedings  of 
an  Official  Nature 
Privileged 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Pcbusiirr) 

Lansing,  Mich.  May  25 — A  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  law  relating  to  libel  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Michigan  legislature 
before  its  adjournment  late  last  week, 
when  the  VaiiEenenaam  bill,  which  ex¬ 
tends  the  principle  of  privilege  to  any 
proceeding  of  an  official  nature,  whether 
in  court  or  otherwise,  was  finally  passed. 

The  measure  originated  in  the  senate, 
having  been  offered  by  Sen.  Gordon  F. 
VanKenenaam  of  Muskegon  at  the  in¬ 
stance,  it  was  said,  of  the  Muskei/on 
Chronicle,  which  was  forced  to  defend  a 
libel  suit  some  months  ago  for  publish¬ 
ing  a  report  relative  to  the  condition  of 
a  reciprocal  insurance  exchange  which 
had  been  found  impaired  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  commissioner’s  examiners.  The 
Chronicle  won  the  action,  a  verdict  of  no 
cause  of  action  lieing  rendered,  but  the 
need  of  a  better  law  on  the  subject  was 
demonstrated. 

As  amended  and  finally  passed,  that 
section  of  the  act  broadening  the  type  of 
matter  considered  privileged  is  made  to 
read  as  follows: 

“No  damages  shall  be  awarded  in  any 
libel  action  brought  against  a  reporter, 
editor,  publisher,  or  proprietor  of  a  news¬ 
paper  for  publication  therein  of  a  fair 
and  true  report  of  any  public  and  official 
proceeding  or  for  any  heading  of  the  re¬ 
port  which  is  a  fair  and  true  headnote 
of  the  article  published :  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  privilege  shall  not  apply 
to  libel  contained  in  any  matter  added  by 
any  person  concerned  in  publication  or 
in  the  report  of  anything  said  or  done  at 
the  time  and  place  of  the  public  and 
official  proceeding  which  was  not  a  part 
thereof." 

An  additional  new  provision  is  included 
to  the  effect  that  “in  any  action  for 
slander  or  for  publishing  a  liliel,  the  de¬ 
fendant  may  prove  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances.  including  the  sources  of  his  in¬ 
formation  and  the  grounds  for  his  be¬ 
lief,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  pleaded 
or  attempted  to  prove  a  justification.” 


NEW  BEDFORD  FIRMS  UNITED 


Standard  nnd  Mercury  Now  Held  by 
E.  Anthony  and  Sons,  Inc. 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New'  Beiiford,  Mass.,  May  28 — Pur¬ 
chase  by  E.  Anthony  and  Sons,  Inc.,  of 
the  assets  and  business  of  the  Mercury 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  voted  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  two  corporations. 

“The  change  was  without  significance 
except  in  the  bookkeeping  department." 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Stand¬ 
ard-Mercury  announced.  “The  two  cor¬ 
porations  have  always  been  held  by  inter¬ 
locking  ownership  and  operated  as  one 
property.  The  corporate  change  was 
dictated  by  desire  to  simplify  accounting 
and  increase  general  efficiency.  The 
Standard-Mercury  will  continue  publica¬ 
tion  of  evening  and  morning  editions." 

Patrick  Hurley,  formerly  with  the 
Fall  River  Globe  and  the  Fall  River 
News  and  later  the  Yonkers  States¬ 
man  and  Nassau  County  Record  has 
resigned  from  his  position  on  the  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun  to 
represent  the  Mercury  and  Standard  in 
Fall  River. 


INVESTIGATION  VETOED 

By  a  vote  of  84  to  17,  the  Illinois 
house  of  representatives  on  May  21 
turned  down  a  resolution  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  state  division  of  printing. 
H.  L.  Williamson,  Springfield,  publisher 
of  _  the  United  States  Publisher  and 
Printer,  is  director  of  the  division. 


KANSAS  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

The  Kansas  Editorial  .Association  will 
meet  in  the  Hotel  lessen,  Wichita,  June 
5  and  6  for  its  35th  annual  convention. 


•T’  HE  huge  Hellanca  airplane,  the  Blue 
Streak,  built  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  crashed  to  the  ground  near 
VV’heaton,  Ill.,  May  26  in  a  test  flight.  All 
four  members  of  its  crew'  were  killed. 
They  were : 

Shirley  J.  Short,  chief  pilot  and  staff 
pilot  of  the  Daily  News;  Richard  K. 
Peck,  co-pilot ;  I>ewis  S.  Rice,  radio 
operator  and  technical  man  for  station 
WMAQ;  and  Robert  J.  (Sormley, 
mechanic. 

The  tandem-motored  sesquiplane  was 
aloft  in  an  attempt  to  break  a  world’s 
record  for  flying  sped  with  a  heavy  load. 
Observers  for  the  National  Aeronautic 
.AssiKiation  were  clocking  the  progress 
of  the  ship.  The  plane  had  completed  the 
first  circuit  of  the  124-mile  closed  course 
between  the  Curtiss- Reynolds  airport  and 
Serena,  Ill.,  and  was  on  its  way  back  to 
Curtis  field  when  the  fatal  accident  hap¬ 
pened. 

Charles  H.  Dennis,  editor  of  the  Daily 
News,  said  Pilot  Short  and  his  compan¬ 
ions  had  been  regarded  in  the  News  or- 


CHICAGO  POST  MOVES 
TO  REMODELED  PLANT 

Now  Occupies  Seven-Story  Structure 
at  LaSalle  Street  and  Austin 
Avenue  —  Type  Face 
Changed 


The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  for  more 
than  40  years  closely  identified  with  the 
civic  life  of  Chicago,  entered  a  new  phase 
of  its  career  May  25  when  it  was  issued 
for  the  first  time  since  it  was  purchased 
last  February  by  Knowlton  L.  Ames, 
Jr.,  from  its  plant  at  415  North  LaSalle 
street. 

The  Post’s  new  home  is  in  the  recently- 
widened  section  of  LaSalle  street  just 
north  of  the  Chicago  river,  in  tlie  heart 
of  a  newly  developed  business  district. 
Tlie  plant  occupies  a  seven-story  brick 
buildiiKT  at  the  corner  of  LaSalle  street 
and  .Austin  avenue. 

Moving  was  accomplished  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  confusion.  Changes  in  type  faces 
made  it  necessary  to  start  from  scratch 
on  May  25,  since  not  a  line  of  overset 
could  be  carried  over  from  the  issue  of 
May  23.  The  new  type  used  for  the  body 
of  the  paper  is  point  on  an  8  point 
slug. 

The  delivery  trucks  were  lined  up 
jiromptly  as  the  “Early  Market”  edition 
of  the  Post  came  from  the  press  in  the 
new  quarters,  and,  despite  obstacles  that 
would  have  demoralized  almost  any  other 
kind  of  business  enterprise,  the  Post  was 
on  the  newsstands  as  usual  Monday. 

The  Post  plant  is  located  in  a  re- 
nuxleleil  building.  The  octuple  Scott 
press  is  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  reel 
room  in  the  basement.  .A  battery  of  23 
ty]K‘setting  machines  occupies  the  second 
floor  composing  room. 

A  spacious  news  room  takes  up  the  en¬ 
tire  third  floor.  On  the  same  floor  are 


ganization  as  the  most  competent  men  in 
the  United  States  to  undertake  the  task 
of  flying  so  large  and  fast  a  craft. 

With  more  than  S,(KK)  hours  in  the 
air  to  his  credit,  the  crash  was  Pilot 
Short's  first  and  last.  He  had  been  a 
pilot  for  the  past  13  years,  serving  as  an 
instructor  during  the  World  War,  and 
winning  the  Harmon  trophy  in  1927. 
He  joined  the  Daily  News  staff  as  chief 
pilot  in  1928. 

Short  developed  the  idea  that  a  tandem 
engine  plane,  with  both  engines  mounted 
in  the  nose  of  the  ship  instead  of  on  the 
wings,  the  after  engine  driving  a  rear 
propeller  by  a  shaft  through  the  cabin, 
would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  trans¬ 
oceanic  flight.  He  invited  the  Daily 
News  to  back  him  in  this  experimental 
work.  Guiseppe  Bellanca,  head  of  the 
Bellanca  Aircraft  Company,  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  idea  and  cooperation 
of  the  late  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News,  was  obtained. 

Short’s  plans  contemplated  a  trip 
around  the  world  in  three  or  four  hops. 


the  offices  of  the  editorial  writers,  the 
.Associated  Press  teletype  printers  (en¬ 
closed  w'ithin  soundproof  partitions),  the 
reference  room  and  library,  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  an  up-to-date  developing 
room  and  studio  for  the  photographers. 

The  executive,  business  and  advertising 
offices  occupy  the  fourth  floor.  The  cir¬ 
culation  department  and  the  engraving 
room  are  on  the  fifth  floor.  Upper  floors 
are  reserved  for  special  departments. 


MERGER  IN  KANKAKEE,  ILL. 


Ex-Gov.  Len  Small  I*  Director  in  New 
Republican-News  Enterprise 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kankakee,  Ill.,  May  27  —  After 
Monday,  June  1,  the  Kankakee  Daily 
Republican  and  the  Kankakee  Daily 
News  will  be  combined,  and  one  evening 
newspaper  will  be  published  under  the 
name  of  Kankakee  Republican-News. 

The  Republican  succeeded  the 
Kankakee  Daily  Times  in  1903.  The 
News  was  created  through  a  combination 
of  the  Kankakee  Gasette  and  Kankakee 
Democrat  12  years  ago. 

Directors  of  the  new  enterprise  are: 
Len  Small,  former  governor  of  Illinois 
and  now'  president  of  the  First  Trust  and 
Savings  Hank  of  Kankakee ;  H.  M.  Stone, 
president  of  the  City  National  and  City 
Trust  and  Savings  Banks  of  Kankakee: 
E.  .A.  Jeffers,  Shirley  Moisant  and  Leslie 
C.  Small,  son  of  former  Governor  Small, 
who  has  been  president  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Republican  for  the  past 
year.  He  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 


NEW  POST  FOR  HICKEY 

Harvey  John  Hickey  has  been  ap- 
IR  tinted  resident  correspondent  at  Ottawa 
for  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire.  He 
has  been  with  the  Mail  and  Empire  three 
years,  covering  the  sessions  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  bouse  of  commons  at  Ottawa. 


HIL  BEST  AGAIN  HEADS 
SIX-POINT  LEAGUE 

Special  Representatives’  Group  Lowers 
Annual  Dues  and  Starts 
Campaign  for  Larger 
Membership 


Members  of  the  Six-Point  League, 
meeting  May  26  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  re-elected  Hil  F.  Best, 
eastern  manager  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  & 
Co.,  as  president,  and  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  all  special  representatives 
in  New  York  to  join  the  League. 

As  part  of  the  membership  campaign, 
the  League  decided  to  lower  the  annual 
dues  from  $20  to  $10,  and  to  put  all 
memberships  in  firm  names  instead  of 
individual  names. 

Besides  re-electing  Mr.  Best,  the 
league  elected  the  other  nominees  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  nominating  committee 
headed  by  Thomas  F.  Clark,  Sr.  They 
were:  Vice-president,  Harry  J.  Prud- 
den,  vice-president  of  Prudden,  King  & 
Prudden;  secretary,  Thomas  F.  Clark, 
Jr.,  of  the  Thomas  F.  Clark  Company; 
treasurer,  W.  D.  Ward;  representative 
in  A.N.P.A  Bureau  of  Advertising  com¬ 
mittee,  George  A  Riley,  American  Press 
Association;  directors,  Irwin  Simpson, 
J.  F.  Finley,  H.  G.  Halsted,  George 
Brett,  S.  P.  Mahoney,  Alvin  DeClerque, 
M.  D.  Bryant,  H.  W.  Moloney,  Harry 
Reynolds.  All  held  the  same  offices  last 
year  except  Mr.  Clark,  w'ho  succeeded 
A.  W,  Howland  as  secretary,  and  Mr. 
DeClerque  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  were 
added  to  the  board  to  take  the  places  of 
Mr.  Qark  and  M.  P.  Linn. 


TO  SPONSOR  OPERA 


Cleveland  Press  Underwrites  Fivt 
Open-Air  Performances 

The  Cleveland  Press,  Scripps-Howard 
paper,  Ma^'  20,  signed  a  contract  to 
bring  grand  opera  to  the  new  Municipal 
Stadium,  now  being  rushed  to  comple¬ 
tion  for  the  world  championship  heavy¬ 
weight  contest  July  3. 

Stars  from  the  New  York  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  Company  and  the  Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company  will  sing  leading 
roles  during  the  concerts,  running  from 
July  28  to  Aug.  1.  The  performances 
will  be  given  at  popular  prices. 

The  Stadium  Grand  (Dpera  Company 
has  been  formed  and  the  Press  will 
guarantee  all  expenses.  John  Meilink, 
Press  business  manager,  is  president  of 
the  corporation,  and  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor,  is  secretary-treasurer.  Thomas 
L.  Sidlo,  legal  counsel  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  is  the  attorney. 
Max  B.  Cook  of  the  Press  staff  heads 
the  Milk  Fund  for  which  the  concerts 
will  be  given.  Promotion  work  will  be 
done  by  Elrick  B.  Davis,  literary  editor 
of  the  paper,  and  Rodney  C.  Sutton, 
former  staff  writer. 

The  opera  choruses,  orchestra  and 
other  personnel  will  be  recruited  from 
Clevelanders. 


COSGRIFF  JOINS  BOURGES 

John  E.  Cosgriff,  former  newspaper 
artist  and  cartoonist  on  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  Kansas  City  Journal,  .St.  Joseph 
Daily  News,  and  more  recently  art 
director  for  many  years  for  Hoyt’s  Serv¬ 
ice,  Peck  Advertising  Agency,  and  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Publishing  Company, 
is  now  with  Bourges  Service,  Inc.,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  Artists  Shading 
Sheets  in  charge  of  art  work,  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  contacts. 


W.  W.  HAWKINS  RETURNS 

Completely  recovered  from  the  effect* 
of  a  recent  rheumatism  attack.  \V.  )U 
Hawkins,  general  manager  and  assistant 
chairman  of  the  hoard,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  returned  to  his  office  in  New 
York  May  27.  Mr.  Hawkins  spent  two 
weeks  in  Hot  Springs,  Va. 


SHEPPARD  BUTLER  RESIGNS 

Sheppard  Butler,  executive  editor  of 
Liberty,  has  resigned  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  William  M.  Flynn. 
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AGENT  BLAMES  COPY  FOR  BAD  RESULTS 

Newspapers  Often  Criticised  When  Advertising  Itself  Is  Inappropriate,  Charles  H.  Eyles  Declares — 
Says  Copy  Must  Be  News  and  Contain  ‘‘Newspaper  Spirit” — Compares  Dailies  to  Race  Horses 


By  CHARLES  H.  EYLES 

President,  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  and 
Chairman,  Philadelphia  Council,  A. A. A. A. 


TOO  often,  in  my  judgment,  news¬ 
papers  are  blamed  for  not  produc¬ 
ing  results  anticipated  by  advertisers. 

This,  many  times,  has  been  a  severe 
handicap  to  the  newspaper.  Yet  the 
criticism  is  one  that  isn’t  always 
deserved.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  where 
such  newspaper  criticism  arises,  the  blame 
rests— not  on  the  newspaper,  nor  even 
on  the  advertiser.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
advertising  men  themselves  and  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writers. 

Their  methods  of  approach  often  are 
so  decidedly  in  contrast  to  the  newspaper 
angle,  that  when  (as  sometimes  happens) 
a  newspaper  campaign  doesn’t  “pull”  as 
advertisers  hoped  it  would,  the  fault  is 
laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  newspaper. 

Newspapers  are  advertising  media  that 
offer  the  opportunity  for  daily — often,  in 
fact,  hourly — contact  with  consumers. 
The  spirit  of  the  newspaper  is  one  of 
life,  vigor,  progress,  opportunity.  People 
buy  and  read  newspapers  to  be  informed 
of  news  events  throughout  the  world. 
They  prefer  the  brightly-written,  terse, 
snappy  way  of  presenting  this  news  and 
unless  one  newspaper  gives  them  their 
news  the  way  they  care  to  read  it,  they 
turn  to  another. 

Yet,  knowing  all  this,  many  newspaper 
advertisements  still  continue  to  be  so 
heavy-handed,  so  devoid  of  the  newspaper 
spirit,  so  lacking  in  news  interest  that 
it  is  often  a  miracle  why  even  a  handful 
of  newspaper  readers  is  attracted  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  read  them. 

I  realize  that  I  may  be  criticised  for 
this  attitude.  Yet,  it  is  expressed  solely 
with  the  hope  that  something  construc¬ 
tive  may  result  from  it.  Progress  in 
advertising,  as  well  as  in  any  other  line 
of  endeavor,  comes  only  as  we  try  to 
make  capital  out  of  our  mistakes — to  re¬ 
verse  our  judgments  when  conditions 
prove  them  wrong,  and  then  to  do  the 
thing  rightly. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
happen,  for  example,  if  advertising  men 
would  take  over  the  job  of  caring  for  the 
news  of  the  day  and  newspapermen 
would  write  the  advertising.  I  don’t 
like  to  admit  this,  but  it  wouldn’t  sur¬ 
prise  me  if  people  would  then  buy  the 
newspapers  for  the  advertising,  rather 
than  for  the  editorial  content. 

Many  times,  in  looking  over  some  of 
the  newspapers,  I  am  inclined  to  compare 
them  with  fast  race  horses.  The  various 
editions  are  bursts  of  speed,  rushing  the 
newspapers  into  the  homes  and  transport¬ 
ing  a  vehicle  of  interesting,  timely  news 
information  for  newspaper  readers. 

Then,  very  often,  as  I  look  through 
page  after  page  of  advertising,  I  see  them 
loaded  down  with  heavy,  uninteresting, 
unapjwaling  copy — advertising  copy  that 
effectively  slows  down  the  newspaper 
tempo — that  is  an  extra  added  weight  for 
the  publication  to  carry. 

Yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  newspaper 
advertising  .should  not  be  just  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  every  bit  as  “newsy”  as  the 
editorial  news  matter.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  copy  chief  should  not  func¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way  a  city  editor  sizes 
up  a  news  situation.  The  city  editor 
knows  exactly  where  to  look  for  news 
and  he  knows  how  to  develop  or  inter¬ 
pret  that  news  in  a  way  that  will  in¬ 
trigue  his  readers. 

Of  course,  the  newspaper  writer  has 
the  whole  world  to  draw  from  for  his 
news,  whereas  the  copy  writer  has  only 
the  particular  products  he  is  servicing. 
Yet.  the  contrast  isn’t  so  great  as  we 
might  imagine. 

There  is  news  in  almost  any  happen¬ 
ing.  Someboelv,  somewhere,  is  interested 
in  everything  that  happens — whether  it  is 
®  fire,  a  murder,  a  birth,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  an  oil  stove  or  the  merchandising 
of  oysters.  It  is  the  “finding”  of  the 
news  and  advertising  it  in  a  way  that 
will  make  everybody — even  those  persons 
Pot  in  the  remotest  way  interested  in  the 
oapnening  itself — stop  and  read  it.  That 
IS  the  important  thing. 


There  is  the  old  story  about  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  Society  to  Promote  Peace  that 
broke  up  in  a  row.  Now,  the  meeting 
itself  wasn’t  the  important  thing — except, 
perhaps,  to  the  few  that  attended  it.  It 
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was  merely  incidental  to  the  news  fea¬ 
ture,  which  was,  obyiously,  that  the  gath¬ 
ering  ended  in  a  rumpus.  The  fight  was 
news — not  the  meeting. 

Yeast  was  a  product  used  for  centuries 
in  the  making  of  bread.  Some  advertis¬ 
ing  man,  presumably,  discovered  that  a 
new  market  must  be  created  if  sales  of 
yeast  were  to  continue  growing  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  possible  production.  And  so, 
in  his  research,  he  learned  that  ^east  is 
good  for  health.  That  was  news.  It 
was  treated  as  news — headlined  conspicu¬ 
ously  all  over  the  world.  The  sale  of 
yeast  for  bread  is  now  merely  an  incident 
to  its  larger  use  for  health.  Again,  the 
“nose  for  news”. 

The  news  in  grapefruit  is  its  apparent 
help  to  those  who  would  “reduce”.  The 
news  in  oranges  is  their  sunshine  vitamin 
content.  The  news  in  a  certain  brand 
of  cigarettes  isn’t  the  cigarette  at  all — it’s 
the  package;  in  another,  it’s  the  process 
of  heating;  in  still  another,  it’s  the  lack 
of  a  cough.  And  so  it  goes.  Some¬ 
where,  there  is  news  in  every  manufac¬ 
tured  product.  It  is  the  ability  to  sense 
that  news,  then  present  it  as  news,  in  a 
newsy  way,  that  is  lacking  among  writers 
of  much  of  the  advertising  of  today. 

It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  every 
advertising  agency  copy  writer  who  has 
to  do  with  newspaper  advertising  and, 
especially  now,  radio  announcements — 
could  spend  several  years  as  a  reporter 
and  copy  reader  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
The  training  he  would  get  in  headline 
writing  alone,  would  be  invaluable. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  men  I  haye  known — especially 
copy  writers — are  those  who  have  had 
newspaper  experience,  as  applied  to  news 
writing  and  copy  editing. 

Just  as  a  newspaper  reader  seeks  the 
news,  so  women  readers  also  seek  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  in  the  daily  problem  of 
serving  three  meals  a  day  or  of  taking 
care  of  the  home.  These  are  activities 
which  the  manufacturer-advertiser  could 
utilize  to  promote  his  own  interests,  pro¬ 
viding  he  makes  his  story  of  sufficient 
interest.  Recipes,  for  example,  are  news, 
if  properly  handled  and  brought  to  the 
attention  of  women. 

Newspapers  are  quick  carriers  of  news 
about  products.  Very  often,  sudden  needs 
spring  up  and  if  an  advertiser  is  on  the 
iob.  he  can  project  himself  or  his  product 
in  front  of  the  reader  within  a  few  hours 
or,  at  the  most,  overnight. 


I  recall,  in  connection  with  our  hand¬ 
ling  of  one  of  the  national  political 
campaigns,  where  a  situation  developed 
which  required  an  immediate  presentation 
to  the  general  public.  We  telegraphed 
full-page  advertisements  to  newspjipers 
all  over  the  country  between  late  after¬ 
noon  and  early  evening,  catching  the 
morning  issues. 

These  advertisements  were  telegraphed 
complete  as  to  layout,  borders,  type  face, 
display,  copy,  etc.  On  checking  over 
hundreds  of  newspapers,  it  was  amazing 
how  closely  they  had  followed  the  in¬ 
structions.  The  advertisements  looked 
almost  as  though  electrotynes  had  been 
sent  from  the  agency  to  the  newspapers — 
an  evidence  of  the  splendid  cooperation 
that  newspapers  continually  offer  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Today,  complete  advertisements  can  be 
telephoned,  where  illustrations  are  im¬ 
perative,  appearing  simultaneously  in 
every  important  city  in  the  country. 

Radio  announcements  have  brought  the 
need  for  newspaper  training  up  in  front. 
Radio  announcements  must  be  newsy, 
otherwise  the  listener-in  will  either  be¬ 
come  disgusted  or  the  client’s  good  will 
will  turn  into  ill  will.  Radio  has  the  ear 
of  the  public — and  the  newspaper  has  the 
eye  of  the  public;  both  must  convey  a 
(piick  message  to  the  mind. 

Although  a  newspaper  is  probably  the 
oldest  medium  of  reader  communication, 
newspapers  —  generally  speaking  —  have 
not  developed  the  proper  use  of  the 
medium  as  intensively  or  as  intelligently 
as  magazines,  and  now  the  radio. 

In  my  opinion,  many  advertisers  are 
not  sufficiently  urged  to  use  adequate 
space  for  their  newspaper  announce¬ 
ments.  Often,  they  are  just  ^“among 
those  present”.  This  kind  of  advertising 
does  no  one  any  good.  Rather  than 
being  an  outstanding  “scare  head”  factor 
throughout  the  day’s  editions,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  news  having  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  and  action,  it  is  merely  a  “me,  too,” 
appeal. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Philcuielphia 
North  American  was  waging  its  battle 
against  impure  foods,  and  at  a  time  when 
Herbert  Johnson  was  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  cartoonist,  we  utilized  Herbert  John¬ 
son’s  cartoons  for  a  local  cake  baker, 
tying  up  this  baker’s  pure  food  back¬ 
ground  with  the  vigorous  fight  being 
made  by  the  North  American. 

I  believe  it  was  the  first  use  of  the  car¬ 
toon  commercially.  The  campaign  was 
an  immense  success — it  was  news.  The 
cartoon  form  of  the  advertisements  was 
identical  in  appearance  and  size  with  the 
North  American’s  own  cartoons  on  the 
editorial  page. 

More  recently,  we  have  had  a  cam¬ 
paign— it  is  now  running — on  Freihofer’s 
Sliced  Bread,  the  basis  for  which,  “This 
Is  No  Time  for  Waste”  is  tied  up  with 
the  reduced  circumstances  of  the  great 
mass  of  bread  eaters.  It  stresses  the 
“news”  fact  that  Freihofer’s  Sliced  Bread 
—  being  specially  made  —  stays  fresh 
longer  and  eliminates  waste  of  stale 
bread-ends.  This  campaign  has  been 
successful  because  it  has  portrayed  Frei¬ 
hofer’s  Sliced  Bread  in  a  newsy  way 
that  links  it  up  with  the  necessity  for 
economy,  now  in  the  minds  of  most 
people.  It  is  news. 

For  another  client — Abbotts  Dairies — 
the  adyertising  of  .Abbotts  “A”  Milk  has 
kept  pace  with  the  public’s  increasing 
interest  in  health  and  sanitation.  Pic- 
toriallv  (using  actual  photographs)  and 
with  newsy  headings  and  interesting  text, 
the  newspaper  reader  is  told  the  step  by 
step  story  of  the  system  of  rigid  sanita¬ 
tion  and  laboratory  check  that  permits 
this  product  to  claim  an  unusually  high 
standard  of  purity  and  quality.  It  is 
news — of  benefit  to  the  advertiser  and 
with  an  appeal  to  the  milk  drinker. 


During  the  past  winter  there  were 
grippe  epidemics  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  A  number  of  advertisers  used 
newspapers,  _  in  a  newsy  way,  to  tie  in 
with  this  epidemic  by  suggesting  various 
products  as  possible  forms  of  relief.  I 
know,  in  our  own  case  with  Luden’s 
Menthol  Cough  Drops,  the  use  of  this 
timely  advertising  proved  most  success¬ 
ful.  Again,  news. 

After  all,  the  newspaper  can  do  no 
more  than  sell  white  space  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  and  assure  him  that  the  message 
which  is  in  this  white  space  will  be  de¬ 
livered  by  the  publisher  to  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes.  If  and 
when  newspaper  advertising  does  not 
produce  results  in  reader  action,  I  am 
confident  that  an  honest  anaylsis  would 
indicate  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
newspaper,  nor  its  failure  to  deliver 
circulation,  nor  any  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Rather,  it  was  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  or 
the  advertisement  writer  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  opportunity. 


TO  MOSCOW  FOR  A.P. 


Stanley  Richardson  Sails — Alvin  Holl- 
man  tc  .  )in  London  Bureau 

Stanley  P.  Richardson,  formerly  of 
the  Associated  Pi  ess  general  news  staff, 
sailed  on  the  President  Harding  May  27 
for  England,  later  to  go  to  Moscow 
where  he  will  take  charge  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau,  relieving  Victor 
Eubank  who  will  be  transferred  to 
central  Europe.  Mr.  Richardson  has 
been  with  the  A.P.  ten  years,  and  has 
served  in  the  Dallas,  .Atlanta,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oklahoma  City,  Chicago  and  other 
bureaus. 

Alvin  Hollman,  of  the  A.P.  cable 
desk,  sailed  recently  for  England  where 
he  will  be  attached  to  the  London  A.P. 
bureau.  Mr.  Hollman  was  with  the 
Latin  American  department  before  join¬ 
ing  the  cable  desk. 


“GHOST”  SUING  ART  SHIRES 


Jack  Stenbuck  Claim*  Pay  for  Base¬ 
ball  Player’*  Article* 

Jack  M.  Stenbuck,  a  Milwaukee  news¬ 
paperman,  claiming  to  have  been  the 
“ghost  writer”  who  prepared  the  “life 
story”  of  C.  Arthur  (The  Great)  Shires, 
has  brought  suit  to  recover  from  the 
Milwaukee  baseball  club’s  first  baseman 
his  alleged  share  of  the  profits  accruing 
from  publication  of  articles  appearing 
under  Shires’  name. 

Stenbuck  alleges  Shires  contracte<l 
with  him  for  the  sale,  publication  and, 
when  necessary,  the  writing  of  all 
articles  signed  by  the  ball  player. 

For  a  time,  while  in  training  camp. 
Shires  had  another  newspaperman  write 
the  articles.  Stenbuck  protested  and 
now  seeks  his  share  of  the  money. 


FINANCIAL  GROUP  FORMED 

The  New  Jersey  group  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Advertisers  Association  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  May  8  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  local  chapter 
of  the  Association.  Miss  Mary  K.  Hoyt 
of  the  Montclair  Trust  Oimpany  was 
electerl  secretary.  No  other  officers  were 
elected  since  it  was  decided  to  operate 
an  informal  type  of  organization,  with 
meetings  in  different  New  Jersey  cities. 


PLAN  RADIO  OUTFIT  FOR  SHIP 

The  Chicago  Daily  Neiv.t,  through  its 
radio  station  WMAQ,  has  undertaken  to 
raise  $10,000  by  public  subscription  for 
a  complete  radio  outfit  to  be  installed  in 
the  U.S.S.  Chicago,  the  navy  depart¬ 
ment’s  latest  cruiser. 


BROOKMIRE  SERVICE  APPOINTS 

Brookmire  Economic  Service,  Inc.,  has 
appointed  Rudolph  Guenther-Russell  Law, 
Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 
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SWOPE 

OF 


URGES 

PRESS 


STRICT  CENSORSHIP 
IN  TIME  OF  WAR 


Former  Executive  Editor  of  New  York  World  Advocates 
Suppression  of  Bad  News  and  Active  Propagandizing 
in  Testimony  Before  War  Policies  Commission 

-  By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Waihington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ASHIXGTON,  May  25 — Rigid  cen- 
”  sorship,  suppression  of  “all  ques¬ 
tionable  information,  active  propagand¬ 
izing,  and  control  of  all  newspapers, 
magazines,  b<R)k  publishing  and  radio 
broadcasting  by  a  government  commis¬ 
sion  with  iKjwer  to  suspend  any  of  these 
activities  violating  its  orders,”  was  advo¬ 
cated  as  a  war-time  measure  by  Herbert 
Bayard  Swoi)e,  former  executive  editor 
of  the  Xi’tv  Vork  World,  before  the  War 
Policies  Commission  here  May  22. 

Mr.  Swo|)e  was  invited  to  present  his 
opinion  as  to  what  should  be  dt)ne  with 
the  press  in  time  of  war.  The  commis¬ 
sion  was  created  by  the  last  Congress  “to 
study  methods  for  equalizing  burdens  of 
war,  for  removing  profits  from  war  and 
to  recommend  policies  to  be  pursued  in 
the  event  of  war.” 

The  witness  did  not  champion  censor¬ 
ship  except  as  a  war-time  necessity. 
Censorship,  he  said,  “is  often  stupid, 
never  jxipular  but  always  necessary  if 
wars  are  to  l»e  won.” 

“Just  as  other  constitutional  provisions 
are  ignored  in  time  of  war,  so,  too,  must 
there  be  an  abridgement  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  free  assembly  and  even  free 
thought,”  Mr.  Swope  said. 

“The  cost  may  be  high,  but  if  the 
country  is  worth  saving  then  the  cost  is 
worth  paying,  .^s  an  individual  has  the 
supreme  right  to  defend  his  life  with  any 
weapon  and  at  any  price,  so  a  nation 
may  employ  the  same  method.  The 
whole  scheme  of  things  does  violence  to 
our  concepts,  but  then  so  does  war. 

“By  inclination  I  favor  tolerance,  but 
war  needs  an  iron  hand,  a  single  mind 
and  a  complete  accord  in  jK)licy  and  pur¬ 
pose.  .\t  the  last  only  public  opinion  can 
win  a  war  or  keep  a  victory.  The  proof 
of  this  is  Germany’s  debacle.  Ludendorff 
complained  bitterly  that  his  military 
front  remained  impregnable  long  after 
what  he  ealled  ‘the  home  front’  had 
crumbled. 

“Enlightened  and  informed  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  war  is  ideal  but  the  plan  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  We  mu.st  have  a  stencil.  If  we 
take  the  muzzles  off  the  dogs  of  war  we 
must  put  the  muzzles  on  the  people  and 
the  press. 

“In  time  of  war  the  free  play  of  public 
opinion  with  its  violent  contradictions, 
its  cross-currents,  its  revelation  of  truths, 
must  cease.  Important  as  is  liberty,  life 
is  more  important.  Public  opinion  must 
be  conscribt'd  and  put  to  work  on  defin¬ 
ite  lines.  It  must  be  pressed  into  the 
service  of  winning  the  war ;  it  must  not 
be  permitted  the  disservice  of  seeking  out 
scattered  truths  which,  adding  to  con¬ 
fusion.  become  dangerous. 

“The  regimentation  and  goose-stepping 
of  public  opinion  is  one  of  the  inescapable 
processes  of  war  making.  Thinking 
along  independent  lines  must  be  stopped ; 
all  thought  must  concern  itself  with  win¬ 
ning  the  war  on  the  program  laid  dowm 
by  the  nation.  Censorship  must  prevail. 

“That  is  a  terrifically  high  cost,  but 
war  is  never  cheap.  Some  will  say  bet¬ 
ter  the  nation  sliould  perish  than  that 
it  should  lose  its  soul.  I  disagree  with 
that  idealistic  view.  It  is  meaningless. 
Wars  are  abhorrent  and  useless.  I  ,  op¬ 
pose  war  with  all  my  might.  But  if  it 
come — however  wrong  some  may  hold  it 
to  be;  however  righteous  others  see  it 
to  be — then  it  should  be  fought  quickly, 
desperately  and  every  agency  of  victory 
should  be  utilized.  And  of  these  public 
opinion,  directed,  controlled  and  dis¬ 
seminated  is  the  greatest. 

“It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  avoid 
war,  but  it  is  less  difficult  to  learn  how 
to  win  it.  The  right  of  assembly  is  with¬ 
drawn;  free  speech  and  free  press  be¬ 
come  empty  words.  This  is  brutal  but 
expedient,  for  when  men  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  expression  to  their 
thoughts,  usually  they  stop  thinking 


them.  Memories  of  happier  days  may 
linger,  but  the  practice  ceases.” 

Sources  of  news  dealing  with  such 
things  as  troop  movements  in  war-time 
should  be  “sternly  suppressed,”  Mr. 
Swope  said,  but  there  is  need  of  “great 
campaigns  to  stimulate  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  of  devotion  and  of  sacrifice.” 

“There  the  press  in  all  its  branches 
can  be  most  effective  in  conjunction  with 
the  radio  and  with  direct  speech,”  he 
continued.  “The  matter  of  suppression 
with  respect  to  the  press  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  solve,  since  it  deals  with  th.: 
very  essence  of  successful  journalism — 
getting  all  the  facts  fir.st  and  accurately. 
News  ‘beats’  are  the  heart’s  bhxxl  of 
newspapers. 

“In  time  of  war  they  may  still  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  printed,  but  never  when  they 
affect  the  public  interest.  Then  the  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement  must  be  denied  in 
favor  of  a  general  benefit.  -And  the  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  ‘public  interest’  must  rest 
arbitrarily  with  some  central  txKly. 

“Just  as  raw  materials,  capital  and 
men  are  con.scripted  or  controlled,  so 
must  public  opinion  be  dealt  with  in  time 
of  war.  It  must  be  organized  and  pa¬ 
raded  under  drill  masters.  Censorship 
and  propaganda  are  the  agencies  of  dom¬ 
ination.  The  first,  to  keep  from  the 
enemy  all  information  that  may  be  val¬ 
uable  to  him  and  to  keep  from  the  home 
sector  all  information  destructive  of 
morale.  The  second,  to  build  up  the 
winning  spirit  which  is  the  basic  element 
of  victory." 

Mr.  Swope  said  if  wars  were  to  be 
continued  two  things  were  essential  in 
dealing  with  public  opinion.  He  listed 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Negative — Censorship  ;  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  questionable  information. 

2.  Positive — Propaganda;  which,  how¬ 
ever  naive  at  times,  shall  proclaim  our 
virtues,  sublimate  our  aims  and  accentu¬ 
ate  our  successes  and  indict  the  vices  of 
the  enemy  and  minimize  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

“The  first,”  he  continued,  “can  be 
brought  about  in  part  by  voluntary 
agreement,  but  Iwhind  this  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  licensing  system  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  offenders  may  be  punished 


1  suggest  that  such  a  body  as  was  out¬ 
lined  in  B.  M.  Baruch  s  plan,  recently 
heard  by  the  commission,  he  endowed 
with  the  right  of  licensing  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  publications  and  of  broadcasting, 
and  that  violators  of  the  code  suffer  the 
suspension  of  their  licenses. 

“  The  control  slxiuld  rest  in  a  central 
group,  composed  of  members  of  the 
press,  periodical  and  book  publishers, 
radio  systems  and  representatives  of  the 
Army,  Navy  and  State  Depratments. 
The  intelligence  sections  of  the  military 
elements  can  be  employed  as  agents  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  report.  Representatives  of 
this  licensing  body  should  be  emplaced 
in  designated  regions  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  evil  of  overcentralization  of 
power  with  its  accompanying  danger  of 
abuse. 

“The  propaganda  department  should 
be  seiiarately  organized  and  should  be  a 
direct  offspring  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  special  cabinet  office  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  morale — 
a  Secretary  of  Information.  If  such  a 
step  were  taken  that  office  would  func¬ 
tion  with  the  licensing  commission. 

“Only  in  time  of  war  is  it  permissible 
to  make  a  fetish  of  government.  Instantly 
peace  returns  all  barriers  to  the  free 
play  of  public  opinion  should  be  swept 
away,  for  it  is  abundantly  proved  that 
the  failures  of  popular  government  have 
always  been  due  to  the  failures  of  pub¬ 
lic  t)pinion — public  opinion  that  permit¬ 
ted  it.self  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  self- 
constituted  masters  and  ruled  by  hys¬ 
teria,  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  such  as  was 
e.xpressed  just  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
theory  of  the  directly  Divine  origin  of 
the  American  Constitution  and  the  corol¬ 
lary  that  any  effort  now  at  improvement 
is  blasphemy.” 

McCarthy  to  Atlanta 

h'.  J.  McCarthy,  formerly  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Atlanta  Gcorc/tan  and  Sunday 
American  as  managing  editor.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  succeeds  Royal  Daniel,  Jr.,  who 
has  returned  to  Pittsburgh  where  he  re¬ 
sumes  duties  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Y  un-Tclcgraph. 

FRANKLIN  IN  RICHMOND 

Clifford  A.  Franklin,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  U’orcesfer  (Mass.) 
IWcning  Post  and  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Statesman,  and  before  that  with  the  At¬ 
lanta  Gearf/ian  and  American  and  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (\’a.)  Timcs-Dispatch. 


MARSHAL  CHANG  HSUEH-LIANG  RECEIVES 


Peiping  newspaper  corps  photographed  with  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-Iiang  at 
latter’s  Peiping  residence  April  24,  1931.  (Left  to  right)  J.  C.  Sun,  of  Kuo  Wen 
English  service;  H.  J.  Timperley,  Manchester  Guardian,  acting  Associated 
Press;  Albert  Nachbaur,  Journal  de  Pekin;  Marshal  Chang  Hsueh-Iiang; 
C.  M.  McDonald.  London  Times;  P.  D.  Evans,  Reuters;  L.  Impey,  London 
Morning  Post;  Tsai  Yuan,  linguist  and  Peiping  finance  head;  Y.  D.  Shen, 
counselor  for  Marshal  Chang;  Edward  Hunter,  New  York  Sun  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press;  D.  C.  Bess.  United  Press. 


R.  W.  HOWARD  RETURNS  ^ 
FROM  EUROPEAN  TRIP 

Chairman  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  Interviewed  in  London,  Tells 

of  Failure  of  U.S,  Tariff,  and  Com¬ 
ments  on  Revision  of  War  Debts 

Roy  \\’.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  May  27  on  the  Bre¬ 
men  from  a  several  weeks’  trip  abroad. 

In  London  Mr.  Howard  granted  an  in¬ 
terview  to  the  News  Chronicle  and  to  the 
Sunday  Times,  commenting  on  the  econo¬ 
mic  situation  in  this  country  and  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  war  debts  and  other  interna-  i 
tional  problems. 

Concerning  America’s  tariff  bill  Mr.  f 
Howard  said  to  a  News  Chronicle  re-  * 
porter : 

“The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
fought  the  existing  American  tariff  bill, 
basing  their  objection  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  bad  bill  rather  than  that 
it  was  based  on  a  bad  principle. 

“A  reasonable  protection  designed  only 
to  prevent  foreign  dumping  has  served 
the  United  States  well  in  the  past,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  days  when  her  trade 
balance  was  in  favor  of  her  imports.  Now 
that  America  has  turned  the  corner  and 
Ijeconie  an  export  nation  American  indus¬ 
trialists  and  financiers  of  vision  are  com¬ 
ing  to  recognize  that  a  tariff  bill  which 
goes  to  extremes  becomes  a  liability  to 
our  own  trade  interests  and  a  boon  to 
foreign  competitors.” 

-Asked  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  toward  a  movement  for 
the  general  lowering  of  tariffs,  Mr. 
Howard  said : 

“My  answer  to  this  must  be  a  purely 
personal  opinion.  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  an  opinion  shared  by  many  leaders 
of  thought  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
as  yet  shared  by  the  general  public, 
which  has  not,  of  course,  grasped  the  full 
significance  of  present-day  economic 
trends.  I  believe  that  recently  the  con¬ 
viction  has  developed  that  prohibitive 
protective  tariffs  among  great  nations 
can  succeed  only  when  employed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  one  or  two  great  nations.  They 
defeat  their  own  purpose  when  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  first-class  countries 
employ  them. 

“There  is  no  appreciable  resentment  in 
-America  against  those  nations  which  have 
thrown  up  retaliatory  tariff  walls.  Only 
a  few  self-seeking  and  short-sighted  poli¬ 
ticians  ignored  or  failed  to  foresee  such  a 
natural  retaliation. 

“So  widespread  has  been  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  recent  failure  of  our  own 
sky-scraping  tariff  walls,  that  there  is  al¬ 
ready  talk  of  a  movement  to  be  launched 
in  the  United  States  and  designed  to  bring 
al)out  some  international  agreements  look¬ 
ing  to  a  general  and  reciprocal  lowering 
of  tariff  barriers. 

“Such  a  movement  would  of  course  be 
born  of  enlightened  self-interest,  so^l^ 
what  tardily  recognizing  that  greed  never 
pays.  Such  a  movement,  if  it  gets  under 
way.  will  spring  from  a  realization  that 
no  great  nation  can  with  profit  to  itself 
pursue  a  poliev  that  ignores  the  natural 
and  legitimate  interests  of  other  countries 
with  which  it  hopes  to  increase  its  trade 
relations." 

Mr.  Howard  expressed  himself  as 
“shocked"  to  learn  on  his  arrival  in  Eng 
land  that  people  were  talking  of  the  “com¬ 
ing  war.” 

In  the  London  Times  Mr.  Howard  said 
a  revision  of  war  debts  “will  never  b( 
brought  about  until  the  American  public 
is  convinced  that  revision  will  bring  > 
benefit  to  somehf>dy-  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad."  “Rightly  or  wrongly." 

Mr.  Howard  said,  “that  conviction  does 
not  exist  today.” 


RECOVERS  SIGHT 

•A.  M.  Bray  ton.  publisher  of  the  Mai';  ^ 
son  (AVis.)  State  Journal,  is  back  at  bi- 
desk  after  waging  a  six  months’  success¬ 
ful  battle  to  regain  his  sight.  An  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  a  cataract  was 
performed  and  Mr.  Brayton  celebrated  I 
his  return  by  writing  about  the  opera  J 
tion  in  his  editorial  column.  “The  Rai*' 
bier.” 
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at  about  these  1,600,000  peopl 

in  the  suburbs? 


must  “shoot  l)otli  barrels”  to  score  anything 
-*•  like  a  direct  hit  in  America’s  greatest  home 
market — Philadelphia ! 

Consider! 

There  are  843,067  families — 3, 709, 000  people — living 
within  A.  B.  C.  Philadelphia  and  its  suburban  area. 

In  the  city  proper  there  are  470,378  families. 

In  the  A.  B.  C.  suburbs  there  are  372,689  families. 

Advertising  to  the  city — and  missing  the  372,689 
families — 1,600,000  people  living  in  the  suburbs — 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  failing  to  reach  a  sales 
potential  that  is  the  cream  of  the  Philadelphia  market. 

It  is  in  Philadelphia’s  suburbs  where  the  families  with 
hetter-than-average  incomes  are  concentrated;  where 
there  is  the  ability  and  desire  to  buy  everything  that 
adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  living. 


No  single  newspaper  can  begin  to  sway  the  purchasing 
power  of  A.  B.  C.  Philadelphia  and  its  suburban  area 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  single  newspaper  has 
anything  like  tlie  circulation  volume  necessary  to 
provide  contact  with  the  843,067  families  in  this 
great  market. 

The  one  and  only  way  to  dominate  here — to  obtain 
100%  coverage  of  both  city  and  suburbs — is  through 
the  Curtis-Martin  group  of  Philadelphia  newspapers — - 
the  Morning  and  Sunday  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Public  Ledger. 

In  the  light  of  today’s  merchandising  and  advertising 
requirements  it  will  pay  you  well,  Mr.  Manufacturer, 
to  revaluate  newspaper  schedules  as  they  apply  to 
Philadelphia. 

^  hen  may  we  present  the  facts? 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

lnde[)endence  Square,  Philadelphia 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


morning 


SUNDAY 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 
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SHIP  LINES  OPEN  COPY  ATTACK  TO  WIN 
“WHITE  COLLAR”  VACATION  TOURISTS 

London,  Paris,  Bermuda  and  Canada  Bid  Against  Farm, 
Seashore  and  Mountains — Low  Rate  Cruises, 

Special  Entertainment  Offered 


By  JEROME 

The  old  boarding  house  on  the  farm 
and  the  hotel  by  the  sea  or  in  the 
mountains  must  bid  against  London  and 
Paris,  Bermuda  and  Canada  this  season 
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MONTREAL  TOURIST  «,  CONVENTION  tUREAU 
A  NEW  SIRKS  BUILDING 
^  MONTREAL. CANADA  ^ 


Montreal  business  men  bid  for 
Ameriran  tourists  with  this  kind  of 
co-operative  newspaper  copy. 

for  that  army  of  vacationists  known  as 
the  “white  collar  class."  The  race  is  on, 
with  the  big  steamship  and  railway  com¬ 
panies  putting  “full  speed  ahead”  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

The  average  office  worker  in  eastern 
cities  who  usually  gets  two  or  three 
weeks’  vacation  with  pay  may  go  "down 
to  the  sea  in  ships"  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  modern  ocean  travel,  plus  many  new 
entertainment  features,  for  as  little  as  he 
would  spend  at  a  seashore  resort.  Oper¬ 
ators  of  steamships  from  New  York  city 
and  Boston  are  out  to  get  a  lion’s  share 
of  this  “white  collar’’  business  this  sum¬ 
mer  and  they  are  offering  everything 
from  week-end  cruises  to  three-week 
tours  at  never-before-mentioned  prices. 

••Mso  bidding  for  the  man  and  woman 
with  moderate  purse  are  the  business  men 
and  municiiial  governments  of  Bermuda, 
Montreal,  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia.  Air¬ 
plane,  railway  and  steamship  lines  are 
ready  to  carry  record  crowds  to  the 
pleasure  island  of  the  south.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  metropolis,  Montreal,  and  its  sister 
city,  Quebw,  appeal  to  the  vacationists 
who  seek  “old  world”  atmosphere  with¬ 
out  crossing  the  seas,  while  Nova  Scotia 
bids  for  the  devotee  of  vigorous  out 
door  sports. 

.\n  innovation  in  vacation  travel  was 
announced  this  week  to  New  Yorkers  in 
half-page  advertisements  which  told  of 
modern  “Show  Boat”  cruises  on  the  Red 
Star  liner  Belgenland.  To  quote  press  an¬ 
nouncements,  “the  gay  and  debonair 
ghosts  of  the  departed  fleet  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  show  lioats  and  their  companies  of 
Thespians  will  walk  once  again  this  sum- 
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mcr  and  revive  pleasant  memories  of  de- 
Iiarted  glory  along  the  levees.” 

The  vacationist  who  has  $70  to  spend 
for  a  six-days’  voyage  to  Nova  Scotia 
may  enjoy  these  “Show  Boat”  cruises  with 
their  troupes  of  Broadway  theatrical 
stars  who  will  give  daily  and  nightly 
entertainments.  The  William  Morris 
Theatrical  Enterprises,  well-known  book¬ 
ing  agents,  will  engage  the  talent  and  ar¬ 
range  the  ship  programs. 

Live  cruises  of  this  nature  have  been 
scheduled,  the  first  one  leaving  New 
York  on  July  18. 

In  a  further  effort  to  bring  European 
travel  within  reach  of  the  majority  of 
people  this  summer  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  series  of  low-cost  ocean  trips 
which  bring  the  entire  expense  of  & 
three-weeks’  holiday,  including  Paris 
and  London,  down  to  $197.  Red  Star 
liners  Westernland  and  Pennland  offer 
their  entire  third  class  sections  for  these 
voyages,  the  first  of  which  will  leave 
New  York,  Aug.  1. 

Current  copy  of  the  I.M.M.  company 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  bears  the 
line.  “A  European  vacation  need  cost  no 
more  than  a  domestic  one.”  The  copy 
is  “dressed  up”  with  illustrations  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Wills  Moody,  the  tennis  star.  The 
sketches  depict  the  incidents  which  im¬ 
pressed  Mrs.  Moody  when  she  was  a 
passenger  on  the  White  Star  liner  Ma¬ 
jestic  last  summer. 

The  low  cost  cruises  being  offered  by 
virtually  every  steamship  line  from  east¬ 
ern  ports  are  an  immediate  result  of  the 
business  conditions  of  the  day ;  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  realization  by  ship  owners  that 
volume  business  at  reduced  rates  not 
only  will  overcome  expected  losses  for 
this  season  but  also  will  develop  a  new 
class  of  ocean  travelers  for  the  future. 

Instead  of  holding  its  ships  in  port  for 
several  days  at  a  time  between  trans- 
Atlantic  trips,  the  Cunard  Line  began  the 
new  trend  by  sending  its  liners  on  short 
week-end  cruises.  Passengers  on  these 
cruises  were  given  questionnaires  in 
which  they  were  asked  to  tell  their  re¬ 
actions  to  ocean  travel. 

“Scores  of  these  replies  show  that 
ocean  travel  has  won  new  converts,”  H. 
P.  Borer,  assistant  general  of  the  Cunard 
I.ine,  reported.  “We  asked  passengers 
if  they  had  ever  been  on  a  trans-Atlantic 
liner,  if  they  had  considered  seriously  a 
trans-Atlantic  trip  prior  to  their  taking 
the  week-end  trip,  and  if  they  now  be¬ 
lieved  they  would  ever  go  abroad.  _  The 
result  was  surprising.  An  experiment 
with  the  liner  has  developed  an  ardent 
desire  to  travel  in  people  who  had  con¬ 
sidered  it  massively,  if  at  all.” 

Another  phase  of  ocean  travel  upon 
which  advertising  copy  writers  are  bas¬ 
ing  appeals  is  the  knowledge  that  many 
businessmen  have  decided  to  take  longer 
vacations  this  year,  and  many  others  will 
go  away  who  never  before  left  their 
desks. 

A  quotation  from  Rudyard  Kipling — 
“Boots,  boots,  marching  up  and  down 
again” — tells  another  story,  in  newspaper 
advertising,  of  the  steamship  operators’ 
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Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  tdso 
leads  ALL  newspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  THAN  47,000  DAILY  — MORE  THAN  48,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


bid  for  business.  Five-column  space, 
featuring  this  Kipling  excerpt  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  footwear  peculiar  to  foreign 
countries,  announced  a  world  cruise  of 
the  Hamburg-American  Line  that  starts 
from  Ne.v  York  next  January. 

The  appeal  for  next  winter’s  world 
cruises  is  being  made  early  to  assure  full 
registers.  The  competition  is  keen,  too, 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  company  en¬ 
tering  its  new  42,500-ton  liner,  Empress 
of  Britain,  in  the  lists.  This  giant 
steamer,  offering  apartments,  (five  rooms 
for  as  low  as  $3,950)  is  scheduled  to 
leave  in  December  on  a  world  cruise. 

W'ith  the  North  German  Lloyd  line’s 
Bremen  and  Euroi)a  setting  the  pace, 
speed  is  the  keynote  of  appeals  to  the 
hardened  sea  traveler.  The  Empress  of 
Britain  makes  its  claim  for  a  large  part 
of  American  travel  business  by  plying 
between  Southampton  and  Quebec  in 
five  days.  The  United  States  Lines  is 
busy  putting  forth  its  Leviathan  on  a 
slogan  of  “Five-day  vibrationless  speed.” 

Railroads,  government  tourist  agencies 
and  private  resort  organizations  are  com¬ 
batting  the  lure  of  the  sea  with  new  styles 
of  copy  that  bespeak  adventure  and 
acquaintance  with  the  past  rather  than 
just  travel  or  rest.  Noteworthy  cam¬ 
paigns  are  running  in  eastern  newspapers 
for  Southern  California,  “where  it  never 
rains,”  and  for  San  Francisco,  “Amer- 
ca’s  coolest  summer  city.”  Then  there 
are  the  advertisements  of  the  dude 
ranches  and  Yellowstone  National  Park 
tours,  heading  a  list  of  many  other  single 
appeals  to  the  domestic  vacationist. 

The  most  important  co-operative  ad¬ 
vertising  is  being  undertaken  by  Cana¬ 
dian  organizations.  The  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia  is  depicting  “Canada’s  Ocean 
Playground”  as  “The  land  of  Evange¬ 
line”  and  “Eric  the  Red.”  .The  Provin¬ 
cial  Tourist  Bureau  of  Quebec  is  adver¬ 
tising  "The  France  of  America — Once, 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World,”  while 
Chauteaii  Frontenac  continues  its  own 
copy  which  describes  historic  Quebec, 
with  “moat,  citadel,  chain-gate,  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  the  soldiers  of  the  King.” 


An  international  arrangement  has  been 
effected  to  promote  the  City  of  Montreal 
and  the  Adirondack  mountain  region  of 
New  York  state  as  vacation  centers,  B.  T.  1 
Fay,  advertising  director  of  the  Montreal 
Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau  and  of 
the  .Adirondack  Resorts  Association,  told  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher.  In  a  campaign 
which  Mr.  Fay  described  as  “eminently  I 
successful,”  Montreal  is  being  advertised  I 
year-round,  as  a  capital  of  winter  sports  I 
and  as  an  old  world  city.  The  slogan  is  ^ 
“Abroad,  without  crossing  the  seas.” 

Beginning  in  June,  the  Montreal  Tour¬ 
ist  and  Convention  Bureau  ceases  its 
individual  campaign  and  joins  with  the  I 
Adirondack  Resorts  Association  in  a  cam-  ■ 
paign  that  is  designed  to  promote  vaca¬ 
tion  tours  in  New  Y  ork  state  and  Canada. 
The  two  organizations,  Mr.  Fay  esti¬ 
mated,  have  spent  approximately  $500,-  I 
(KX)  in  10  vears  of  co-operative  effort  to  I 
promote  the  region.  This  year  news-  f 
papers  of  principal  cities  as  far  west  as 
Ohio  will  be  used  in  a  campaign  which 
has  been  spurred  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  Adirondack  State  Park. 

“Our  advertising  has  brought  wonder¬ 
ful  results.”  Mr.  Fay  declared.  “The 
tourist  business  is  now  the  second  most 
important  industry  in  Montreal,  led  only 
by  the  wheat  industry.  We  have  won 
recognition  for  the  city  as  the  winter 
sports  capital  of  the  continent.  This  is 
shown  in  what  we  regard  as  the  ‘cumul¬ 
ative  benefits’  of  advertising.  The  (x)ca 
Cola  company,  Macy’s  department  store 
and  other  advertisers  have  cited  Mon¬ 
treal  as  a  city  of  distinction,  either  in 
contrast  to  New  Orleans  of  the  south, 
or  in  comparison  with  St.  Moritz  of  the 
.Alps.” 

LORD  ROTHERMERE  TO  CANADA 

Lord  Rothermere,  principal  owner  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Mirror 
and  other  newspapers  is  making  a  trip 
to  Quebec  on  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  liner  Empres  of  Ifritain 
which  arrives  at  Quebec  June  1.  He 
will  return  to  Southampton  when  the  liner 
returns  leaving  Queliec,  June  6. 


139,073  copies  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  are  read 
in  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas 
every  day  ...  by  people  in  an 
able-to-buy  condition  and  a 
ready-to-buy  frame  of  mind. 
Naturally  they're  going  to  buy 
goods  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
paper  they  read  .  .  .  the 

Star-Telegram. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

morning  evening  SUNDAY 

AMON  G  CARTER  A  L.  SHUMAN 


★ 
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Chicago  is  No 

PUSHOVEH 

Many  a  man  who  thought  he  could  put  Chicago  in  the 
bag  with  a  couple  of  fast-talking  boys  and  a  2000-line 
'^campaign''  is  cutting  out  paper  dolls  somewhere  today. 

Like  any  other  market,  Chicago  will  give  you  busi¬ 
ness  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  effort  you  put  into 
it.  It  is  the  second  largest  market  in  the  country  —  you 
can’t  tackle  it  on  the  same  scale  you  would  the  tenth 
largest  and  reach  any  destination  worth  the  trip. 

You  have  to  hit  Chicago  with  your  eyes  open — and 
the  Chicago  Evening  American  has  the  best  eye-open¬ 
ing  equipment  concerning  Chicago  that  is  available 
from  any  source.  That  is  one  of  two  reasons  for  calling 
in  this  newspaper  if  you  want  to  make  Chicago  your 
oyster— the  other  is  a  ten-year  evening  fielcLcirculation 
leadership  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  which  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  Chicago  prefers  to  take  home  at  night. 

CHICAGO  EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its 
TENTH  YEAR  of  circulation 
leadership  in  Chicago's 
evening  field 

National  Representatives:  • 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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STORES  SEEK  ADVERTISING  ACCURACY 
BY  TESTING  THEIR  MERCHANDISE 

Expansion  of  This  Idea  Would  Eliminate  Many  Costly  Evils — 
Merchants  and  Newspapers  Urged  to  Co-operate  in 
Promoting  Truthful  Copy 


By  A.  A. 

{This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  Mr.  Snyder  on  Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Advertising.) 

'THE  textile  chemist  of  a  large  New 
York  department  store  strolled 
through  the  men’s  furnishings  section 
and  noticed  a  large  quantity  of  men’s 
hosiery  on  sale.  Each  pair  was  labelled 
“part  wool”  and  at  the  attractive  price 
of  29  cent  a  pair,  few  could  deny  the 
unusual  value.  Since  our  laboratory 
friend  is  a  searcher  and  not  a  shopper 
he  purchased  several  pairs  and  retired 
to  his  proving  grounds.  He  was  under 
the  impression,  before  making  a  scienti¬ 
fic  examination  that  the  designation 
“part  wool”  meant  probably  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  wool  content.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  the  public  did  too. 

When  we  visited  the  laboratory  sev¬ 
eral  days  later  the  chemist  presented  us 
with  his  analysis  which  disclosed  that  only 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  wool  was 
found  in  the  body  of  the  hosiery.  A 
few  idle  strands  of  wool  had  evidently 
found  their  way  into  the  yarn  and  the 
makers  had  no  compunction  in  identify¬ 
ing  their  products  as  “part  wool."  The 
department  buyer  had  purchased  this 
lot  of  goods  believing  that  there  was  a 
representative  part  of  wool  in  the  hos¬ 
iery.  The  public’s  expansive  imagina¬ 
tion  may  have  visualized  the  wool 
content  as  being  up  to  40  or  50  per  cent. 
And  yet,  counter  displays  and  advertis¬ 
ing  emphasized  the  advisability  of  stock¬ 
ing  up  on  these  unusual  “part  wool”  hose 
at  29  cents  a  pair. 

When  the  buyer  was  informed  as  to 
the  substance  of  this  merchandise  he 
wasted  no  time  in  making  these  findings 
known  to  the  manufacturer.  The  mis¬ 
leading  labels  were  removed  from  later 
shipments  and  from  then  on  that  item 
was  sold  as  cotton  hosiery. 

Soon  after,  another  incident  was 
brought  to  our  attention  which  in  its 
early  stages  promised  to  develop  into  an 
unsolved  mystery.  The  adjustment  de¬ 
partment  receiv^  a  number  of  dresses 
from  customers  with  the  complaint  that 
the  material  was  defective.  Ordinary 
examination  indicated  the  textile  to  be 
satisfactory.  Several  of  the  frocks  were 
sent  to  the  laboratory.  Qippings  from 
the  bodies  of  the  garments  were  taken 
at  random  and  subjected  to  the  probings 
of  the  chemist.  He  found  nothing 
wrong.  He  was  puzzled  and  checked 
the  complaint  slips  to  find  that  the  store 
patrons  all  had  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  was  along  the  fastening  edges  of  the 
frocks  that  the  material  tore.  So  he  re¬ 
peated  his  tests  and  found  the  textile  in 
those  areas  to  l>e  sub-standard.  The 
chemist  was  intrigued  to  know  why  the 
material  was  perfect  in  all  parts  of  these 
garments  and  not  along  the  edges  where 
they  were  fastened.  He  called  the  dress 
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buyer  and  was  given  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer  who  had  sold  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  store.  Soon  after  he  visited 
the  workrooms  of  the  vendor  and  was 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  their  methods 
of  manufacturing.  He  noticed  that  the 
finishers  of  the  dresses  (women  who  at¬ 
tend  to  the  small  finishing  touches)  were 
industriously  engaged  in  affixing  hooks 
and  eyes  to  each  garment.  Before 
stitching  them,  each  woman  placed  the 
fastenings  in  a  solution  so  that  they 
would  be  bright  and  shiny.  When  the 
store  chemist  inspected  the  liquid  he 
found  it  to  contain  a  caustic  chemical 
which  would  injure  fragile  materials 
even  if  it  gave  new  lustre  to  metal.  It 
was  apparent  from  his  observations  that 
the  finishers  were  sewing  these  fasteners 
to  the  dresses  while  their  hands  were 
still  moist  from  the  deteriorating  chemi¬ 
cal.  By  the  time  these  frocks  reached 
the  store,  the  construction  of  the  material 
was  so  impaired  that  it  was  small  won¬ 
der  customers  found  the  dresses  defective 
all  along  the  edges.  The  mys*ery  was 
solved.  Yet,  the  time  and  energy  de¬ 
voted  to  clearing  up  this  matter  was 
extremely  costly  to  the  store  and  in¬ 
jured  the  prestige  of  the  firm  with  a 
number  of  very  good  patrons. 

Are  these  isolated  cases?  Hardly. 
What  can  these  illustrations  mean  to 
merchants  and  newspaj^rs?  Simply  this  : 
Advertising  accuracy  is  on  trial.  It  is 
not  enough  to  present  merchandise  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  best  of  faith  when  consumer 
experiences  show  these  goods  to  be  im¬ 
perfect  or  unsatisfactory  within  the 
ordinary  bounds  of  usage.  Naturally,  it 
is  a  herculean  task  for  newspapers  and 
stores  to  screen  out  and  subject  every 
purchase  or  offering  to  the  analytical 
inspection  of  a  chemist.  We  hear  that 
such  a  course  would  be  ruinously  costly. 
That  may  be  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  returned  goods  problem  of  stores  is 
developing  into  a  Frankenstein.  Is  it 
less  costly  to  wait  and  see  what  will 
happen  to  purchased  goods  and  then 
make  amends  if  something  goes  wrong 
or  would  it  be  more  advisable  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  minimize  errors?  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Yet,  we 
cannot  verv  well  deny  the  merchant’s 
responsibility  in  sponsoring  his  wares 
even  though  he  does  not  actually  manu¬ 
facture  them.  The  public  has  a  rierht  to 
expect  his  claims  to  be  truthful.  Other¬ 
wise,  they  would  not  lodge  complaints 
with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  al.so 
true  that  manv  shoppers  are  attracted  to 
stores  through  the  medium  of  displav 
advertising.  Can  newspapers  detach 
themselves  from  the  representations  made 
bv  advertisers?  Is  theirs  merely  a  me¬ 
chanical  presentation  of  advertising 
messages?  If  the  reply  is  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  how  can  we  reconcile  this  state¬ 


ment  with  the  censorship  which  many 
publications  exercise  in  treating  with 
certain  types  of  classihed  advertising? 
Does  the  publisher  limit  his  interest  to 
only  one  kind  of  published  advertising? 

A  number  of  magazines  have  taken 
steps  to  participate  in  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  attendant  upon  the  featuring  of  paid 
advertising.  They  use  their  own  labora¬ 
tories  and  testing  departments  to  check 
the  claims  made  by  advertisers  for  their 
products.  If  the  examinations  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  publishers,  endorse¬ 
ment  follows.  In  this  way,  the  magazine 
actually  becomes  a  party  to  the  presen¬ 
tation.  In  effect,  this  is  a  double  war¬ 
ranty  to  assure  tbc  prospective  purchaser 
that  the  merchandise  he  buys  will  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  statements  made  in  the 
copy.  Should  claims  arise  involving 
misrepresentation  or  faulty  performance, 
the  publisher  enters  the  picture  as  well 
as  the  advertiser.  What  does  such  a 
working  arrangement  accomplish?  It 
strengthens  the  effectiveness  and  value 
of  advertising.  It  raises  the  prestige  of 
the  publication  and  stamps  the  products 
with  official  approval  which  is  a  most 
important  selling  point. 

We  approach  a  subject  which  is 
charged  with  a  great  number  of  possibili¬ 
ties  and  complications  if  we  wish  to 
carry  out  such  a  program  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  advertising.  Censorship  by 
the  press  over  display  advertising  claims 
is  a  big  order,  but  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  it  is  not  as  far  off  as  we 
might  think. 

The  activities  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  governmental  agencies  in 
eliminating  extravagant  claims  and 
vicious  advertising  practices  arc  i.m- 
ited.  At  best,  such  organizations  can 
treat  with  only  the  most  flagrant  cases. 
It  is  in  the  prosaic  and  humdrum  mil¬ 
lions  of  retail  transactions  that  we  find 
the  core  of  the  “returned  goods  evil,” 
adjustments,  refunds,  complaints,  defec¬ 
tive  goods,  fading,  shrinking,  incorrect 
sizes,  shopworn  garments,  misrepresented 
Qualities  and  sub-standard  merchandise. 
The  B.  B.  B.  and  the  bureaus  in  Wash¬ 
ington  cannot  any  more  cope  with  this 
,  colossal  problem  than  the  small  Dutch 


lad  who  tried  to  stem  the  incoming  tides 
of  the  ocean  by  thrusting  himself 
against  the  breaking  sea  wall. 

There  is  a  penalty  to  pay  for  inaccu¬ 
rate  advertising.  The  merchant,  manu¬ 
facturer,  newspaper  and  consumer  are 
affected.  The  establishment  of  labora¬ 
tories  by  several  department  stores  is  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  general  prob¬ 
lem. 

Such  an  effort  is  merely  a  feeble  ges¬ 
ture  however,  because  of  the  number  of 
contributing  factors  involved. 

We  firmly  believe  that  something 
should  be  done  by  newspapers  and  mer¬ 
chants  to  seek  a  solution.  Theirs  is  a 
common  objective  and  it  lies  within  the 
powers  of  these  factions  to  find  a  way 
out.  One  is  the  message  bearer,  the 
other  the  armor  bearer.  Such  groups 
as  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  should  convene  at 
regular  intervals  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  closer  working  arrangement  in 
the  treatment  and  handling  of  merchan¬ 
dise-advertising  relations.  As  matters 
now  stand,  the  department  store  execu¬ 
tive  merely  tolerates  the  newspaper  as 
he  would  any  other  supplier.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  apologetic  and  tactful  in  serving 
the  account  of  the  merchant.  Rather 
than  present  some  vital  suggestion  as  it 
relates  to  accuracy  in  advertising,  the 
newspaper  man  studiously  avoids  discus¬ 
sions  which  tend  to  antagonize. 

We  firmly  believe  that  aspects  of 
truthful  and  helpful  advertising,  testinr 
of  goods,  merchandise  claims  and  the 
sponsoring  of  advertising  claims  are  sub¬ 
jects  which  call  for  action  by  the  official 
groups  that  guide  the  affairs  of  both  the 
merchant  and  the  press. 

WALLER  HEADS  PAPER  FIRM 

Directors  of  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Int, 
paper  merchants,  New  York,  meeting 
recently  elected  Tom  T.  Waller  presi¬ 
dent  and  Nathaniel  L.  Miller  treasurr 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  death 
of  Alvah  Miller,  former  president  and 
treasurer. 
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MORE 

CARS  Sold  in  First  Four 
Months  of  1931  Than  in 
Entire  Year  of  1930** 

The  above  statement  was 

contained  in  a  letter  to  the 

NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS 

from  the  local  distributor  of  utl  l 
^  I  r  ,  In©  above  announce- 

two  well-known  makes  ot  auto-  .  , 

mobiles.  He  further  stated: 

tangible  proof  of  the 
business  boosting  power  of  the 
NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS,  as  our 
lineage  in  it  this  year  was  increased 
in  approximately  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  our  sales  in- 
Tangible  proof,  too,  that  busi-  i  .1 

.  creased  over  the  same 
ness  in  the  Newark  market  is  •  j  •• 

good — that  advertising  in  the  P®!"'©  • 
country's  largest  six-day  news¬ 
paper  does  pay. 


(fbcnino 

fXtm 


EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Business  A  Advertising  Mgr. 
215-221  Market  Street 
News  rk.  New  Jersey 
O’MARA  A  ORMSBEE 
General  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 
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The  Boston  American 


SPECIFIES 

Goodrich 

Rollers 

EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 
ITS  NEW  PRESSES 


i  ®  i 

r  H  I  ■ 

-  ’ll  e  *  S  f 


The  Hoe  Super-produc 


completely  equipped 


with  Goodrich  Rollers. 


Here  S  another  of  the  long  list  of  great 
newspapers  which  use  Goodrich 
Rollers.  Goodrich  Rollers  have  been  on  its 
presses  since  1920.  Other  rubber  rollers 
have  been  tried  and  compared.  But  when 
the  equipment  for  its  new  16  Hoe  Super¬ 
production  Press  Units  was  ordered, 
Goodrich  Rollers  were  specified  exclusively. 

Goodrich  Rollers  bring  new  service  and 
marked  economies  to  any  newspaper.  Loca¬ 
tion  makes  no  difference.  Climate  does  not 
affect  them.  No  matter  where  your  plant  is, 
print  becomes  sharper,  half-tones  cleaner. 
Your  whole  paper  takes  on  new  brightness 
— looks  as  fresh  as  its  news. 


These  good  looks  come  with  less  attention. 
You  can  forget  wash-ups — consider  chang¬ 
ing  and  doctoring  things  of  the  past.  You 
save  time  and  labor.  And  besides  when  ordi¬ 
nary  rollers  would  have  to  he  discarded, 
Goodrich  Rollers  are  still  speeding  runs 


and  doing  their  job 

like  new. 

_  # 

Write  today  for 

the  full  story  of 

how  Goodrich 

Rollers  can  improve 

your  paper  anfl  the 

efficiency  of  your 

plant. 


75  West  St.,  New  York 


NILES  &  NELSON,  INC. 

Exclusive  Distributors 


f  i  I 


The  plant  of  The  Boston  American 


400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Goodrich  Rollers 
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NEWSPAPER  LOSES  IN  CASE  INVOLVING 
SALE  OF  TYPESETTING  MACHINE 

Continued  Use  of  Machine  Before  Complaint  Was  Lodged 
Waived  Manufacturer’s  Warranty  of  Fitness, 

United  States  Court  Decides 


Br 

ENERALLY  speaking,  where 
newspaper  buys  macitinery  for  a 
particular  purpose,  relying  upon  the  skill 
or  judgment  of  the  seller  in  its  selection, 
there  will  arise  an  implied  warranty  of 
fitness  lor  the  purpose  purchased.  It 
follows,  under  such  circumstances,  if 
the  article  purchased  proves  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  the  buyer  will  have  a  clear  right  to 
rescind  the  contract. 

However,  it  is  equally  well  settled  that 
a  duty  rests  upon  the  buyer  to  give 
notice  of  such  action  without  undue  de¬ 
lay  after  defects  have  been  discovered, 
and  the  continued  use  of  machinery  for 
an  unreasonable  time,  after  discovery  of 
its  unfitness  lor  the  buyer's  purp()se,  may 
constitute  a  waiver  of  the  implied  war¬ 
ranty  of  fitness. 

Needless  to  say,  here  is  a  point  of  com¬ 
mercial  law  that  newspaper  business 
executives  may  well  have  in  mind  when 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
arc  being  enteri-d  into.  And,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  judicial  reasoning  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  following  recently  decided  Fed¬ 
eral  case  may  be  reviewed  with  interest 
and  profit. 

Merc  the  defendant  was  the  Williamson 
(W.V'^a.)  Daily  A^ezvs  and  the  plaintiff 
was  the  Linograph  Company,  Daveniiort, 
la.  The  defendant  purchased  of  the 
plaintiff  among  other  things,  a  typesetting 
machine  with  equipment  at  a  total  price 
of  The  contract  of  sale  was  in 

writing,  and  the  plaintiff  guaranteed  the 
machine  to  be  of  good  mechanical  con¬ 
struction,  and  agreed  to  replace  any  parts 
that  proved  defective. 

The  machine  was  of  a  new  type,  not 
in  extensive  use  at  that  time,  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  defendant  relied  to 
some  extent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
plaintiff  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  machine 
for  the  defendant’s  purpose.  This  view 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
tract  of  sale  required  the  plaintiff  to 
install  the  machine,  and  furnish  an  oiwr- 
ator  to  give  instructions  in  its  operation. 

After  the  machine  had  been  installed 
and  i .  operation  about  three  months,  the 
defendant  wrote  the  plaintiff  a  letter  of 
commendation  in  which  the  machine  was 
praised  as  being  the  best  investment  ever 
placed  in  defendant’s  plant.  Defendant 
continued  to  use  the  machine  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  ten  months,  paying  certain  notes 
that  fell  due  thereon  in  the  meantime. 
At  this  time  defendant  appears  to  have 
suffered  a  complete  reversal  of  its  prior 
opinion  of  the  fitness  of  the  machine  for 
the  purpose  purchased,  for  it  wrote  plain¬ 
tiff  repudiating  the  contract  and  demand¬ 
ing  the  return  of  what  had  been  paid 
thereon. 

As  may  be  expected,  a  dispute  followed. 
The  plaintiff  declined  to  accept  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  machine ;  the  defendant  re¬ 
fused  to  make  further  pa>’ments,  and  the 
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was  the  average  net  mW 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

APRIL,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN 
per  Sunday  for  the  month  of 
April,  1931,  was  194,856. 

!  Everything  in  Baltimore 

I  Revolve  Around 

I  THE  SUN 

;  Mondng  Evewiag  Sunday 


controversy  culminated  in  plaintiff  filing 
the  action  to  recover  the  balance  due. 
Defendant  counterclaimed  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a  breach  of  warranty. 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  district 
court  found  for  the  plaintiff  and  rendered 
a  decree  accordingly.  The  defendant 
-ippealed,  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
fourth  circuit,  in  reviewing  the  record 
in  resjject  to  whether  there  had  been  a 
breach  of  warranty,  among  other  things 
said : 

“VYe  feel  that  the  decree  must  be 
affirmed  if  for  no  other  reasons  than  be¬ 
cause  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
purcha.ser's  letter  of  Nov.  18,  *  *  * 

and  its  subsequent  acts.  That  letter  was 
written  by  the  editor,  and  one  of  the 
same  officials  who  signed  the  original 
contract  of  purchase.  In  it  he  reviews 
his  company’s  experience  with  the  ma¬ 
chine  over  a  period  of  more  than  three 
months,  and  states,  without  any  reser¬ 
vation  or  equivocation,  that  ‘it  has  proved 
the  best  investment  we  have  put  in  out 
plant.’  *  ♦  * 

“.\dd  to  this  commendation  the  fact 
that  for  an  additional  ten  months,  *  *  * 
the  purchaser  continued  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  ♦  ♦  *  without  any  complaint 

whatsoever,  and  we  must  conclude  that 
there  was  strong  evidence  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of 
the  contract. 

“But,  assuming  that  there  had  been  a 
breach  of  either  the  express  or  implied 
warranty,  the  purchaser,  in  order  to 
avail  itself  of  the  right  to  rescind  the 
contract  on  such  ground,  was  required  to 
manifest  its  election  so  to  do  without 
undue  delay,  otherwise  such  right  was 
lost.  This  is  expressly  provided  in  the 
Uniform  Sales  Act  as  follows: 

“  ‘Where  the  goods  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  buyer,  he  cannot  rescind  the 
sale  if  he  knew  of  the  breach  of  war¬ 
ranty  when  he  accepted  the  goods,  or  if 
he  fails  to  notify  the  seller  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  of  the  election  to  rescind. 
*  *  *’ 

“Here  the  purchaser  waited  14  months 


FOR  EFRCIENCY 
NET  PRODUCT 
and  PROFIT 

GET  A  DUPLEX 

“SUPER-UNIT”  PRESSES 
“TUBULAR”  PRESSES 
“FLAT  BED”  PRESSES 

A  press  for  every  newspaper. 

A  pressroom  engineering  serv¬ 
ice  for  every  press  user. 

Our  Customers 

Write  Our  Ads 

‘*We  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  being  obtained 
on  our  new  Duplex.  It  is  of 
solid,  substantial  construc- 
tion,  runs  smooth  and  gives 
a  high-class  printed  news- 
paper.” 


LESUE  CHILDS 
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before  making  any  complaint  whatso¬ 
ever,  during  all  of  which  time  it  used 
the  machine,  continued  to  pay  for  it,  and, 
after  it  had  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  three  months,  wrote  the  letter  of 
Nov.  18,  •  *  *  praising  it  unquali¬ 
fiedly.  *  *  *  For  the  foregoing  rea¬ 
sons  we  find  no  error  in  the  action  of 
the  trial  judge,  and  the  decree  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  affirmed.”  (47  Fed.  Rep.  2d, 
523.) 

And  so  the  defendant  newspaper,  was 
held  liable  for  the  price  of  the  machine. 
And,  as  an  example  of  judicial  reason¬ 
ing  on  when  the  continued  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery  may  void  an  implied  warranty 
of  fitness  for  the  buyer’s  purpose,  this 
case  is  hard  to  beat.  And  so  too,  the 
finding  in  this  particular  case  that  there 
had  been  no  breach  of  warranty  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  reasoning  on  the 
penalty  for  unreasonable  delay  in  re¬ 
scinding  when  there  is  a  breach 

In  the  light  of  which,  it  is  clear  that 
a  newspaper  executive  charged  with  the 
purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment 
should  be  alert  in  respect  to  continuing 
to  use  equipment  if  it  proves  unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 


HELFRICH  OPENS  OFFICE 

John  Helfrich,  formerly  director  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers’  research  department, 
has  gone  into  business  for  himself  as  a 
consulting  chemist  and  industrialist  with 
offices  at  11  West  42d  street.  New  York. 
Mr.  Helfrich  has  been  with  the  Hearst 
organization  since  1922,  specializing  in 
inks,  newsprint  and  metals.  He  suc- 
cee<led  the  late  George  Palmer  as  director 
in  1925. 


JOINS  IOWA  DAILIES 


C.  J.  Feldman  New  National  Maaagn 
of  Dea  Moines  Register-Tribune 

Charles  J.  Feldman  of  New  York  City 
has  been  named  national  advertisiv 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regii. 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Feldman  was 
'connected  with 
;the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  depart- 
ment  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
newspapers  fjo  r 
eight  years.  He 
was  first  located 
in  the '  Chicago 
office  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
organization. 

Later  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Charles  J.  Feldmaj  f 
national  advertis-  | 

ing  offices  of  those  newspapers  in  Detror ) 
and  New  York. 

Hugh  B.  Lee,  who  has  been  acting  na¬ 
tional  manager,  will  continue  with  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  ini; 
sales  capacity. 


ARNOLD  JOINS  U.P. 

Leonard  H.  Arnold,  for  the  last  two 
years  assistant  general  news  manager  o; 
the  International  News  Service,  ha- 
joined  the  New  York  staff  of  the  Unite; 
Press.  He  was  formerly  with  the  Phih- 
delphia  Record.  Camden  Courier,  Jamaic:' 
Long  Island  Press  and  the  New  I'ori' 
Telegram. _ 


REACH  THE  HEART 


OFJITHIS 

$100,000,000  MARKET 


THE  STANDARD-MERCURY  readership  consti¬ 
tutes  the  very  heart  of  this  splendid  market. 
Over  28,000  net  paid  circulation,  representing 
more  than  125,000  population  .  .  .  and  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  buying  power. 

Of  all  the  1930  expenditures  for  local  retail  dis¬ 
play  space  in  New  Bedford  newspapers. 

STANDARD-MERCURY  received  43.3  per  cent 
more  than  competing  paper. 

Local  advertisers  have  the  lowdown 
on  the  local  field. 


STANDARD-MERCURT 


Mia  t 
Hinifer 

•Wtiitlon, 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Basil  Brewer,  Publisher 


Members  of  A.B.C..  Assoc.  Press. 
Central  Press.  100,000  Gronp 
of  American  Cities,  A.N.P.A. 


National  Repreaentativea:;  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO  J 
660  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago  | 

204  Washington  St.,  Boston  I 

247  Park  Ave.,  New  York 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGERSHIP 


NTERNATIONAL 


IRCULATION 

Managers’  Association  Convention 

GROVE  PARK  INN 

ASHEVILLE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

JUNE,  16,  17,  18 


The  men  whose  insistence  to  know  has  m,acle 
them  successful  in  circulation  operation  on  both 
large  and  small  newspapers  will  be  gathered  in  this 
convention  hall. 

Your  circulation  manager  is  privileged  to  ask, 
from  the  convention  floor,  in  the  discussion  room, 
or  from  the  individual,  an  answer  to  his  particular 
problem  with  the  assurance  of  obtaining  the  infor¬ 
mation  desired. 

This  alone  should  be  sufficient  reason  for 
attendance. 


This  year's  innovation  will  be  the  discussion 
room  separate  from  the  convention  hall,  a  room 
which  will  be  open  at  all  times  during  the  con¬ 
vention  and  under  the  continuous  supervision  of  a 
circulation  manager  of  general  experience. 

Thus  is  afforded  an  additional  opportunity  for 
the  solving  of  individual  problems,  and  one  that  the 
live,  energetic  convention-attending  member  is  sure 
to  appreciate. 


I.C.M.A.  Conventions  are  WORKING  Conventions! 


SAVE 

MONEY 


SAVE 

MONEY 


iRanaser£i’  ilsiieioctatton 


international  Circulation 


j.  N.  Cixnlord,  Circulation 
Manaocr  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  New*,  Preeident. 


W.  C.  Hixun,  Circulation 
Manager  of  The  SyracuM 
Poet-Sfandard,  let  Vice- 
Preeident. 


Summer 

Tourist 

Rates 


Apply  on  all  rail 
roads  to  Asheville. 


J*"  T.  Toler,  Circulation 
of  The  Atlanta  Con- 
2nd  Vice-Preiident. 


are  only  a  few  highlights  of  this  greatest  of 
aii  I.C.M.A.  conventions. 


P.  L.  Thomson,  President  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  talk  on 
“Circulation  Values  from  the  Adver¬ 
tisers’  Viewpoints.’’ 

U.  S.  Postmaster-General  will  talk  on  “Star 
Route  Service,’’  which,  because  of 
recent  curtailing  of  train  service,  will 
help  delivery  to  communities  and  other 
cities. 

Pour  teams  of  carrier  salesmen  will  demon¬ 
strate  before  the  entire  convention  in 
attendance  their  selling  arguments 
when  endeavoring  to  secure  a  new 
subscriber. 

Detailed  achievements  of  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  toward  piacing  the  newspaper 
boy  in  the  same  reiative  position  as  is 
the  newspaper  man. — 


Summer 

Tourist 

Rates 


Apply  on  all  rail 
roads  to  Asheville. 


Clarence  Eyiter,  Circulation 
Manaoer  of  The  Peoria  Star, 
8ecretary>Treaturer. 
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ICANSA^  ROY  Ifi  WINS  -  HISTORIC  FILES  PRESERVED 

■^TORI^’  ORATORY  WINNER  RECEIVES  TROPHY  sk.«m 

_ _ in  *ri>AMttnAi**nf  StIIr 

RepretenUttiTC  of  Kansas  City  Star 
Will  Compete  in  International  Event 
Next  October  —  Seven  Finalists 
Tour  Europe  Nest  Summer 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Pcblishkr) 

WASHiJfGTON,  May  27 — Robert  Gibson 
Rayburn,  16-year-old  senior  in  the 
Newton,  Kan.,  high  school,  representing 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  won  the  eight 
National  Oratorical  Contest  finals  held 
in  this  city  May  23.  The  national  contest 
was  sponsort*d  by  77  newspapers. 

Victory  in  the  finals  made '  Rayburn 
the  representative  of  the  United  .States 
in  the  international  oratorical  contest  to 
be  held  here  ()ctot>er  24.  The  interna¬ 
tional  contest  likewise  is  sponsoretl  by 
newspafjers  and  educational  assiKiations. 

Rayburn  received  a  silver  loving  cup, 
and  with  the  six  other  finalists  will  be 
taken  (.m  a  two-month  tour  of  Europe 

this  summer.  The  finalists  also  received  _  - 

local  prizes  as  winners  in  their  respective  Presentation  of  the  silver  trophy  to  Robert  Rayburn  of  Newton,  Kans.,  winner  CORRECTION 

zones.  Others  who  competed  in  the  the  National  Oratorical  Contest  at  the  finals  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  24.  i_  in,.,  week’s  storv  of  the  New  Ynri 

finals  were:  Left  to  right :  Newbold  No>e8,  ITn.s/imgton  Star,  Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond,  U’orld-Tclcgram  merger  developments 

liver  Louise  Conner,  16.  representing  Robert  Rayburn,  and  Senator  Hiram  Bingham  of  t.onnertirut.  jj  stated  that  in  the  first  two  months 

Chicago  Daily  Xrn's:  William  Joseph  — "  -  - of  the  consolidation  the  WorJd-Telcgram 

Codd.  16,  representing  Seattle  Times;  ARKANSAS  A.P.  ELECTS  SELLS  BASEBALL  COPY  had  carried  92  per  cent  of  the  combined 

James  Alfred  Mwre,  representing  M  ash-  - ___  q„  opening  of  the  Mississippi  advertising  of  the  Telegram  and  the 

i»i<//o«  itar  Jack  Emmett,  17,  represent-  Sends  Condolence  to  Mrs.  Heitkell —  Valiev'  League  baseball  season  May  21  \^orlds  in  the  corresponding  months  a 
mg  .Vc«-  York  Times;  William  John  P  ,1  j  Texarkana  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch  sold  year  ago.  This  was  incorrect.  In  the 

Donohue.  16,  representing  L  bra  Z>a,/v  Hotchkiss  editor  Hot  two  pages  of  advertising  to  28  merchants,  first  two  months  the  World-Telegram 

Press,  and  James  Hart  Pelham,  18,  (Ark  1  'ieniinel  PeeorA  wus  offering  a  prize  to  ba.seball  players  carried  92  per  cent  of  the  combined  ad- 

represennng  Birnwigham  Age-Herald  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the  vertising  of  the  Telegram  and  the  Ev^ 

,hM  dS  js  World  in. he  corresponding 

s^ona  ana  inira,  respectivei>,  tne  •„  p,  HociiHo  Miiv  ?4  newspaper  solicited  both  the  space  of  1930. 


Presentation  of  the  silver  trophy  to  Robert  Rayburn  of  Newton,  Kans.,  winner 
of  the  National  Oratorical  Contest  at  the  finals  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  24. 
Left  to  right:  Newbold  No>e8,  ff'nshington  Star,  Hon.  John  Hays  Hammond, 
Robert  Rayburn,  and  Senator  Hiram  Bingham  of  Connecticut. 

ARKANSAS  A.P.  ELECTS  SELLS  BASEBALL  COPY 


HISTORIC  FILES  PRESERVED 

Paget  of  Mittouri  Gaxetto  Sheatkad 
in  Transparent  Silk 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  has 
had  the  files  of  the  Missouri  Gazette,  the 
first  newspaper  published  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  rebound  by  a  new  proc¬ 
ess  in  order  to  preserve  the  pages  longer. 
This  paper  was  started  in  1808  and  grew 
into  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

David  R.  Francis,  owner  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  presented  all  the  old  records  to  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society  when  he  went 
to  Russia  in  1916  as  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  When  the  Globe-Democrat  in  1919 
absorlied  the  Republic,  President  E.  Lans¬ 
ing  Ray  presented  the  rest  of  the  files 
to  the  society. 

The  rebinding  was  done  by  a  Taunton, 
Mass.,  firm.  Each  page  has  been  covered 
with  a  fine,  transparent  sheet  of  silk. 
Photostats  of  each  page  will  be  made  and 
the  old  records  reliound,  will  be  kept  in 
the  society’s  vaults  in  the  Jefferson  Me¬ 
morial  in  Forest  Park. 

CORRECTION 

In  last  week’s  story  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  merger  developments, 
it  was  stated  that  in  the  first  two  months 
of  the  consolidation  the  World-Telegram 
had  carried  92  per  cent  of  the  combined 


finals.  tbe  meetinir  in  El  Dorado.  May  24.  ‘ 'ic  ulw  -imijc 

ludges  in  the  contest  were  .Senator  Hotchkiss  succeeds  Henry  Humphrey.  ^ 

Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana;  Dr.  Leo  editor,  Texarkana  Gazette.  The  fall  "la^aser,  sain. 
S.  Rowe,  director  general  of  the  Pan  meeting  will  be  held  at  Texarkana.  — 

American  Union ;  Dr.  Lucius  Charles  A  committee  composed  of  Alex  H.  RELIGIC 


and  the  prizes,  C.  L.  Lucas,  advertising 


American  Union ;  Dr.  Lucius  Charles  committee  composed  of  Alex  H. 

Clark,  chancellor  of  American  Uni-  Washburn,^  editor,  Hope  Star,  and  E. 


RELIGIOUS  PAPER  SUED 


IMPROVES  CITY  ROOM 

The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  has 
enlarged  and  improved  its  city  room  by 
pulling  down  the  partitions  providing 


ver.sitv;  Dr.  W.  Coleman  Nevils.  S.  I. .  Marion  Riggs,  general  manager.  Hot  separate  offices  for  the  managing  edi^, 

president  of  C.eorgetown  Universitv,  and  Springs  Nexv  Era.  was  appointed  to  ^  .^nd  the  Sunday 

Dr.  Clovd  Heck  Marvin,  president  of  draft  a  suitable  resolution  on  the  death  ™  ^  throwing  the  entire  editorial 

George  Washington  University.  of  Fred  Heiskell,  late  managing  editor  L 


George  Washington  I'niversity.  of  bred  Heiskell,  late  managing  editor 

The  American  committee  sponsoring  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 


1  nc  /vmcrican  commiuec  sponsoring  v*'-  Snarta  Ca 

the  contest  consisted  of  Frank  H.  Noyes,  f-opies  will  be  .sent  to  the  Heiskell  fam- 
Washington  Star;  Adolph  (Tchs,  New  dy  and  to  the  Gazette. 

York  Times ;  Harrv  Chandler.  Los  In  conference  with  J.  C.  Stark,  H.  N. 

Angeles  Times;  the  late  Walter  A.  Dorns  and  J.  H.  Crossley,  in  charge  of 
Strong.  Chicago  Dailv  News;  George  B.  tbe  .Associated  Press  bureau  at  Little 


Smith,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  arrangement  provides  more  light  and  air 
at  Sparta,  Ga.  for  the  city  room  proper. 


Lf.ngan,  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Clark  l^nck,  the  association  discus.sed  its  news 


Howell,  .dtlaiita  Constitution. 

The  idea  of  the  National  Oratorical 
Contest  was  conceiveil  by  Mr.  Chandler 
after  the  Los  Angeles  Tiires  conducted  a 


AIDED  U.  S.  AGENTS 

Norman  C.  Mahnken.  an  engraver,  sev- 


statewide  contest  in  1923  on  the  subject  eral  months  ago  was  approached  by  two 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  men  who  offered  him  $500  to  make  some 
The  first  national  contest  was  held  in  plates  for  a  counterfeiting  scheme.  Mahn- 
1924  and  the  first  international  contest  ken  reported  the  incident  to  department 
in  1926.  of  justice  agents  who  instructed  the  en- 

- graver  to  make  a  plate  for  a  $5  Federal 

HOST  TO  VETERANS  Reserve  note.  The  plate  was  delivered 


Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  to  the  counterfeiters  who  were  followed 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  host  May  to  Joplin.  Mo.,  where  seven  of  the  ring 
24  to  250  world  war  veterans  at  the  ninth  were  arrested  and  indicted, 
annual  reunion  of  members  of  the  First 

Division,  A.E.F.  at  Cantigny  farm,  the  CLAYPOOL  TRANSFERRED 
McCormick  estate.  Sandwiches,  bar-  E.  M.  Claypool  has  been  transferred 


becued  meats  and  coffee  were  served  and  to  Chicago  from  New  York  as  assistant 
the  veterans  of  Cantigny  and  other  fa-  to  the  western  sales  agent  of  the  Inter- 
mous  battles  got  in  the  “chow”  line.  national  Paper  Company. 


Qftnyipany  Kegp 


t  r^MARLES  O.  LOCKE* 

Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio;  i  •  ,1  u*  a*  publisher*,  in 

•Thi.  i.  the  -cond  time  .nd 

rhi.  deal  ,  and  but  have  .trengthejjad^^U 

viou.  opinjoji^  -ytem  i.  an  „^thod.  to  gain  groun 

of  publi.her.,  ««“-?>;i|„t°you>“ 

May  we  again  compliment  yo 


®he  ©harles  Part  lou)e  60. 

Ciicuiation  Building  Experts 

iixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building  Indianapolis, Indiana . 


AND  NOW 
THE  NEW  BEDFORD 
SUNDAY  TIMES 

^T^ESPONSIVE  to  urgent  (demands  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspaper  readers  in  New  Bedford  and 
surrounding  territory,  the  Nev^  Bedford  Times 
issues  its  first  Sunday  edition  on  Sunday,  May 
31st. 

Local  advertisers  are  guaranteed  30,000  circula¬ 
tion  and  it  is  believed  that  the  circulation  of  the 
initial  issue  will  be  much  larger. 

The  Sunday  Times  will  be  circulated  in  the  City 
of  New  Bedford,  suburban  points  in  Southern 
Massachusetts  and  in  all  the  towns  on  Cape  Cod, 
Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket. 

The  Times  will  now  completely  dominate  the 
Sunday  as  well  as  the  daily  field  in  advertising 
and  circulation. 

National  Representatives 

CONE,  ROTHENBURG  8C  NOEE,  INC. 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 
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89%  of  the  users  of  five  or  more  Intertypes 
have  placed  repeat  orders  for  more  Intertypes 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  360  Furman  Street;  Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New 
Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles, 
1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  00  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foun¬ 
dry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto  •  London,  Berlin  •  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  InTERTYPE 

Made  its  way  by  the  way  it's  made 


A41.  Bet  In  Vogue  Bold 


1931 

JlVERTfSfNfi  PAGES  REFOTIt 
usually  brings  results;  if  not  the  bort 
rower  has  some  tall  explaining  to  dol 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  a  close  watch  a«! 
the  careless  writer,  and  on  the  reported 
with  clippings  spread  on  his  desk  who^ 
sent  on  an  emergency  assignment.  | 
Our  equipment  is  metal ;  for  the  art] 
there  are  24  four-drawer  and  41  five-j 
drawer  units,  of  which  five  are  for  over*] 
size  pictures.  The  clippings  fill  12  sixJ 
drawer  and  38  seven-drawer  units.  ThJ 
books  are  in  sectional  cases.  We  occim 
about  2,(X)0  square  feet  of  floor  spaed 
The  staff  numbers  16.  J 

We  receive  5,000  calls  of  record  in  a 
month ;  this  does  not  include  persond 
callers  who  consult  hooks  and  clippinn 
in  the  library,  nor  calls  for  service  whiS 
we  are  not  able  to  supply.  More  tii^ 
and  labor  is  involved  in  convinciM 
an  inquirer  that  we  haven’t  a  subje^ 
than  in  locating  it. 


friendly  relationship  which  we  prize 
highly.  We  receive  all  kinds  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  we  answer  all  of  those  we  can. 

Some  are  unreasonable.  We  will  not 
work  the  problem  nor  write  the  composi¬ 
tion  for  school  children ;  we  give  them 
the  rule  for  the  problem  and  let  them 
consult  what  may  be  available  in  the 
way  of  helpful  material  for  the  com- 
jHisition.  The  public  hasn't  access  to  our 
clippings,  except  in  rare  instances  and 
then  only  under  close  surveillance.  We 
are  unable  to  produce  the  estate  for 
which  the  heirs  are  looking  and  we  will 
not  undertake  genealogical  research. 

Xor  will  we  give  legal  or  medical  advice. 

Recipes,  questions  of  etiquette  and  many 
other  matters  of  particular  interest  to 
women  form  a  large  bulk  of  inquiries 
received.  Sources  of  much  information 
are  within  reach,  for  some  we  have  to 
tele))honc  to  outside  sources,  for  others 
it  is  necessary  to  write.  We  will  uo  to 
any  length  within  reason  to  maintain 
our  reputation  of  answering  questions. 

Since  speed  is  an  impf)rtant  factor  in 
priKlucing  a  paper  it  is  essential  that  the 
library  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time 
required  for  each  operation  whether  it 
he  collecting  and  filing  material  or  giving 
service.  With  this  end  in  view  our 
methods  are  designed  to  be  direct,  avoid¬ 
ing  a  cumbersome  system  of  “bookkeep¬ 
ing,"  warning  cards,  and  printed  forms,  all 
of  which  may  be  impressive  but  fail  to  re¬ 
cover  a  thing  that  may  be  lost.  A  bor¬ 
rower  is  not  required  to  fill  out  a  com¬ 
plicated  requisition  form  to  be  signed  and 
countersigne<i.  Simjdy  a  personal  call, 
a  call  by  telephone,  or  a  memorandum 
''rought  in  bv  a  copv-boy  is  sufficient. 

We  know  that  in  the  haste  and  confusion 
of  getting  out  a  number  of  editions  of  a 
daily  pajKT  something  may  Ik.*  misplaced  NEW  “LEGAL”  LAW 

or  lost,  though  real  loss  is  a  rare  thing.  A  bill  defining  a  legal  newspaper  ifii 
Out  of  75,000  subjects  in  our  art  col-  Florida  became  law  on  May  21.  T^ 
lection  handled  last  year  (whisper  it  measure  was  the  only  one  sponsored  in' 
softlv  less  editor  and  reporter  feel  free  the  present  session  of  the  legislature  byi 
to  become  more  reckless)  only  18  pieces  the  Florida  Press  Association.  It  prtH 
were  lost.  We  make  an  entry  in  an  ordi-  vides  that  a  newspaper  shall  be  in  busi<l 
nary  record  book  when  the  material  goes  nes  for  a  period  of  one  year  before  it 
out  and  check  it  when  it  is  returned.  If  becomes  eligible  to  publish  legal  adver* 
it  isn’t  returned  a  brief  note  to  the  chief  tising.  Existing  papers  are  not  affected^ 


Forms  Held  to  a  Minimum — Excess  Cuts  and  Photographs 
Constantly  Weeded  Out — Five  Thousand  Calls  of 
Record  Handled  Each  Month 


By  EDGAR  ELLIS 

Librarian,  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening  Sun 

The  reference  library  of  the  Balti-  and  cross-reference,  if  any,  and  six  typ- 
more  Sunpapers  as  organized  and  ists  are  kept  busy  making  the  entries 
conducted  today  dates  from  the  time  we  (380,000  in  a  year)  on  cards  measuring 
occupied  the  present  building  following  5  by  2%  inches,  using  a  machine  with 


HOST  TO  BUS  SURVIVORS 

Survivors  of  the  Towner,  Colorads 
school  bus  tragedy  recently  were  guesK 
of  the  Fwblo  (Col.)  Star-Journal  on  « 
two-day  trip  to  Pueblo.  The  visit  wall 
made  just  after  Bryan  L’ntiedt,  13-year- 
old  hero  of  the  disaster,  returned  froij 
Washington.  D.  C.,  where  he  had  l)ea( 
the  guest  of  President  and  MriJ 
Hoover.  The  Star-Journal  removed  all] 
hint  of  commercialism  from  the  visiu 
refusing  many  invitations  of  entertain! 
ment  that  were  not  deemed  worthy.  Tln| 
highlight  of  the  visit  was  the  opening  of 
the  Western  League  baseball  season  in 
Pueblo  on  May  13.  Ralph  C.  Taylort 
city  editor,  arranged  the  visit,  assisto| 
by  Keith  Chick,  assistant  general  manJ 
ager.  ] 


REU4NCE 


The  Indispensable  Watchdogs  of  the 
Nation’s  Newspaper  Presses 


RELIANCE 
CONTROLLED 
NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCTION- 
A  pertinent 
subject  for 
discussion  at  the 
A.N.P.A.  Confer- 


RELIANCE 

TACHOMETER 


Uiul*r  Rdiaiict  Contrcl — fyrtswvrk  yn  yryauctiyii  ii  ttiaiyaM.  Pa»*r  breakiyc  and  Faulty 
Prtuwark  art  rtduccd  ta  rart  occurrtneet — you  arc  ftrtwaratd  at  aaokanical  diflcultiaa  iaiaia- 
diataly,  and  aditiona  art  an  the  ttreata— an  tiaie. 

RELIANCE  TACHOMETERS  art  naw  atandard  aduiaaiaat  aa  amt  aaw  Kattat.  Thty  an 
luiekly  and  taaily  laatal.ed  aa  yaur  araaaat  araaaaa.  Wh'.t  taday  ta  yaar  artaa  buildtr  ar  diraat 
ta  at  far  Mtaratara. 


BARBOUR  STOCKWELL  CO.,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  30,  1  931 


McQUISTON  retires 
from  active  work 

General  Advertiaing  Manager  of  We«t- 
inghouae  Served  Firm  Twenty- 
nine  Yeara — Plana  World 
Tour 

J.  C.  McQuistoii,  general  advertising 
manager  of  the  Westingliouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pitts- 


MISS  PATTERSON  RETURNS 

Miss  Alicia  Patterson,  Chicago  avia- 
trix  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Medill 
Patterson,  publisher,  with  Col.  R.  R. 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
.\'cw  York  Daily  News  and  Detroit 
Mirror  returned  recently  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  from  the  Orient.  Miss  Patterson 
bagged  a  rare  sladang  while  hunting  in 
tile  bamlux)  jungles  of  Indo-China. 

MARRIED  IN  NEW  YORK 

Ralph  P.  Kelly,  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  Miss  Marion 
Hopwood,  also  a  Plain  Dealer  reporter, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  E.  C.  Hopwood, 
editor  for  many  years  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  were  married  in  Xew  York. 
May  20,  at  the  Little  Church  Aroniul 
the  Corner.  Mrs.  Kelley  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University. 

STARTS  EDITORIAL  SERVICE 

C.  G.  Hicks,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Glass  Container,  prior  to  its  merger  with 
the  Glass  Paeker,  and  Karl  L.  Ford,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Glass  Container  Associa¬ 
tion  Laboratory,  will  start  an  editorial 
service  to  be  located  at  4.1-49  Bleecker 
street.  New  York  City.  Booth  Hnbhell, 
associate  editor  of  Glass  Container  has 
joined  as  art  director. 


N.  Y.  WORLD  GHOST  LUNGERS 
ON  IN  CAR  CARDS 

New  YORK  subway  and  ele¬ 
vated  train  passengers  are  still 
being  admonished  by  the  car  cards 
to  read  the  New  York  World  and 
Eveninfs  World.  Although  the 
World-Telegram  merger  is  13 
weeks  old  now,  the  signs  still 
appear. 

The  reason  is  a  contract  between 
the  Press  Publishing  Company  and 
Collier’s  Advertising  Service 
which  still  has  60  or  70  months 
to  run.  Negotiations  for  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  contracts  are  being 
made,  but  until  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  the  advertisements  are  to 
continue. 


TO  VISIT  VIENNA 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Brown  of 
the  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and  Netvs- 
Leader  left  Xew  York,  on  the  George 
Washington,  May  27  with  the  official 
party  of  Rotary  International  to  meet  in 
\  ienna.  Mr.  Brown  is  the  governor- 
elect  ctf  the  56th  District.  He  is  on  the 
news  stalT  of  the  papers  and  Mrs.  Brown 
is  business  and  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


PRESS  GROUP  INCORPORATES 

InrBana  Republican  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  Requests  State  Charter 

The  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation,  organized  53  years  ago,  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  May  22  with  the 
Indiana  secretary  of  state. 

Incorporators  are  Harry  C.  Fenton, 
secretary.  Republican  state  committee,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Associated  Press ;  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Xeal,  N^obless.nlle  Ledger  and 
Indiana  collector  of  internal  revenue; 
Xeil  D.  McCallum,  Batesvillc  Tribune 
and  Frederick  E.  Schortemeier,  former 
secretary  of  state. 

Directors  will  be  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  They  are  Paul  R.  Bausman, 
Washington  Herald.  Samuel  E.  Boys, 
Plymouth  Daily  Pilot,  A.  M.  Smith, 
Craivfordsz’ille  Journal  a)ul  Reiiew,  and 
.Arthur  K.  Remmel,  Port  IVayne  News- 
Sentinel. 

MERGER  IN  LONGMONT 

The  Lofigmont  (Col.)  Call  and  Long¬ 
mont  Times,  evening  papers,  merged  re¬ 
cently.  Ray  Lanyon,  former  publisher  of 
the  Times,  is  editor  of  the  new  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Times-Call.  Dr.  J.  A.  Mat- 
lack,  former  publisher  of  the  Call,  is  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Lanyon  is  president  of 
the  Colorado  Press  Association. 


J.  C.  McQuiston 

burgh,  Pa.,  and  one  of  the  most  widely 
know  advertising  executives  in  the  na¬ 
tion,  has  announced  his  retirement,  et- 
fective  June  1.  He  has  been  in  charge 
of  Westingliouse  advertising  for  29 
years.  It  is  understood  he  will  make  a 
trip  around  the  world  with  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mr.  McQuiston  has  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising 
□ub,  and  has  been  active  in  association 
work  in  the  electrical  and  allied  industries. 

He  was  a  strong  believer  in  newspaper  | 
advertising,  and  in  1927  attracted  wide 
attention  by  conducting  a  national  cam-  ! 
paign  for  Westingliouse  in  newspapers  , 
only— something  which  other  men  insisted  | 
could  not  be  done  effectively.  Later,  in  | 
announcing  the  satisfactory  results,  he  ' 
said: 

"The  newspapers  offer  the  manufacturer 
an  opportunity  to  ‘spotlight’  his  advertis-  j 
ing  in  a  very  definite  way,  focusing  its  [ 
force  on  an  industry  in  those  cities  and 
towns  largely  built  up  and  supported  by 
that  industry.  The  newspaper  is  itself 
a  vital  factor  in  any  community’s  pros-  j 
perity,  and  has  an  intimate  relationship 
with  every  pha.se  of  local  interest.  There-  ' 
fore  in  using  the  newspaper  for  your 
^vertising  message,  you  are  using  a  nied-  i 
ium  that  has  a  snhstantiul  local  prestige  1 
aikl  in  it  you  can  make  a  very  direct  and  ' 
intimate  apiK-al.  Particularly  when  you  ' 
give  local  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  your  newsiiaper  advertising  become 
even  more  closely  allied  to  community  , 
interests.” 

He  has  also  been  a  pioneer  in  broad¬ 
cast  advertising,  and  is  to  preside  at  the 
Broadcast  .Advertising  departmental  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America  convention  in  New  York  June 
14  to  18.  He  arranged  the  first  program 
for  the  Westinghouse  station  KDK.A.  i 


ROONEYS  SAIL 

.Mfred  Rooney,  president  of  the  Al- 
hed  Rooney  Company.  Boston  and  New 
York,  sailed  last  week  with  Mrs.  Rooney  , 
for  a  two  months’  tour  of  Europe,  where  i 
be  plans  to  make  a  study  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  radio  broadcasting. 

ALLEN  SEED  HONORED 

Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
secretary,  Jordan  Advertising  .Abroad, 
lnc.,_  New  York  was  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Board  of 
Trade  of  New  York,  May  26. 


Are  You  Interested  in. 


f  $NMMKMHI0  Worth 
of  Fiftoil  Businoss? 


Ninety  millions  for  food  and  meals 

— lliat's  approximately  what  will  be  spent 
by  Klu>de  Island  families  during  the  next 
twelve  niontbs. 

Some  twenty-six  wholesalers,  all  but  two  of 
them  located  in  Providence,  and  twenty-six 
biindred  retail  groct^ry  stores  tbrongbout  the 
State,  will  distribute  the  bulk  of  this  food. 

Of  the  family  purchasing  agents  who  buy  it, 
1  I9,.^00  are  I*biglisb-r(>ading;  and  of  these  two 
out  of  lbr«‘e  read  the  Providence  Journal  or 
Bulletin  daily.  The  higher  the  quality  of  food 
product  offered  for  sale,  the  larger  the  propor¬ 
tion  <»f  p4»ssihle  consumers  reached  by  these 
papers. 

HIkmIc  Islam!  families  buy  from  Journal  and 
Bulletin  advertising.  Local  wholesalers  and 
r«‘tailers  know  it.  The  way  of  any  worthy  food 
product  is  smoothed  in  this  market,  all  along 
the  line,  hy  an  adequate  advertising  schedule 
ill  Rhode  IslamPs  great  newspapers. 
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WRITINGS  OF  OREGONIAN  MAN  MIRROR 
NATURE’S  SIMPLICITY  AND  CHARM 

Ben  Hur  Lampman,  Editorial  Writer,  Is  Poet  and  Essayist 
Also — Reader  Translated  His  Editorials  in  Free  Verse 
Form  for  Private  Publication — Started  on  Weekly 


By  HORACE 

E  writes  of  a  simple  garden  at  the 
end  of  a  suburban  street  wdtb  such 
a  deft  touch  that  hundreds  of  people 
call  up  the  newspaper  to  find  out  where 


Ben  Hur  Lampman 

the  garden  is  located  and  then  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  it. 

He  writes  of  mountain  streams  and  of 
the  rainbow  trout  that  flash  therein  a 
challenge  to  the  sportsman,  with  such 
allurement  that  he  has  become  as  truly 
the  patron  of  angling  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  as  Isaac  Walton  is  to  the 
world  at  large. 

He  interprets  nature,  in  its  myriad 
phases,  so  simply  and  so  beautifully  that 
he  has  inspired  a  love  of  nature  where 
none  existed,  or  lay  dormant,  and  he  has 
made  articulate  the  thoughts  of  thousands 
who  turn  instinctively  to  the  phenomena 
of  forest,  mountain  and  meadow,  but 
lack  a  facility  of  expression. 

Fanciful  writer  of  unusual  tales,  au¬ 
thoritative  essayist  and  naturalist,  and 
poet  of  no  mean  ability  is  Ren  Hur 
I.ampnian.  who,  as  the  reader  may  have 
gathered  from  this  brief  characterization, 
is  a  most  unusual  newspaperman.  Yet 
a  newspaperman  he  is.  and  a  good  one, 
with  a  long  range  of  experience  from 
editing  country  papers  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  Oregon,  through  several  years  of 
reporting,  to  the  editorial  chair  that  he 
now  occupies  on  the  Portland  Orcqmttan. 
In  his  present  work  as  an  editorial  writer 
he  has  the  greatest  latitude  for  the  use 
of  his  exceptional  talents,  but  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity  he  has  produced  copy  it 
has  always  possessed  distinction  and 
charm — the  oualities  that  impel  readers 
to  send  in  grateful  letters  to  the  paper, 
usually  indicating  that  the  articles  have 
been  cut  out  and  preserved.  If  all  of 
the  Lampman  clippings  stored  away  in 
scranbooks  were  brought  to  light  thev 
woidd  look  like  the  annual  otitput  of  a 
national  clipping  bureau. 

The  usual  rule  of  editorial-page  anony¬ 
mity  would  lie  purposeless  on  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  as  far  as  Ren  Hur  I^mnman’s 
articles  arc  concerned.  There  are  I.amp- 
man  fans  in  companies  and  regiments. 
Thousands  of  them  have  watched  his 
work  from  the  time  that  he  became  a 
reporter  on  the  police  beat  after  publish¬ 
ing  a  small  weekly  in  Gold  Hill,  Southern 
Oregon,  on  the  Rogue  river,  a  stream 
so  famous  for  its  fishing  that  President 
Hoover  made  it  his  objective  on  a  pre- 
presidential  tour  and  recently  announced 
that  he  would  return  for  another  trv  at 
the  Rogue  river  steelheads  this  summer. 

Perhaps  as  great  a  tribute  as  'Mr. 
Lampman  ever  received  came  fmm  Mrs 
Mvra  Abbett  \dams.  a  Portland  woman 
who  translatetl  a  score  of  his  Ore"onian 
editorials  into  verse  form.  Mrs.  .^dams. 
who  was  unacquainted  with  the  writer, 
found  a  labor  of  love  in  taking  the 


E.  THOMAS 

articles  as  they  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  arranging  them  to  emphasize 
their  poetic  beauty.  Not  a  word  w'as 
changed  but  the  result  was  so  effective 
that  they  were  combined  into  a  book  in 
a  limited  edition  for  distribution  among 
Mr.  I^mpman’s  friends— and.  as  might 
have  been  expected,  did  not  go  half  way 
around,  although  many  volumes  were 
printed.  Significant  was  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  liook,  as  is  observinl  in  an 
intriKluction  to  it  written  by  R.  G.  Call 
vert,  editor  of  the  Oregonian.  Not  only 
was  the  frec-ver.se  arrangement  of  its 
text  voluntarily  uiulertaken  and  carried 
out  by  Mrs.  Adams,  but  the  type  com¬ 
position  was  done  by  friends  of  Mr. 
I.ainpman  at  odd  hours  in  the  cfmipos- 
ing  room  and  other  friends  printed  the 
sheets  on  the  advertising  room  press  and 
bound  them  into  an  attractive  volume. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
quote  an  excerpt  from  one  of  these  edi¬ 
torials  as  it  appeared  in  its  versified  form. 
Here  is  a  brief  quotation  from  an  arti¬ 
cle  entitled  “The  Sweetbrier  on  Sauvie.s.’’ 
which  is  a  whimsical  dc.scription  of  chil¬ 
dren  going  tlirough  lanes  of  sweetbrier  to 
fetch  the  cows  in  the  evening : 

Sweetlirier,  you  are  placing  thorns  in  the  hearts 
of  them, 

I.ittle  sharp  thorns  and  cool. 

For  all  them  do  not  know. 

There  is  a  sorcery  that  attends  you,  wild  roses 
by  the  cow  path. 

The  rune  and  sjiell  of  it  is  that  though  they  do 
not  remeniher  now. 

Nor  give  a  thought  to  the  sweetbrier  all  round 
them. 

They  must  remember  then. 

And  the  then  in  which  they  must  remember 
Is  years  and  years  away. 

It  is  farther  than  the  •Ucy-rim 
Which  bends  so  dearly  to  the  etched  willows 
by  tbe  slough. 

It  is  farther  than  the  geese  fare 

When  they  go  trumpeting  northward  in  .Vpril. 

Yes,  it  is  farther  than  far. 

They  shall  remember  the  sweeihrier. 

One  other  book  of  Mr.  Lampmaii’s  edi¬ 
torials  has  been  printed.  It  was  issued 
several  years  ago  under  the  title,  “How 
Could  1  Re  Forgetting."  In  a  preface 
the  late  Edgar  R.  Piper,  then  editor  of 
the  Oregonian,  said  of  tlie  author  that 
“he  is  the  most  versatile  writer  1  know, 
or  have  known.”  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pijter 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  in 
journalism,  this  would  rank  as  a  very 
high  tribute.  It  is,  however,  an  estimate 
that  has  been  shared  by  many  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  several  national  awards  that 
have  come  to  Mr.  Lampman  for  articles 
turned  out  in  the  regular  course  of  w<'rk. 
National  attention  was  directed  to  him 
several  times  before  he  began  writing 
editorials.  For  instance,  when  (ieneral 
Foch  toured  the  L^nited  States,  Ren  re¬ 
ported  his  visit  in  Portland,  and  after 
the  Foch  party  had  returned  to  New 
^  ork  they  unanimously  voted  the  Lamp- 
man  story  the  best  that  had  been  written 
in  any  city  visited. 

Mr.  I.ampman  was  born  into  a  news- 
iwiyer  family  in  Rarron,  Wis..  on  -\ug. 
12,  1886.  Ren  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  country  newspaper  shop  and  when 
19  years  old  joined  with  another  young 
fellow  named  Hood  to  launch  a  paper  in 
Michigan,  N.D.,  calling  it  the  Arena. 
It  was  seven  years  later  that  he  bought 
the  Cold  Hill  Nert’s  in  southern  Oregon, 
and  it  was  16  years  ago  that  he  left  Gold 
Hill  for  a  city  newspaper  career  on  the 
Oregonian.  That  is  a  decidedly  sketchy 
biography,  but  it  will  suffice  with  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Mrs.  Lamp- 
man  and  three  children,  one  of  whom,  a 
son,  is  following  his  father’s  footsteps  in 
the  Oregonian  local  room. 

The  office  where  Ben  Lampman  works 
is  a  Mecca  for  an  almost  unending  line 
of  visitors,  so  much  so  that  he  finds 
difficulty  in  getting  time  to  turn  out  his 
daily  grist  of  copy.  They  come  with 
.tII  sorts  of  questions,  bringing  strange 
flowers  or  unusual  insects  to  be  identi¬ 
fied.  consulting  him  about  problems  of 
field  and  stream,  seeking  information 
that  he  seldom  fails  to  supply  from  a 


mind  richly  stored  with  the  lore  of  the 
open.  One  wonders  at  his  infinite 
patience  in  dealing  with  these  visitors, 
for  even  when  he  is  too  busy  to  talk 
with  them  he  always  has  a  kindly  word 
and  they  leave  with  no  feeling  of  affront. 
.\  iKrrson  entering  his  office  unaware 
might  feel  that  he  had  strolled  into  the 
alcove  of  a  museum,  for  the  walls  are 
covered  with  pictures  of  wild  life,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  hatchery  exhibit  showing 
the  life  cycle  of  the  salmon.  Ben’s 
fellow  writers  never  tire  of  exploring 
the  recesses  of  his  interesting  sanctum. 


Story,”  which  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
a  moving  picture,  and  which  begins ; 

The  good  Lord  loved  the  rivers  when  he  first 
turned  back  the  kivers 

And  looked  upon  the  lUtle  world  Itke  one 
who’s  had  his  u*ish. 

Says  he:  *‘They're  fine  for  boatin’  and  they'll 
save  a  lot  of  totin’  — 

And  they*ll  ramble  'mighty  pleasant  for  the 
sons  of  ffW’n  to  fish/* 

Whatever  topic  he  chooses  and  in  what¬ 
ever  way  he  treats  it,  the  Lampman 
product  never  is  mistaken  by  readers  of 
the  newspaper  in  which  most  of  it  ap¬ 
pears.  And  frequently  he  becomes  a 


VERSES  FROM  “TO  A  SEA  BIRD  DYING" 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Timet) 

By  Ben  Hur  Lampman 

All  motionlets  is  the  suspended  tide. 

The  viewless  thunder  thins  and  fades  ...  it  still; 

And  the  sun’s  self  is  quenched  in  all  its  pride, 

And  pallid  grown  and  chill. 

So  death  comes,  wild  one,  and  an  end  of  days; 

So  comes  he,  swift  one,  and  an  end  of  flight; 

An  end  of  mother  ocean  and  her  ways. 

Of  rock  and  dune,  and  dawn  and  noon,  and  night. 

It  is  not  true.  Life  is  not  slain  by  death. 

The  vast,  immortal  sea  shall  have  her  own. 

Shall  garner  to  her  this  expiring  breath. 

Shall  reap  where  she  has  sown. 

And  with  her  you  shall  be,  in  her  delight; 

Her  winds  your  flight,  her  wildness  your  desire; 

Her  whiteness  yours  as  these  your  plumes  are  white — 

Bright  wings  that  never  tire! 


Yet,  with  all  of  his  interruptions,  the 
Lampman  typewriter  clicks  merrily  be¬ 
tween  times  and  he  i)roduces  copy  easily 
and  rapidly.  His  regular  editorial  work 
is  supplemented  with  the  preparation  of 
magazine  articles,  especially  for  nature 
publications.  He  handles  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  even  including  j)olitics. 
Indeed,  an  article  he  wrote  on  Herbert 
ll(X)ver  in  the  last  campaign,  entitled 
"The  Man  \\’ho  Will  Re  .America,”  was 
widely  copied  and.  due  to  the  insistence 
of  readers,  was  printed  a  second  time  on 


the  Oregonian’s  editorial  page.  Some  of 
his  verse  is  serious  and  some  is  in  lighter 
vein.  In  the  latter  class  is  “The  Fish 
crusader  for  the  things  in  which  he  be¬ 
lieves — the  protection  of  wild  life,  the 
consevation  of  forests,  the  elimination  of 
cruelty  and  everything  that  makes  for 
the  betterment  of  child  life.  One  writer 
has  said :  “Ren  Lampman  is  essentially 
an  idealist,  and  his  throbbing  idealism 
is  emlxMlicd  in  every  line  he  writes," 
which  observation  may  fittingly  brins 
this  character  sketch  to  a  close. 


f 


Here  is  what  they  say: 


"The  two  Cushman  motors  are  giving  fine  service,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  they  are  the  best  motors  we  have  ever  used  for  our  linotypes.  The 
new  oil-set  type  is  a  wonder.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.  B.  MEAD. 

Secy.-Treaa. 

THE  EVENING  NEWS  PUB.  CO. 

Take  a  page  out  of  their  experience  and  order  one  or  two  motors 
for  a  thorough  test — We  will  leave  tbe  rest  to  you — 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 


The  Motor 
That  Costs 
No  More  to 
Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


The  Dayton  News  gets  great  results — 
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What's  Behind 


Linotype  Improvements? 


Three  years  ago  the  swinging  keyboard  was  just  an  idea — 
experimental  testing  and  engineering  ability  made  it  an  out¬ 
standing  improvement  for  Linotype  users,  a  boon  to  the  busy 
machinist,  a  time  and  money  saver  in  hundreds  of  plants  the 
country  over. 

So  with  other  Linotype  improvements.  They  all  start  some¬ 
where,  and  usually  finish  differently  from  the  initial  design. 

Continuous  experimental  work  has  meant  much  to  Linotype 
users.  It  eliminates  the  hazard  from  what  seems  to  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  device.  It  shows,  by  operation  under  practical  working  con¬ 
ditions,  hidden  weaknesses,  opportunity  for  greater  speed  or 
strength — it  illumines  the  path  for  simplifi¬ 
cation  in  design  and  construction,  for  scores 

to  the  detriment  of  the  Linotype  user. 

Every  item  that  is  part  of  the  Linotype 
has  benefited  by  this  experimental  engineer¬ 
ing  practice.  Every  new  device  that  may  be 
discovered  or  invented  will  travel  the  same 
path  to  prove  its  merit  by  performance. 


MEEGENTHALEK  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


of  points  that  otherwise  would  be  neglected 


THE  SWINGING 
KEYBOARD 

Linotype’s  unique  swinging  key¬ 
board  has  been  termed  the  greatest 
advance  in  maintenance  conve¬ 
nience  in  years.  It  swings  out  freely 
for  cleaning,  every  keyboard  part  is 
accessible  in  an  instant,  no  need  for 
fumbling  or  groping  in  the  dark, 
no  more  working  in  uncomfort¬ 
able  cramped  positions,  hours  and 
hours  of  time  saved  weekly.  With 
the  swinging  keyboard,  back  cam 
yokes,  stopping  scrips  or  any  mov¬ 
ing  part  may  be  reached  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  servicing  attention  with 
the  same  ease  that  removing  the 
keyboard  to  the  work  bench  for¬ 
merly  provided. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE, 
LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA.  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 
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LINOTYPE 
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Linotype  Has 
Given  the  Worlds 

The  Slug  as  the  Unit  of  Composition 
•  Instead  of  Single  Types 
The  Circulating  Matrix 
The  Spaceband 
The  Power-Driven  Keyboard 
The  Swinging  Keyboard 
The  Two-Letter  Matrix 
The  Quick-Change  Magazine 
The  Auxiliary  Magazine 
The  Wide  Auxiliary  Magazine 
The  Split  Magazine 
The  Front  Removal  of  Magazines 
42-Pica  Measure  Machine  ( 1897) 

The  Multiple-Magazine  Machine 
The  Text-and-Display  Machine  with 
Main  and  Auxiliary  Magazines 
Operated  from  One  Power-Driven 
Keyboard 

The  72-Channel  Magazine 
The  Display  Machine 
The  Multiple  Distributor 
The  Two-Pitch  Distributor  Screws 
The  Universal  Mold 
The  Non-Warping  42-Pica  Mold 
The  Recessed  Mold 
The  Four-Mold  Disk 
The  Water-Cooled  Mold  Disk 
The  Automatic  Font  Distinguisher 
The  Universal  Knife  Block 
The  Sorts  Stacker  and  Multiple  Sorts 
Stacker 

The  Universal  Ejector 
Linotype  Typography 
The  International  Typographic  Council 


LINOTYPED  IN  THE  CLOISTER  AND  NARCISS  SERIES 
HEADING  IN  FOUNDRY  TYPE  535-3>-5-F2 
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E  D  I 

THE  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

ITH  the  reveiiuc-producinR  departments  of 
newspapers  still  in  the  grip  of  depression’s 
routine,  the  importance  of  the  income-spending 
departments  has  reached  new  heights.  The  natural 
process  when  income  cannot  l)e  increased  is  to  de¬ 
crease  outgo,  hut  it  is  a  process  that  newspapers  can 
follow  only  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  mechanical  department  executives  who  meet 
at  Washington  next  week,  rate  considerably  higher 
in  the  publishing  hierarchy  than  was  the  case  five 
years  ago.  They  represent  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  newspaper  investment  than  they  did  in  1926,  for 
plants  have  been  steadily  enlarged  to  care  for  the 
rising  volume  of  business.  Their  operations  repre¬ 
sent  a  larger  proportion  of  both  operating  expense 
and  of  income  than  they  did  in  boom  years.  The  per¬ 
formance  expected  of  them,  both  in  volume  and  in 
perfection,  is  widening  to  meet  the  demands  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  l)ettcr  printing  and  of  publishers  for 
economic  employment  of  costly  machinery. 

The  latter  is  probably  one  of  the  most  poignant 
and  least  discussed  aches  of  the  present  newspaper 
situation.  Many  plants,  large  and  small,  are  able  to 
handle  with  ease  at  least  twice  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  now  available.  They  were  built  when  there 
seemed  no  limit  to  the  annual  increase  in  linage  and 
circulation,  and  their  partial  idleness  in  many  cities 
has  created  problems  .other  than  financial.  For  the 
first  time,  the  industry  as  a  whole  has  some  modern 
machinery  in  reserve,  probably  not  enough  when  the 
amount  of  obsole^  equipment  still  in  daily  use  is 
considered,  but  more  than  newspapermen  are  used 
to  seeing  idle.  Complicated  by  the  small,  but  un¬ 
avoidable,  reduction  in  newspaper  working  forces 
from  the  production  peak  of  two  years  ago,  it  has 
raised  new  difficulties  in  getting  adequate  production 
from  the  force  and  equipment  in  daily  use. 

The  growing  vogue  of  color  printing  in  several 
cities  has  beeti  followed  by  experiments  in  many 
others,  with  results  still  undetermined.  Many  news¬ 
paper  plants  have  equipment  sufficient  to  give  the 
advertiser  color  printing  at  a  practicable  working 
siH'cd.  and  almost  all  press  equipment  can  do  con¬ 
siderably  better  black-and-white  printing  than  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  majority.  Where  less  than  the  desired 
degree  of  perfection  is  reached,  the  fault  is  usually 
not  with  the  machinery,  but  with  inferior  materials 
or  with  imperfect  men. 

Progress  that  is  undoubtedly  being  made  toward 
discrimination  in  the  choice  of  materials  and  in  the 
technical  education  of  operators  is  in  large  measure 
flue  to  the  Mechanical  Department  of  the  A.N.P.A. 

In  its  comparatively  brief  existence  it  has  sought  and 
obtained  much  information  absolutely  free  from  the 
commercial  bias  which  had  marked  practically  all  of 
the  technical  data  of  earlier  days.  Its  co-operation 
with  advertising  agencies  has  unquestionably  bene- 
fittxl  both  buyers  and  sellers  of  space  through  im¬ 
provement  in  printing  plates;  its  research  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  great  Government  Printing  Office  has 
given  a  far  wider  base  for  investigation  of  materials 
and  technique  than  could  be  attained  in  the  best 
newspaper  plant;  its  findings  have  concentrated  at¬ 
tention  of  paper  mills  and  publishers  alike  on  many 
neglected  phases  of  newsprint  manufacture  and  use. 

Dealing  with  tangibles,  its  work  offers  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  achievement  than  most  co-operative  enter¬ 
prises  of  newspaper  publishers.  Its  suggestions  can 
be  made  immediately  effective  without  regard  to  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  sense  of  progress  that  accompanies 
improvement  in  a  newspaper’s  appearance  is  an  inval¬ 
uable  fillip  to  staff  morale.  The  comparatively  few 
manufacturing  industries  which  pool  their  mechanical 
department  information  and  intelligence  have  ex¬ 
panded  rather  than  limited  this  activity,  even  in  times 
of  depression — evidence  that  its  cost  is  returned,  and 
more,  in  dividends.  That  the  publishing  industry  can 
do  likewise  is  also  evidenced  by  the  very  tangible 
results  that  have  been  achieved  during  the  short,  and 
so-far  largely  experimental,  career  of  the  .A.N.P.A. 
Mechanical  Department.  It  is  no  rash  prophecy  that 
an  important  future  lies  before  this  phase  of  co-oper¬ 
ative  publishing  efforts. 


Aivardcd  first  prise  for  self-deception:  “Dear 
editor:  Please  display  enclosed  editorial  on  yotir 
ivluable  editorial  page  and  help  us  prevent  this 
legislation  which  will  hurt  our  business.  IVe 
hope  to  continue  advertising  regularly  with 
you." 


Every  man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest. — 
1  Corinthians,  III;  13. 


SUPREME  COURT  REPORTING 

he;  weakest  link  in  the  news  reporting  system 
in  Washington  lies  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  E'rrtirs  in  reporting  decisions  from  this 
highest  tribunal  are  so  common  that  the  assignment 
is  often  referred  to  by  correspondents  as  the  “re¬ 
porter’s  graveyard.’’  To  the  layman  this  constant 
source  of  doubt  as  to  the.  actual  meaning  of  decisions 
seems  wholly  unnecessary,  unfair  to  the  court,  an 
endless  menace  to  reporters  and  the  newspapers  and 
associations  they  represent.  In  the  end  it  is  unjust 
and  possibly  dangerous  to  public  welfare. 

Decision  day,  meaning  Monday  at  noon,  calls  to 
the  court  an  array  of  lawyers,  litigants,  sightseers  and 
newspapermen.  The  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
dignity  becoming  the  nation’s  highest  judicial  body. 
The  robed  justices  sit  at  their  curtained  bench,  aloof 
from  the  spectators.  Court  attendants  enforce  a  rigid 
discipline  and  there  is  silence.  One  of  the  justices, 
perhaps  an  aged  gentleman  like  the  late  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  Mr.  White,  will  read  an  opinion.  His  voice 
may  be  pitched  low,  his  words  fairly  lisped,  and  the 
decision  may  be  long  and  of  complicated  meaning ; 
certainly  the  delivery  will  be  without  oratorical  em¬ 
phasis,  and  may  leave,  as  often  happens,  the  interested 
parties,  even  lawyers  who  have  argued  the  case,  in 
temporary  doubt  as  to  the  action  of  the  court. 

Down  among  the  spectators  are  the  newspaper  re- 
jmrters.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
does  not  easily  alter  its  forms  and  systems,  no  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
newspapermen.  Sometimes  a  decision  of  the  court  is 
the  leading  item  of  the  day  for  the  press,  fraught 
with  vast  public  consequences,  but  it  cannot  be  han¬ 
dled  as  flash  news  is  usually  written  and  wiretl. 
Imagine  a  reporter  trying  to  gather  the  meaning  of 
a  technical  decision,  writing  with  a  pad  on  his  knee, 
sometimes  even  uncertain  of  the  words  that  have 
been  uttered,  and  waiting  until  he  can  be  di.smis.sed 
to  rush  to  the  nearest  wire. 

Press  associations  and  newspapers  often  employ 
special  legal  talent  for  this  difficult  and  hazardous 
assignment.  Great  care  is  taken  and,  although  re¬ 
porters  often  meet  to  compare  notes  to  avoid  errors, 
the  system  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 

The  latest  instance  of  press  despatches  misinter¬ 
preting  a  Supreme  Court  decision  was  in  the  “Cali¬ 
fornia  Red  Flag’’  case  last  week.  Certain  reporters 
wired,  and  the  news  was  spread  broadcast,  that  the 
court  had  found  the  law  unconstitutional,  but  a  full 
printed  report  of  the  decision  later  revealed  that  the 
court  merely  upheld  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  not  inconsistent  with  orderly  government. 
One  clause  of  the  California  law  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional.  Others  were  not.  These  technicali¬ 
ties  were  important. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  frequent  instances  of  incorrect  flash  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  Supreme  Court  could  easily  be  remedied 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  a  system  of  release.  As 
many  decisions  have  immediate  effect,  such  as  in 
speculation,  there  is  no  thought  that  the  releases 
should  be  in  advance  of  delivery.  But  if  copies  of 
actual  decisions  were  put  in  the  hands  of  reporters 
by  court  attendants,  simultaneous  with  the  delivery 
from  the  bench,  the  possibility  of  error  would  be 
minimized.  The  Supreme  Court  is  not  something  to 
hurry  up  or  be  made  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  daily  press.  Its  confidences  are  inviolate.  These 
considerations  are  well  realized.  At  the  same  time 
the  great  gain  that  scrupulously  accurate  reporting 
of  decisions  would  yield  to  the  court  and  to  the 
nation,  we  venture,  commends  our  idea  that  duplicate 
copies  of  actual  decisions  be  immediately  given  to 
the  press. 


China’s  censorship  makes  all  nezes  from  that 
quarter  suspect. 


I  ^  L 

MINNESOTA  AGAIN 

HAT  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  latest  press 
assault  in  Minnesota?  Not  satisficil  with 
gagging  newspapers  by  injunction  process  it  is 
now  thought,  in  that  state,  that  city  police  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  confiscating  a  newspaper’s  property.  Minne¬ 
sota  apparently  does  i\ot  scruple  at  extra-legal  meas¬ 
ures  to  control  individuals  interfering  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  status  quo. 

Arthur  Kasherman,  a  young  law  student  and  recent 
candidate  for  mayor  in  Minneapolis,  is  editor  of  the 
small  weekly  new'spaper.  The  Public  Press.  On  May 
9,  during  the  mayoralty  primaries,  this  weekly  at¬ 
tacked  conditions  in  the  city  under  Mayor  Kunze. 
The  city  police  were  then  sent  out  to  seize  copies  of 
the  newspaper,  without  legal  authority,  and  they 
brought  in  and  destroyed  30,000  copies  out  of  a 
40,000  edition.  The  leading  article  in  the  seized 
newspaper  told  of  the  holdup  of  a  gambling  house  in 
the  downtown  district. 

Kasherman  sought  an  injunction  from  the  Henne¬ 
pin  County  Court  to  restrain  the  police  from  seizing 
any  more  of  his  papers.  .A  hearing  on  this  applica¬ 
tion  is  still  pending.  However,  last  Saturday  the 
young  rebel  editor  brought  out  20,000  copies  of  the 
newspaper  and  again  police  seized  and  destroyed 
them.  Also,  they  arrested  Kasherman  while  he  was 
in  the  act  of  supervising  the  distribution  of  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Press  in  “the  loop.’’  The  police  charged  him  with 
disorderly  conduct.  He  was  arraigned  and  pleaded 
not  guilty  and  a  few'  days  later  he  was  tried  and  the 
charge  dismissed  by  a  police  justice. 

The  charge,  evidently  framed-up,  was  based  upon 
an  obscure  city  ordinance  which  provides  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  certain 
evil  language  which  might  “fall  into  the  hands  of 
minors.”  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  language 
Kasherman  used  in  his  newspaper,  after  the  cops  had 
raided  his  property  without  warrant,  but  do  not  doubt 
that  it  was  forcible.  It  should  have  been.  That  it 
was  not  “scandalous,  defamatory  or  malicious"  is 
doubly  proved,  for  if  it  had  been  the  famed  gag  law 
would  have  been  invoked  to  put  The  Public  Press 
out  of  business,  or  Kasherman  could  have  been  con¬ 
victed  under  the  city  law  which  protects  the  morals 
of  children.  So,  you  see,  both  of  these  seizures  were 
really  without  legal  warrant,  though  an  attempt  was 
made  to  cover  up  the  second  act  of  official  violence. 

These  are  the  facts  as  they  come  to  us  from  Min¬ 
neapolis.  They  are  suspicious.  Kasherman  may  be 
a  hero  or  an  undesirable  person,  we  know  not,  but  on 
a  reading  of  surface  indications  he  is  just  another 
misguided  zealot  who  believes  the  original  principles 
of  democracy  remain  valid  in  the  jazz  age  and  that 
the  pen  may  be  mightier  than  a  cop's  club.  The  case 
deserves  watching,  on  its  merits. 


Commenting  on  the  recent  fashion  among 
public  speakers  to  complain  that  their  .state¬ 
ments  are  incorrectly  reported,  Detroit  Xews 
says  that  if  speakers  zvere  generally  as  zvell- 
equipped  and  generous  as  the  reporters  zi’ho 
make  good  sense  out  of  their  bungled  remarks 
the  platform  zvould  be  better  off. 

ONE  TOO  MANY 

S  confidently  predicted  in  these  columns  the 
sponsored  advertising  film  is  on  its  way  out. 
as  quickly  as  it  came.  Those  who  stood  most 
rigidly  for  this  innovation,  Warner  Brothers  and 
Paramount,  have  now  seen  the  error  of  their  way  and 
announce  they  will  discontinue  sponsored  films.  \V« 
congratulate  them  upon  their  decision.  The  practice 
was  unfair  to  the  ticket-buying  public  and  was  just 
another  of  the  vast  and  endless  array  of  knick-knack; 
in  advertising  which  short  circuit  the  revenues  oi 
legitimate  advertising  media  and  are  of  doubtful 
merit.  With  advertising  being  dinned  into  the  ear; 
of  the  public  by  radio,  marring  the  outdcKjr  landscape, 
littering  the  mails,  there  is  .such  a  thing,  we  suppose, 
as  exceeding  the  capacity  of  the  average  citizen  tc 
absorb  and  actually  turning  him  away  from  all  adver 
tising.  The  introduction  of  paid  matter  in  filn 
programs  seemed  just  one  too  many.  At  any  rate  it 
was  bitterly  resented  by  the  press  and  public. 


Believe  it  or  not,  hundreds  of  editors  zvho 
zvould  see  red  if  you  tried  to  buy  a  line  in  nezvs 
columns,  are  unmoved  by  the  oft-demonstrated 
fact  that  remote  press  agents  are  regularly 
selling  such  news  space  at  regular  advertising 
rates. 


i 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  May  30, 


PURELY  PERSONAL 

HAKRY  r.  WOLFE,  publisher,  Co- 
lumhiis  (O.)  Disfalch.  has  been 
namd  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
receive  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
in  C  olumbus,  June  16.  following  the  detli- 
cation  of  the  Harding  Memorial  at 
Marion. 

A.  L.  Glasmann,  co-publisher,  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  proved  his 
ability  at  horsemanship  in  the  recent 
annual  Ogden  horse  show.  Brutus, 
owned  and  ridden  by  Mr,  Glasmann,  won 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  handy 
jumpers’  trophy.  He  also  won  the  open 
hunter  class  prize.  I'lash,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Glasmann,  won  in  the  three-gaited 
class. 

H.  Roy  Bonney,  publisher,  McComb 
(Miss.)  Journal  and  Summit  (Miss.) 
Sentinel,  and  Miss  Margaret  Madeira 
Harvill.  of  Magnolia,  Miss.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

J.  A.  Lloyd,  publisher,  Portsmouth 
(().)  bree  Press,  has  been  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Ohio  district  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Lions  Club. 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  of  the 
IValertcnm  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times  and 
president  of  the  New  York  Society  of 
N'ewspaper  Editors,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  tbe  Watertown  National 
Bank. 

Hubert  S.  Hunter,  editor,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times,  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er  at  commencement  exercises  of  Sul 
Ross  Teachers  College,  Marfa,  Tex., 
May  30. 

George  De  Ginther,  publisher  of  the 
Collingswood  (N.J.)  Retrospect,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the  newly 
formed  Collingswo<xl  Business  Men’s 
.•\ssociation. 

J.  I.  Quinn,  editor.  Southwest  Courier, 
official  Catholic  paper  of  Oklahoma 
published  in  Oklahoma  City,  addressed 
the  convention  of  Catholic  editors  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  Baltimore 
recently. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Burkam,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  tbe  Dayton  (O.)  Evening 
Herald  and  Morning  Journal,  has  been 
re-elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Dayton  .Art  Institute  of  which  both 
she  and  .Mr.  Burkam  have  been  pa¬ 
trons  for  many  years. 

r.  J.  Gillette,  editor  of  the  Mar.chfield 
(Ore.)  Coos  Bay  Times,  is  suffering 
from  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident  recently. 

C.  P.  Carpenter  of  Pf>comokc,  Md.,  is 
spending  the  summer  at  Hamprlen,  Me. 
.VI  r.  Carpenter  is  78  years  of  age  and  a 
veteran  newspaperman.  He  was  form¬ 
erly  editor  of  the  Dakota  County 
(Minn.)  Tribime  and  was  publisher  of 
the  North  field  (Minn.)  Independent. 

John  W.  Troy,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Juneau  Daily  Alaska  Empire,  re- 
turnerl  to  his  .Alaskan  home  recently  after 
siK-nding  several  months  in  California. 

Frank  E.  Robins,  publisher,  Conway 
(.Ark.)  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  was  the 
speaker.  May  24,  at  a  First  Methodist 
Church  service  commemorating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Hendrix  College  in  that  city 
in  1892. 

Harold  C.  Place,  editor  Toledo  News- 
bee.  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Toledo  Rotary  Club  last  week. 

D.  L.  McNees,  president,  Ambridge 
CPa.)  Daily  Citi  sen,  served  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  jury  at  Pittsburgh  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

George  F.  Upton,  publisher,  Dardanelle 
lArk.)  Post-Dispatch,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Yell  County  Board  of 
education. 

VV’.  M.  Alexander,  editor  of  the  Aber- 
decii  ( Scotland )  Daily  Free  Prc.<:s,  was 
a  visitor  in  San  Francisco  recently. 

Walter  G.  Fremont,  vice-president, 
^re  publications,  injured  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  on  a  Florida  highway  on 
March  7,  left  the  hospital  and  returned 
lo  his  home  this  week. 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  son  of  Fay  N.  Seaton, 
publisher  of  the  Manhattan  (Kan.) 
Evening  Mercury,  Morning  Chronicle 


and  Weekly  Republic,  has  just  returned 
from  the  Mayo  clinic,  Rochester,  Minn., 
where  he  underwent  an  examination. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

1)  1’".  (iRANT,  general  manager.  Salt 

Lake  City  Deseret  Neies,  spoke  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  re¬ 
cently. 

William  F.  Rogers,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  governors, 
Boston  City  Club,  last  week. 

Whipple  Y.  Chester,  national  .advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
Herald,  was  called  to  Grand  Junction, 
Col.,  by  the  death  of  his  mother.  May  18. 

.Alton  H.  Adams,  circulation  manager, 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Watertown 
Rotary  Club. 

Earl  M.  Treadwell,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  and 
Miss  Flora  Wilson  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment. 

Frank  D.  Boone,  assistant  advertising 
director,  Toledo  Blade,  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated  without  opposition  for  president  of 
the  Toledo  Advertising  Club. 

Tom  Johnson,  son  of  R.  B.  Johnson, 
business  manager,  Searcy  (Ark.)  Daily 
Citisen,  bas  been  elected  1931-32  editor 
of  the  Star,  published  by  students  of 
Henderson  Teachers  College,  Arkadel- 
phia.  Ark. 

W.  Reed  Hastings  of  the  advertising 
department,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item,  sailed 
May  20  for  Europe.  Accompanying  Mr. 
Hastings  were  his  mother  and  sister. 

Robert  Edwards,  formerly  with  the 
Barron  Collier  Advertising  Agency,  has 
joined  the  classified  section  of  tlie  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

Henry  1).  Fansler,  formerly  with  the 
national  advertising  staff  of  the  Nctv 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  previously 
with  Asm  Magasine,  has  been  appointed 
New  A'ork  representative  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Ocean  Times. 

William  H.  M.  Allen,  formerly  with 
the  Richmond  (\'a.)  Nctes- Leader,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  Philadelphia 
display  advertising  office  of  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  newspapers. 

Kcnnetli  B.  Whittle,  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Whittle,  are  parents  of  a 
daughter. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TTAROLD  D.  VALPEY,  managing 
editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Evening  Item, 
and  Mrs.  A’alpey  will  sinm  go  to  Cuba 
for  their  vacation. 

George  Perry,  managing  editor,  Sag¬ 
inaw  (Mich.)  Nesi’s,  was  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  May  21,  to  get  material 
for  a  series  describing  Grand  Rapids’  aid 
to  the  uiu  niiibn  ed. 


j  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

^HARLFiS  T.  LUCEY,  city  editor  of 

the  Toledo  News- Bee,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  feature  writer  with  tlie 
Lhtblin  (IrelaiuD 
lix'cning  Herald. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lucey  sailed  for 
Queenstown  Mav 

23. 

Mr.  Lucey  was 
promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the 
News- Bee  last 
September.  .A  na¬ 
tive  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  he  received 
his  first  newspa¬ 
per  training  on 

Ch.miles  T.  Lucey  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  -  Herald. 
Later  he  worked  on  the  Cleveland  NeJi’S 
and  t  leveland  Press  and  was  with  the 
Geyer  .Ailverti.sing  Company  in  Dayton 
before  joining  the  News- Bee  staff. 

Carl  P.  Adamshick,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  two  years,  succeeds  Mr. 
Lucey  as  city  editor.  .Adamshick  worked 
for  the  Toledo  Times  a  year  after  bein.g 
graduated  from  St.  John’s  college  and 
then  joined  the  News- Bee  staff  nine 
years  ago. 

James  P.  Crayhon,  who  came  to  the 
News-Bee  copy  desk  six  months  ago 
from  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  -Adamshick  as  as- 
sistant  city  editor. _  _ 

Ernest  C.  Pollard  former  managing 
editor,  Richmond  (\  a.)  Times-Dispateh, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  director 
general  of  the  A’orktown  Sesiiui-centen- 
nial  celebration. 

James  Galvin,  court  reporter,  and  John 
DiCorpo,  city  hall  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.V  Democrat  are  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  for  city  clerk. 

Owen  A.  Conner,  financial  editor, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  will  speak  on 
“Public  Utilities  and  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising”  at  the  annyal  meeting  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  -America,  in  New 
York,  June  Ls. 

William  T.  F'arrington,  a  reixirter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  was 
the  official  stenographer  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  (irand  Court  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  F'oresters  of  -America,  in  Water- 
bnry. 

I£d  Thomas,  formerly  city  editor, 
Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
.Shreveport  (La.)  Times.  Ralph  N. 
Swanson,  news  editor  of  the  Times,  will 
also  handle  tlie  city  desk,  succeeding 
Dan  E.  Kelly,  Jr.,  city  editor,  who  re¬ 
signed.  The  Monroe  World  and  the 
Shreveport  Times  are  Ewing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

William  Ward,  state  editor,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  last  week  was  elected  .secre- 
( Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 
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You 

Cau'^t 

you  can’t  in  any  married 
couple  cartoon  series  ap¬ 
proach  the  smartness,  the  verve, 
the  sparkling  gaiety  of  Maurice 
Ketten’s  brilliant  cartoons  of 
the  married  life  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John. 

Married  couples  laugh  at 

them  because  they  see  how 
happily  true  they  are.  Single 
people  in  legions  laugh  at  them 
because  they  see  how  gorgeously 
funny  they  are.  Artists  envy 
them  because  they  see  how 
deftly  inimitable  they  are. 

KETTEN’S  STYLE— a  thing  of 
straight  lines  and  angles 
and  very  few  curves — is  start¬ 
ling  and  unique.  But  matter 
matters  more  than  manner,  and 
the  matter  of  “Can  You  Beat 
It?”  is  something  that  hits  home 
in  every  American  home,  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  are  readily  rec¬ 
ognized  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver¬ 
age  American. 

//TAN  YOU  BEAT  IT?”  has 
^  always  been  made  in  the 
form  of  a  square.  But  The 
Providence  Journal  has  shown 
us  how  well  it  looks  in  a  strip. 
The  feature  editor  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal  took  the  trouble  to  cut  out 
the  panels  and  to  lay  them  out 
in  strip  form.  The  published 
result  was  a  revelation  to  us. 
.  .  .  A?e  lost  no  time  once 

we  saw  it  .  .  .  Now  .  .  . 

^  Beginning:  With  ^ 
Release  <>f  June  22 
“Can  Yon  Beat  It?” 
Will  Be  Available 


STRIP  FOR>I 
As  Well  As 
Ill  a  Square 
of  Four  Panels  ^ 

For  Term*  and  Sanipli-x 

UNITED  FEATURES 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE- 
METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE- 
WORLD  FEATURE  SERVICE 

Montr  Bourjaily,  General  Manaijer 
Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.  Frank  U.  Knapp 
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tary  of  the  State  Jewelers  Association  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Harold  Soiiimerville  has  returned  to  his 
desk  at  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  after 
several  weeks’  illness. 

James  T.  Galvin,  reiiorter,  W aterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  has  been  elected  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Southern  New  England  Washington 
College  Alumni  Association. 

Adrian  Fuller  has  rejoined  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (O.)  Gazette  as  editor.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  from  1923  to  1926,  when 
he  resigned  to  conduct  tours  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Miss  Rosa  O’Neill,  formerly  secretary 
to  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Post,  has  been  made  assistant  society 
editor  of  the  Post.  Miss  O’Neill  suc¬ 
ceeds  Miss  Mary  Nabb  Phillips,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  spend  the  summer  travelling. 

C.  William  Duncan,  columnist,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger,  spoke  last  week 
before  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Kiwanis  club. 

James  (ianz  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Ed.  Moore,  sp<)rts  editor,  Waterloo 
(la.)  Daily  Courier,  has  been  made  re¬ 
corder  of  the  recently  organized  Water- 
1^  Junior  Chamlier  of  Commerce  and 
Karl  Von  Lackum,  photographer  for  the 
Courier,  has  been  named  a  director. 

Morris  Litman,  assistant  city  editor, 
Philadelphia  Ez’ening  Ledger,  was  week¬ 
end  host  to  the  sunrise  staff  of  the 
Ledger  this  week  at  his  Atlantic  City 
bungalow. 

Gerald  P.  Waite,  state  editor.  Water- 
town  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times,  has  returned 
to  the  office,  after  a  ten-day  absence. 
He  underwent  a  minor  operation. 

Emory  Heizer  of  Columbus,  a  recent 
graduate  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Ohio  State  University,  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  .St.  Clairsville  (O.)  Gazette 
and  Chronicle. 

Charles  E.  Clarke,  formerly  of  the 
Ogdensburg  Republican  -  Journal,  has 
joined  the  .Malone  (N.Y.)  Franklin 
Times. 

Miss  Katharine  Margaret  Hubler  and 
biarl  C.  Sandmeyer,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  financial  editor  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  engagement. 

William  J.  Donahue,  reporter,  Watcr- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  will  cover  the 
world’s  convention  of  the  W.C.T.U.  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  June  4  to  10. 

Richard  P.  l''lynn,  Lynn,  Mass.,  news¬ 
paperman  has  been  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Keene  (N.H.)  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

V\’illiam  J.  Slator,  city  editor,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  who  is  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  U.  S.  reserve  corps  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  with  the  press  bureau 
at  Camp  Devens,  July  1  to  15. 

Edward  McDonnell,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  night  rewrite  desk,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  with  eye  trouble. 

Frederick  A.  Storm,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  political  writer,  and  Mrs. 
Storm  have  left  for  a  two  weeks’  cruise 
to  Bermuda. 

Harry  \\  illianis,  column  writer,  .San 
Antonio  Light,  recently  was  confined  to 
a  Uospital  after  a  heart  attack. 

William  Coughlin,  federal  court  re¬ 
porter,  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  confined  to 
his  home  with  an  infected  foot. 

Fred  J.  Van  Pelt,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  flew  to  Chi¬ 
cago  from  Dayton  with  the  U.  S.  air 
corps.  He  did  not  go  east  with  the  fly¬ 
ers,  remaining  in  Chicago  for  a  two 
weeks’  vacation. 

Don  Cameron,  formerly  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  copy  desk,  has  joined  the 
Itelroit  Daily  Stirror  on  the  rewrite 
desk. 

Miss  Virginia  Koons  of  the  social 
staff,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegram,  is  do¬ 
ing  a  special  series  under  the  pen  name 
of  Ann  Sully. 

Myron  T  Scott,  photographer  for  the 


Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 
Ambler  Players,  stock  company  appear¬ 
ing  during  the  summer  season  in  a  tent 
theater. 

William  Duncan,  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  columnist,  spoke  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Kiwanis 
Club. 

Harold  A.  Nichols,  representative  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-.Sta)idard  and 
other  papers  in  Clyde,  N.Y.,  and  Miss 
Ruth  1.  Jones  of  Utica,  will  be  married 
late  this  summer.  Their  engagement 
was  announced  at  a  recent  dinner. 

Fred  M.  Kerr,  pcjUce  reporter,  Dayton 
(O.)  Herald,  is  a  member  of  the  1931 
graduating  class  of  the  University  of 
Dayton  law  schoeil.  He  attended  night 
classes. 

William  P.  O’Donnell,  sports*  editor. 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican,  covered 
the  Battalino-LaBarba  featherweight 
title  match  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
May  22. 

Peter  Zorn,  formerly  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Commercial  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
Sandusky  (O.)  Register  as  state  editor. 
J.  R.  Hyatt  has  left  the  Register  to 
join  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Stewart  D.  Cain,  formerly  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  Capital  News,  has 
joined  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press. 

Walter  Baetzel  and  A1  Haugh,  staff 
writers,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post, 
were  furloughed  for  several  weeks  to 
handle  publicity  for  the  Citizen’s  Non¬ 
partisan  League,  and  Republican  organ¬ 
ization  respectively,  in  a  hot  primary 
election  fight  in  Camden,  recently. 

William  J.  Burns,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram-News,  copy  desk,  has  been  nam^ 
Boston  American  representative  in 
Lynn,  succeeding  William  J.  Carritte. 

Gene  Brice,  graduate  of  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  College  and  School  of 
Mines,  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Ketchikan  Chronicle. 

Clifford  Guest  and  Edward  Wall  have 
left  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Pueblo 
(Col.)  Chieftain. 

Richard  Capell,  assistant  city  editor 
and  city  hall  reporter.  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  has  returned  to  his 
duties  after  a  week’s  vacation.  Harry 
Mauck,  Jr.,  reporter  and  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  gone  on  a  week’s  vacation  at 
his  home  in  Boone,  la. 

William  Myers,  assistant  editorial 
writer,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  and 
Mrs.  Myers,  have  returned  after  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  east. 

V.  K.  Richards,  Toledo  Blade,  drama 
and  music  editor,  covered  the  four-day 
annual  music  festival  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  last  week. 

Leon  Raesley,  former  radio  editor, 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  news¬ 
papers,  is  now  associate  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (N.J.)  Enterprise. 

FYank  L.  Skeldon,  business  reporter, 
Toledo  Blade,  spent  last  week  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Dayton. 

Bert  Presson,  staff.  I.ittle  Rock  .drkan- 
.sas  Gazette,  was  at  Hot  Springs  for  the 
.Arkansas  Bar  Association  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  May  22  and  23. 

Fredric  G.  Pitts,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Interscholastic  Press  association 
in  Buffalo,  May  23. 

Cornelia  Curtiss,  society  editor,  Clez'c- 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  returned  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Nicholas  Haz,  director,  Utica  (N.Y.) 
.\rt  Students’  League,  is  writing  travel 
notes  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press 
during  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Walter  L.  Davis,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Davis,  left  May  20  for  Paris.  They 
will  visit  Germany  and  be  absent  six 
weeks. 

h'rank  Polachek  has  joined  the  finan¬ 
cial  department  of  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune  as  a  writer  on  railroads. 

W.  L.  Pendergraft  has  been  made  state 
news  editor  of  the  Houshm  (Tex.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  He  succeeds  \V.  F.  Bookman, 
who  joined  the  copy  desk. 

Robert  W.  Johnston,  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
has  joined  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 


Daily  News  editorial  staff,  in  charge  of »  ■ 
yachting  department.  | 

Tom  Kenny,  for  two  years  night  police 
reporter,  Toledo  Blade,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  day  staff.  Richard  Mc- 
C^rge  has  been  given  the  police  as¬ 
signment. 

W.  W.  Brelsford,  formerly  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  S'  Examiner  and  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  copy  desks,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Toledo  Times. 

John  D.  Dun,  associate  editor,. ToWo 
Times,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
week’s  illness.  I 

Archibald  B.  McPhail,  of  the  financial  I 
department  of  the  New  York  Herald  I 
Tribune,  is  now  on  the  copy  desk. 

Clarissa  E.  Hoggatt  is  the  new  secr^  ■ 
tary  to  Marcus  Duffield,  rotogravure  I 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  I 
replacing  Margaret  deF.  Doty,  who  has  * 
resigned  her  job  to  be  married. 

Miss  Frances  Stubbs,  reporter  for  the  I 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  recently  I 
donned  a  waitress’  uniform  ami  worked  I 
in  an  all  night  restaurant  to  get  a  feature 
story. 

William  Haynes,  police  reporter.  Ports-  I 
mouth  (Va.)  Star,  visited  relatives  in  I 
Richmond  and  Washington  last  week.  | 
F.  Stuart  Crawford,  of  the  edittirial 
staff.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  ■ 
at  one  time  one  of  the  executive  secre-  I 
taries  to  President  Coolidge  at  the  White  I 
House,  spoke  May  28  at  the  Peekskill  ■ 
Military  Academy  on  “The  Work  of  a 
Secretarv  to  the  President.” 

Edward  Angly,  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
held  no  recently  while  at  luncheon  in 
East  41st  street,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  it  for  the  next  morning’s  paper. 

Gordon  Riley,  associate  sports  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has 
been  assigned  as  food  section  editor  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Carl  Hood  has  been  transferred  from 
the  financial  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  to  the  local  copy 
desk.  I 

Sam  Potts,  sports  editor,  Norfolk  I 
Virginian-Pilot,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  I 
past  month,  has  returned  to  his  home  I 
from  the  hospital  and  his  condition  is  | 
slightly  improved. 

Harry  Nash,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-  I 
Dispatch  police  reporter,  has  returned  to  I 
his  beat  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  New  I 
Orleans,  La.,  where  he  spent  his  vacation.  | 
Mrs.  Frank  Ross  has  become  social  L 
editor  of  the  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chron-  I 
icle  succeeding  Mrs.  Jessie  Grigsby.  I 
Al.  Williamson,  formerly  of  the  edi-  P 
torial  staff,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Daily  ' 
Province,  has  returned  after  a  sojourn  in  ' 
New  Zealand. 

Allie  Peyten  has  been  made  criminal 
courts  reporter  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle.  Charlie  White,  former  crim¬ 
inal  courts  reporter,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff. 

Jay  Lewis,  marine  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  has  gone  to 
New  York  on  his  vacation. 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine,  returned  May  26  from  a 
six  weeks’  trip  to  Europe. 

Robert  I.  Smith,  former  state  house 
correspondent  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette,  who  resigned  a  few 
months  ago  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  bar,  has  returned  to  the 
Gazette  staff. 

Miss  Melrose  Debnam  lias  joined  the 
news  staff,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch. 

R.  A.  Johanessen  and  Lyle  Downing, 
Salt  Lake  Trilnme  reporters,  have  re 
signed. 

William  McDermott,  drama  critic 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  sailed.  May  20. 
for  Paris.  He  will  visit  several  Euro-  F 
pean  capitals  before  returning  in  the  I 
fall.  f 

A.  Bird  Glaspie,  editorial  writer,  Po*-  ■ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  gave  a  Me  P 
morial  Day  address  at  Rochester,  Mkh.  \ 
James  G.  Monnett,  real  estate  editor,  | 
(Continued  on  page  36)  I 
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Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  attended  the 
annual  CMivention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Dealers  in  Balti¬ 
more  recently. 

Howard  Batsford  has  joined  the  Utiea 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press  as  a  reporter. 

Bruce  Palmer,  police  reporter,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is  on  his 
vacation. 

Paul  Kennedy,  reporter,  Oklahoma 
City  Times  is  on  his  vacation. 

Mary  Kathleen  Dickson,  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  ^itor,  Oklahoma  City  Times  has 
returned  from  her  vacation. 

Mark  Swain,  assistant  news  editor, 
Philadelphia  Eivning  Ledger,  will  lec¬ 
ture  before  students  of  the  Garrett  Phil¬ 
adelphia  School  of  Journalism. 

Allen  Eckman,  before  starting  on  his 
vacation,  was  presented  with  a  set  of 
military  hair  brushes  by  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Michael  McAuliff,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  for  the  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  joined  the  VVaterbury  office 
of  tlie  Investors  Syndicate. 

Emmet  Swisshelm,  assistant  city 
editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  New  York  as 
the  guest  of  Gerald  Duncan  of  the 
Journal. 


WEDDING  BELLS 


H\RVEY  R.  JEWITT,  editorial  staff, 

Rockford  Momino  .^tar.  to 


been  sold  by  Kirby  T.  Mills,  editor  and 
owner,  to  Lee  Barnes.  Mills  has  be¬ 
come  ^itor  of  the  IV in  field  (Ala.)  News. 

S,  W.  Needham,  former  publisher  of 
the  Harding  County  Ledger,  Eldora, 
Iowa,  merged  recently  with  the  Eldora 
Herald,  has  purchased  the  Service  Print¬ 
ing  company  and  the  Milepost,  Ames 
(la.)  weekly.  J.  G.  Tilden  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milepost,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  two  years  ago. 


Rockford  (Ill.'*  Morning  Star,  to 
Margaret  Graff  Jacobsen,  Chicago,  May 
16,  in  Rockford. 

Wilbur  M.  Swiger,  of  the  news  staff, 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Telegram,  to  Miss 
Beatrice  Wooddell,  May  16,  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Helen  M.  Johnston,  daughter  of  Her¬ 
bert  Johnston,  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
to  Major  Noraii  Macl^eod,  Philadelphia 
clubman,  in  Rome,  N.Y.,  May  23. 

Dorothy  Goldstein  of  the  advertising 
department,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post-Dis- 
patfh,  to  Jack  Simpson,  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  May  16. 

Charles  Alexander  Rook,  Jr.,  son  of 
C.  A.  Rook,  former  president-editor  of 
the  old  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  to  Miss 
Altabelle  Ross,  May  28,  in  Los  Angeles. 

J.  S.  Cow|)er,  editor,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader,  to  Mrs.  Pauline  Lindsley  Holl 
of  Victoria,  B.C.,  recently. 

Miss  Rheta  Dryden,  of  the  staff,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Province ,  to  Cecil  Luck- 
hart,  recently. 

H.  Burr  Lee,  Petoskey  (Mich.)  E.vc- 
tung  Nc7cs,  business  office,  to  Miss  Lillie 
V.  Kronk,  of  Goshen,  Ind.  recently. 

Miss  Alma  Frances  Collins,  formerly 
society  editor,  IVaterbury  (Conn.) 
Democrat,  to  Edward  Lawrence  Dowling 
of  Hartford,  formerly  of  the  IVaterbury 
Democrat,  at  Waterbury,  May  25. 

Frederick  Hum-ihrey  Nichols,  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Emily  Logan  of  Kansas 
City,  in  New  York  recently. 

Chester  lilwood  Whitten,  of  the 
.dugusta  Kennebec  Journal,  to  Miss 
Helen  M.  Tucker  of  Boston,  in  Boston 
recently. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


SCHOOLS 

JUNIOR  and  senior  students  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism.  University  of 
North  Dakota,  took  over  management  of 
the  news  production  of  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  May  23. 

University  of  Toledo  chapter  of  Alpha 
Phi  Gamma,  national  honorary  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  was  installed  last  week 
by  Sherrill  E.  Leonard,  Akron,  na¬ 
tional  executive  secretary,  and  a  team 
from  the  University  of  Akron  chapter. 

Twenty-three  seniors  of  the  School  of 
Journalism,  Lehigh  University,  w'ere  in 
charge  of  the  Allentowtt  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call,  May  19. 

Journalism  students  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  edited  an  issue  of  the  Coshoe- 
ton  (O.)  Tribune,  last  week.  Miss  Jane 
Elliott  of  Perrysburg,  O.,  was  managing 
editor. 

Professor  Nathe  P.  Bagby,  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism,  South¬ 
western  College.  Winfield,  Kan.,  and 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff,  Dallas 
News,  is  moving  to  Austin,  Tex.,  June 
1  to  continue  work  on  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  in  the  University  of 
Texas. 

William  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity  senior  in  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  is  winner  of  this  year’s  $100  prize 
in  the  annual  Dorothy  Dix  human  in¬ 
terest  story  contest. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Gilmer  (Dorothy 
Dix)  was  made  a  member  of  Theta  Nu, 
honorary  journalism  fraternity  at  Tulane 
University  at  New  Orleans,  May  21. 
Mrs.  Gilmer  was  presented  with  a  fra¬ 
ternity  pin  by  James  H.  Gillis,  out-going 
president. 

San  Francisco  Publishers  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  recently  elected  the 
following  officers :  Earl  Mitchell,  presi¬ 
dent;  Austin  Fengor,  first  vice-president; 
J.  R.  Thompson  second  vice-president ; 
J.  C.  Allison  secretary-treasurer.  The 
retiring  president  is  Howard  C.  Worden. 


Randolph  wedding,  formerly 

of  the  editorial  staff,  Evansville, 
(Ind.)  Press,  has  bought  the  Liberty 
(Ind.)  Herald,  a  weekly,  from  W'.  H. 
Parsons. 

Qifford  Lees  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Florence  (Col.)  Daily  Citizen  to  Mil- 
ton  Booth,  following  operation  of  the 
paper  for  two  years  as  a  partnership  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

A.  O.  Elstad  recently  took  over  the 
Petersburg  (Alaska)  Press  from  J.  W. 
Schoettler,  former  Ketchikan  Alaska 
Chronicle  reporter. 

Vernon  (Ala.)  Jjjmar  Democrat  has 


ASSOCIATIONS 

T.  CUNNINGHAM,  publicity  di- 

rector,  Halsey  Stuart  &  Co.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Finan- 
ciAi,  AmiiRTisras  recently.  Three  vice- 
presidents  were  also  elected ;  Joseph  J. 
Levin,  advertising  manager,  A.  G.  Becker 
&  Co. ;  Charles  Redmon,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Iloulcvard  Bridge  Bank;  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Witting,  second  vice-president.  Conti¬ 
nental  Illinois  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Twenty-two  editors  and  publishers  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  five  counties  re¬ 
cently  held  a  district  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Press  Association  at  Coopers- 
town.  Counties  represented  were  Otsego, 
Delaware,  Herkimer,  Madison  and  south¬ 
ern  Oneida  County.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Fay  C.  Parsons,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Cortland  Democrat:  Rowan  D. 
Spraker,  Cooperstown;  J.  \\'.  Shaw,  El¬ 
mira,  secretary  of  the  group. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  Press  Club  held  its 
eighth  annual  ball  and  frolic  at  the  New 
Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  May  22. 
More  than  3,000  residents  of  the  North 
Shore  and  Boston  attended.  Gilda  Gray 
was  the  featured  entertainer.  24-page 
tabloid  newspaper  was  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  Charles  B.  McGhee,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  I^ynn  Daily  Ez’cning  Item,  is 
president  of  the  club. 

.\nvERTisiNc  Club  of  St.  Louis  has 
elected  the  following  members  to  the 
board  of  governors  for  a  two-year  term : 
J.  Carr  Gamble,  advertising  manager  of 
tlie  gravure  section,  Globe-Democrat  : 
Arthur  G.  Hoskins,  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  .\1  Fresco  Advertising 
Company;  Vincent  A.  McGrath,  adver¬ 
tising  production  manager,  Missouri  Pa¬ 
cific  lines ;  Kenneth  R.  McMath,  copy 


chief.  Nelson  Chesman  &  Co. ;  W.  M. 
Sheriff,  advertising  manager.  First  Na¬ 
tional  Company ;  A.  J.  Rose,  secretary, 
Skinner-Kennedy  Stationery  Company ; 
Norman  B.  Terry,  assistant  director  of 
public  relations,  Laclede  Gas  Light  Com¬ 
pany;  Fred  E.  W'insor,  national  contact 
representative  of  the  General  Outdoor 
-Advertising  Company. 

Buffalo  League  of  .Adv’ertising 
Women  has  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  :  President.  Cora  Geiger ;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Elizabeth  Gibbons ;  treasurer, 
Frances  Rew ;  recording  secretary,  V’e- 
rona  Mackensen;  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary,  Lucy  Almand. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Press  Club  was 
to  hold  a  gridiron  dinner  at  the  Tutwiler 
Hotel,  May  29.  Vincent  Townsend,  city 
editor,  Birmingham  Nezvs,  is  chairman  of 
the  program  committee.  Percy  Rosen- 
berger,  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  News,  is  president  of  the  club. 

\'ancouver.  B.C.,  branch,  British 
Columbia  Institute  of  Journalists, 
attended  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Van¬ 
couver,  May  22. 

Mrs.  Rosser  Thomas  of  Houston  was 
elected  president  of  the  Texas  Wom¬ 
an’s  Press  Association  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Mamie  Wynne  Cox  of  Dallas  at  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  recent  convention  in  Houston. 

Robert  J.  Izant,  former  Cleveland 
newspaperman,  now  vice-president  and 
publicity  man  for  the  Central  United 
National  Bank,  of  Cleveland,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Financial  Advt.rtiser’s  Association. 
Claud  Steele  of  the  Clez'cland  Nezt’s  was 
elected  .secretary-treasurer. 

Mrs.  Grace  Newberry  Kitchel  of  Cold- 
water  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Michigan  Women’s  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  Dr.  F^mma  Bower  of  Detroit 
was  continued  as  honorary  president  at 
a  meeting  last  week  in  Lansing. 

Members  of  Poor  Richard  Club, 
Philadelphia,  held  their  annual  outing  at 
the  Manufacturer’s  Country  Club,  Ore- 
land,  Pa.,  May  20.  Golf  w’as  the  main 
attraction.  Quoits  and  pistol  shooting 
also  proved  of  intere.st  to  the  100  mem¬ 
bers  who  attended. 

Herman  Black,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Ez'ening  American,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  first  banipiet  of  the  Hearst 
Square  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
on  May  24  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi¬ 
cago.  More  than  100  members  of  the 
post  attended  the  dinner.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  is  made  up  of  world  war  veterans 
working  in  the  Hearst  organization. 

James  L.  Sowers,  of  the  Parker  Ad¬ 
vertising  ('oniDany.  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dayto.v  (O.)  Advfjitising 
Club. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


Lynchburg  (Va.)  news  and 

ADVANCE,  May  19  and  20,  cele¬ 
brating  opening  of  Lynchburg-Natural 
Bridge  highway;  20  pages  each. 

Chicago  Evening  American,  eight- 
page  summer  fashions  section  recently, 
edited  by  Julia  Coburn  and  Joyce  Fenley. 

Toledo  Blade,  IS-page,  Toledo 
Woman’s  Club  section.  May  18. 

IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American-Repub¬ 
lican,  special  suburban  day  issues  May 
24-25. 

Clarksville  ^  Ark.)  Herald-Democrat, 
special  edition  May  23,  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Club. 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  May  27, 
summer  resort  edition. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Earl  HOISINGTON,  dean  of  the 

rr^mnrvcinoT  m/Atn  Tmirti/itt 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 
l^OUG  T.ANDY,  speaker  of  the  Ne- 
^  vada  assembly  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  publisher  of  the  Austin  Reese 
River  Rez’cillc,  has  started  publication  of 
a  weekly  in  Reno  called  the  Nevada 
State  Builder. 

Stephens  (.Ark.)  Star,  weekly,  made  its 
appearance  May  7.  C.  G.  Bishop, 
former  publisher.  Junction  City  (Ark.) 
Nezvs,  is  owner  and  editor. 

The  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Age,  founded 
in  1905  bv  Charles  P.  Squires  and  still 
published  by  him  has  entered  the  morning 
field,  excent  .Sunday.  .A.  R.  Currey  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  W.  H.  Buntin, 
editor. 


composing  room.  Grand  Junction 
(Col.)  Sentifiel,  has  just  completed  30 
years’  continuous  service  as  a  linotype 
operator. 

Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13 
paid  tribute  to  37  members  who  died  in 
the  past  year  at  a  memorial  service 
May  25.  Leo  F.  Greene  of  the  Union 
is  opposed  for  re-election  by  James  H. 
Godkin  this  week  and  the  ballot  contain! 
numerous  other  contests. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

PORTLAND  (Me.)  Publishing  Com- 
-*•  pany,  publishers  of  the  Press  Herald, 
Ez'cning  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
is  installing  a  Duplex  moulding  machine, 
purchased  from  the  Nexv  York  World. 


UNION  WINS  SUIT 


Ionia  Newt,  Non-Union  Shop,  Re¬ 
strained  from  Using  Union  Label 

A  permanent  injunction  restraining  the 
Ionia  (Mich.)  County  News,  and  it! 
publisher,  Fred  I).  Keister,  from  using 
the  union  printing  label,  owned  by  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  council,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  was  issued  recently  by 
Circuit  Judge  William  B.  Brown,  of  that 
city.  The  defendants  also  were  restrained 
from  representing  they  have  the  right  to 
use  the  labels  and  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  plaintiffs  or  their  attorneys 
all  blocks,  stamps,  or  union  labels  owned 
by  the  plaintiffs. 

Suit  was  filed  by  the  printing  trade! 
council  on  the  grounds  that  the  news¬ 
paper  was  using  the  label  on  materials 
produced  by  non-union  labor  in  an  open 
shop  in  violation  of  union  laws. 


STATE  PUBLISHES  NEWS 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

P  L.  RAWLEY,  Philadelphia  bureau 
manager.  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  is  on  a  vacation  tour  of  the  midwest. 
Sydney  Eiges  of  the  I.N.S.  Pittsburgh 
staff  is  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia 
bureau  during  Rawley’s  absence.  Jack 
Gejnar,  manager  of  the  I.N.S.  Indian¬ 
apolis  bureau  is  back  at  his  desk  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

Joseph  C.  DeWolf,  executive  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette, 
was  elected  chairman  of  tlie  New  Eng¬ 
land  members  of  the  Associated  Press, 
at  the  spring  meeting  held  in  Boston 
last  week,  succeeding  the  late  Maurice 
W.  Dickey  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  who  died  recentlv. 


Six  New  York  Departments  Issuing 
Government  Periodicals 

Six  departments  of  the  New  York  state 
government  now  are  publishing  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines  on  regular  weekly 
and  monthly  schedules.  These  are  in 
addition  to  various  news  releases  to  the 
press  of  the  state.  The  department  pub¬ 
lications  contain  articles  by  experts,  and 
news  items  of  state  employes. 

The  list  of  publications  includes  Health 
News,  published  weekly  by  the  health 
department ;  .Mental  Hygiene  Newt. 
monthly;  Correction,  a  monthly  devoted 
to  topics  of  prison  administration ;  the 
New  York  State  Bulletin,  official  news¬ 
paper  of  the  department  of  state,  pub¬ 
lished  monthly;  the  Industrial  Bullelis 
monthly,  and  the  Educatioft  Bulletin. 


H.  M.  PIERCE  TO  MARRY 

Henry  Muller  Pierce,  of  the  .Addres^ 
graph-Speedaumat  Company,  and  Miss 
Natalie  Kimball  Wilson  of  New  YoA 
w'ill  be  married  late  in  June.  Miss  Wil 
son  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  Alex 
ander  Calhoun  W’ilson,  one  of  the  early 
editors  of  the  A^cw  York  Times  and  a' 
one  time  London  renresentative  of  the 
Associated  Press.  Mr.  Pierre’s  father, 
the  late  Henry  A.  Pierce,  established  the 
original  social  news  and  directory  W 
Chicago,  and  his  uncle.  W.  S.  Walker, 
was  associated  with  the  old  Chicagt 
Times  and  with  Melville  E.  Stone  -in  • 
pioneer  advertising  venture  prior  to  tbt 
latter’s  entry  into  journalism. 
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What  You  Do  Not  Do 


The  important  thing  about  the  Ludlow  in 
the  newspaper  composing  room  is  what  you 
do  not  do— the  operations  it  is  unnecessary  to 
perform.  There  is  no  labor  expense  up  to  the 
actual  setting  of  copy.  There  is  no  type  to  cast, 
no  storage  system  to  maintain,  no  cases  to  in¬ 
spect  and  lay.There  is  no  investment  tied  up  in 
metal,  just  to  be  prepared  to  set  copy. 

The  line  in  the  copy  is  converted  direct  from 
hot  metal  into  the  line  in  the  form. 

And  in  setting,  the  compositor  gathers  six  to 
ten  matrices  rather  than  picking  up  a  type  at 


a  time.  The  method  of  spacing  is  considerably 
easier  and  more  economical. 

All  these  process  advantages  might  still  be  of 
little  moment,  if  the  Ludlow  did  not  give  the 
advertiser  what  he  wants.  To  him  it  offers  the 
best  modern  and  traditional  typefaces,  always 
new  and  unbroken  letters,  an  italic  that  is  un¬ 
breakable  under  the  severest  dry  mat  pressure. 

The  publisher  interested  in  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  production  methods  should  inform  himself 
regarding  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Lud¬ 
low.  The  facts  await  your  request. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  '  '  '  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Advertising  Agencies 

^ILROAD  IS  OFFERING 
“DOLLAR  DAY”  TRIPS 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
_ By  C.  P.  McDonald _ 


Unuaual  Increase  in  TraTel  Noted 
by  Southern  Pacific  —  Copy 
Placed  in  Newspapers  in 
Seven  States 


Application  of  the  “Dollar  Day”  bar¬ 
gain  theme  to  railroad  passenger  service 
is  being  used  successfully  to  stimulate 


Southern  Pacific 

DOLLAR  DAYS 


tl  FOR  EACH  lOO  MILtf* 


Cent-a-mile  for  roundtrips 
over  Mothers’  Day! 


•10” 


ROUNOTRiP 

L05ANGCL£S 


MAY 


H.  B.  Brown 


Southern  Pa^fic 


Southern  Pacific’s  “Dollar  Day” 
Newspaper  copy 


travel  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  Coast 
area,  thanks  to  extensive  newspaiier  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  says  F.  Q.  Trcd- 
way,  general  advertising  manager  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company. 

For  the  fifth  time  this  year,  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  offered  May  8  and 
9  approximately  100  miles  of  travel  for 
each  $1  expended  in  round  trip  fares. 
Practically  every  ncwspa|>er  in  seven 
states  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  gets  advertising  copy  on  these 
Dollar  Davs.  The  average  size  of  copy 
for  metropolitan  newspapers  is  6  by  16 
inches. 

These  “Dollar  Days”  have  proved  that 
this  advertising  copy  releases  travel 
which  requires  the  entire  passenger  car¬ 
rying  equipment  of  the  railroad,  employs 
hundreds  of  extra  train  workers,  doubles 
hotel  business  in  major  cities  of  the 
Coast,  boosts  department  store  buying  in 
cities  and  towns  on  the  line  and  proves 
another  step  in  the  creation  of  a  more 
“travel-minded”  public. 

On  one  of  these  Dollar  Days  this  year, 
200  Pullman  cars  were  used  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  for  travel  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  .\ngeles  alone.  The 
experiment  as  pioneered  hy  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  new  in  the  history  of  trans- 
portaticHi,  it  is  believed,  although  other 
railroads  are  adopting  the  plan. 

“The  only  previous  similar  offer  in 
passenger  rates,  as  far  as  I  know,”  said 
Mr.  Tredway,  “was  made  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  on  May  11,  1920.  on  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  driving  of  the  Golden 
Spike  linking  two  railroads  into  a  trans¬ 
continental  system. 

“It  is  to  my  mind  significant  that  this 
offer,  made  in  the  midst  of  the  boom 
days  of  1029,  was  not  as  well  received 
by  the  public  as  that  of  last  February, 
presented  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
depth  of  the  depression.  While  a  por¬ 
tion  of  this  must  be  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  advertising  copy  used,  it  is 
nevertheless  impressive.  In  1929  the 
copy  stressed  the  significance  of  the  an¬ 
niversary,  while  Dollar  Day  copy  em¬ 
phasizes  strictly  and  in  a  straightforward 
fashion  the  bargain  rates  offered.  But 
the  same  newspapers  and  virtually  the 
same  type  of  campaign  was  conducted  on 
both  occasions.” 

Fares  on  Dollar  Days  are  three-fifths 
of  the  one-way  rate.  This  is  not  exactly 
“$1  for  each  100  miles,”  but  it  is  yery 
close  to  that. 

“I  decided  to  use  the  term  ‘Dollar 
Days’  because  of  the  success  dry  goods 
merchants  haye  had  with  this  type  of 
adyertising.  It  led  to  a  definite  associa- 


A  LL  great  paintings,  great  books, 

^  the  best  advertisements  have  this 
common  quality — simplicity.’’ 

That’s  the  theory  upon  which  H.  B. 
Brown,  of  the  Battenfield  &  Ball  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  Des  Moines,  la.,  fashions 
his  copy  for  the  Iowa  Power  &  Light 
Company,  the  National  Benefit  Accident 
Association,  the  F".  W.  Fitch  Company’s 
■  .shampoo,  and  the  National  Sales  & 
I  Manufacturing  Company. 

“After  ten  years  of  copywriting,”  he 
continues,  “1  am  convinced  that  copy,  to 
appeal  to  the  most  persons,  must  be 
simple,  understated  rather  than  over¬ 
stated,  easy  to  l)elieve,  and  non-technical 
to  the  point  of  being  word-of-mouth 
recommendation  from  one  satisfied  user 
to  another.” 

For  five  years  Brown  has  been  prov¬ 
ing  his  contention  with  the  Battenfield  & 
Ball  Company.  In  addition  to  copv  writ¬ 
ing,  he  also  is  space  buyer.  For  as 
many  years  before,  he  learned  much 
about  advertising  while  with  the  North¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
the  Buchanan-Thomas  Advertising 
Agency  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Advertising  Service  of  Des 
Moines. 

He  also  picked  up  many  fundamentals 
of  the  profession  w’hile  with  newspapers. 
With  the  Harlan  (la.)  Republican,  he 
worked  in  the  shop,  the  business  office, 
and  the  editorial  department  for  four 
years.  He  added  a  year  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  service  department  of  the  Des 
Maine’s  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  and 
a  short  term  on  the  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  staffs  of  the  Renos  (Okla.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

“Hobbies? — Just  one — fishing!” 


TAILORS’  CAMPAIGN  PLANNED  SUNBURN  PREVENTIVE  TRIED 


National  Adyerticing  Committee  Hold 
Meeting  With  Detroit  Agency 

The  progress  of  the  million  dollar  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Merchant  Tailors 
of  .America,  being  conducted  over  a  four- 
year  period,  was  discussed  by  members 
of  the  national  advertising  committee  of 
the  organization  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
offices  of  Brooke,  Stnith  &  French,  Inc., 
Detroit  advertising  agency,  last  week. 

In  addition  to  magazine  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  subscribers  of  local  exchanges 
of  the  national  association  also  are  using 
local  newspapers  to  advertise  the  radio 
programs,  the  copy  for  the  local  adver¬ 
tisements  being  furnished  by  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc. 

The  slogan  of  the  campaign  is:  “It 
is  easier  to  make  a  good  first  impression 
than  to  live  down  a  bad  one.” 

Those  attending  the  meeting  in  Detroit 
were:  A.  Lincoln  Stadler,  of  New  York, 
national  ])resident;  William  G.  McMahon, 
San  Francisco ;  Campbell  H.  Leith,  of 
Detroit,  committee  chairman ;  Wilbur 
W.  Stewart,  of  Philadelphia;  Frank  L. 
Dornols,  of  Chicago:  Robert  W.  Mil- 
bank,  Jr.,  of  New  York;  Herbert  B. 
Live.sey,  Tr.,  of  New  York,  national  sec¬ 
retary;  Guy  C.  Smith,  general  manager 
of  Br(K)ke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc. 


Camel  Prize  Winner  To  Travel 

James  T.  Sharkey,  Dorchester,  Mass., 
milkman,  who  won  $25,(X)0  as  first  prize 
in  the  (Tamel  cigarette  advertising  con¬ 
test  recently,  has  “salted”  his  money  in 
the  National  Bank  of  Boston.  His  first 
check  was  for  $1,000,  payable  to  his 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Stephen  Hepke  of 
Dorchester.  Sharkey  plans  to  visit  his 
own  parents  in  Clonmel,  County  Tipper¬ 
ary,  Ireland,  this  summer  if  he  can  ar¬ 
range  for  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
work  with  the  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  milk  dealers,  for  whom  he  is  a 
“milk  route  coach.” 


Copy  Lists  Unemployed 

.\  newspaper  campaign  was  launched 
this  week  by  the  city  of  Newton,  Mass., 
in  the  Newton  and  Boston  papers,  for 
the  relief  of  the  city’s  unemployed.  The 
advertisements  will  be  two  columns 
wide,  and  will  list  the  unemployed  by 
classes,  urging  readers  to  give  either 
regular  or  temporary  work.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  under  the  direction  of  Leon  B. 
Rogers,  chairman  of  the  Newton  Relief 
Committee. 


tion  in  the  public’s  mind.  For  the  sake 
of  accurate  advertising,  we  use  the  aster¬ 
isk  with  the  slogan  and  explain  that  the 
rate  is  approximately  one  cent  a  mile. 
Thus  the  round  trip  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  is  $10.25  on  Dol¬ 
lar  Day,  as  compared  to  our  usual  special 
round  trip  rate  of  $22.75. 

“Newspapers  are  the  backbone  of  our 
campaign,  and  we  use  practically  every 
newspaper  on  the  main  line  of  traffic. 
Our  lines  are  West  of  Salt  Lake  Citv 
and  El  Paso,  extending  North  to  Port¬ 
land.  Ore.,  and  traversing  .seven  states. 

“Our  total  advertising  appropriation 
for  the  year,  includinir  everything,  is 
around  $1,250,(X)0.  We  have  been  forced 
to  make  some  cuts  this  year,  hut  have 
retained  substantially  the  same  newspaper 
appropriation.  W'e  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  afford  to  reduce  newspaper  copy. 

The  account  is  handled  bv  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  I^rd  &  Thomas  and 
Logan. 


New  Lehn  &  Fink  Product  Said  to 
Filter  Out  Actinic  Rays 

Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.J., 
which  is  spending  approximately  ^,000- 
(XX)  this  year  in  advertising  its  products, 
including  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond 
Cream,  Pebeco  tooth  paste  and  Lysol 
disinfectant,  is  introducing  a  new  sun¬ 
burn  preventive  which  is  said  to  filter  out 
most  of  the  actinic  rays,  the  sun  rays 
which  do  the  burning.  The  new  product 
is  called  the  Lehn  &  Fink  Sunburn  Pre¬ 
ventive. 

Advertising  and  promotion  plans  have 
not  been  worked  out  as  yet  but  the  pro¬ 
duct  will  be  put  up  in  tubes  to  retail  for 
50  cents.  Perfection  of  formula  and 
proper  testing  of  product  has  delayed  the 
appearance  of  the  new  product  but  at¬ 
tractive  counter  displays  have  already 
been  prepared.  It  is  anticipated  that  next 
season  will  find  a  substantial  advertising 
campaign  for  the  new  product. 


Butterfat  Sales  Increase 

A  gain  of  92,940,939  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  sold  in  1930  over  1929  was  reported 
by  the  Washington  Dairy  Products 
Bureau  as  the  result  of  a  six  months’  cam¬ 
paign,  started  late  last  year  in  92  news¬ 
papers.  The  agency  in  charge  of  the 
campaign,  which  is  being  continued,  is  the 
Western  Agency,  Inc.,  of  Seattle.  Butter- 
fat  sold  in  1930  totaled  1,801,967,342 
pounds  as  compared  to  1,708,026,403  the 
previous  year. 


Writes  Children’s  Book 

Henry  B.  Lent,  copy  writer,  with  An¬ 
derson,  Davis  &  Hyde,  Inc.,  New  York, 
is  the  author  of  a  book  for  children,  en¬ 
titled  “Diggers  and  Builders.”  The  book, 
which  is  also  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lent,  is 
the  June  selection  of  the  Junior  Literary 
Guild. 


Centennial  Account  To  Kennon 

Thomas  J.  Kennon  of  the  Kennon  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Portland,  Me.,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Portland  City 
Council  to  handle  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Portland  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  in  1932. 


O’Brien  Joins  Erwin,  Wasey 

Bernard  C.  O’Brien  has  joined  the'  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Bruce  Barton  A  Trustee  Of  Berea 

Bruce  Barton,  chairman  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Batten,  Barton.  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
of  Berea  College.  Berea,  Ky.,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  J.  Hutchins  the 
president.  He  will  fill  the  place  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  who  served 
for  thirtv-five  vears  as  a  trustee. 


*  Getting  your  story  to  the  right  man  is  half 
L*'  the  fight .  . .  the  Standard  Advertising  Reg- 

\  ister  contains  more  names  of  executives  of 

\  firms  doing  national  advertising  than  any 

1  other  puhlication.  Get  Standard  Service  .  .  • 

■  and  GET  your  mani  Find  out  about  ill 


[NATIONAL  REGISTER  PUBLISHING  CO. 


lass  Broadway  140So.DrarbomSt.  7  Water  St.  1226  Ruat  BnUdiag 
\  New  Y«rk  Chicago  Boston,  Maaa,  San  Franciaco,  CaL 


New  Syracuse  Agency  | 

Alwin  J.  Schied  and  Clayton  W.  But-  i 
terfield,  veteran  advertising  men,  have  ' 
combined  to  form  the  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  i 
firm  of  Butterfield,  Schied  and  Asso-  f 
ciates.  Miss  Anne  Boigel  is  secretary.  ; 
With  the  new  firm  are  Harold  Green,’  j 
W.  A.  Bruce  and  Lester  B.  Sawyer.  [ 


New  Account  For  Lauer 

E.  M.  Laird  Airplane  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  makers  of  I.aird  aeroplanes  have 
appointed  the  Albert  L.  Lauer  Company 
of  that  city  to  place  their  account.  Avia¬ 
tion  magazines  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used. 


Rug  Account  Placed 

The  MacDonald-Cook  Company, 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  is  now  handling  the 
accjiunt  of  the  Snuggle  Rug  Company, 
of  Goshen,  Ind.  Women’s,  general  maga¬ 
zines  and  trade  papers  will  be  used. 


Resort  Account  To  Moss-Chase 

Lutherland,  Pocono  Mountain  year 
’round  resort  at  Pocono  Pines,  Pa.,  has 
nlaccd  its  advertising  account  with  the 
Moss-Chase  Comnany  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


's  > 
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CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  DRIVE 

REASONS  WHY 


The  Cline  System  of  Unit  Type  Drives  for  printing  presses 
consists  of  an  individual  motor  for  each  printing  unit  and 
folder,  a  controller  for  each  folder,  and  control  stations  located 
as  may  be  required  on  units  and  folders. 

Each  controller  provides  for  selectively  connecting  the  motors  and 
button  stations  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  controller  for  each  folder 
all  motors  and  control  stations  connected  to  a  given  controller  will 
operate  the  units  and  folder  as  a  single  press. 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  folder  in  a  group  of  presses,  the 
number  of  units  that  may  be  connected  to  each  folder  is  determined 
by  the  arrangement  of  selectors.  This  arrangement  is  indicated  by 
illuminated  arrows  on  each  unit  giving  visual  indication  to  the  press¬ 
man  of  how  the  press  is  set  up  and  indicates  the  direction  of  the  web 
lead  for  the  press  combination. 

.\11  the  motors  that  are  driving  one  press  are  electrically  connected 
together  and  receive  equal  current  from  one  controller  and  therefore 
start  at  the  same  instant.  This  system  of  control  also  insures  equal 
pull  on  each  web  leading  into  the  folder,  an  advantage  that  is  not 
obtained  on  any  other  method  of  drive.  As  further  assurance  that 
the  register  between  units  will  be  maintained,  a  i  5/i6"  shaft  is  con¬ 
nected  between  the  motors. 

Inasmuch  as  the  motors  operate  as  one  motor  instead  of  the  usual 
two  motors  with  clutch  between)  furnishing  power  over  the  entire 
range  of  speed  from  to  revolutions  of  the  plate  cylinder  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  speed,  which  in  some  cases  is  as  high  as  500  r.p.m..  there  is  no 
jumping  in  the  acceleration  or  deceleration  over  the  entire  range  of 
speed. 

Dynamic  braking  is  so  regulated  that  while  a  quick  stop  is  being 
made  the  braking  effect  is  applied  to  each  unit  at  the  same  time, 
gradually  rising  to  maximum  and  dropping  off  with  the  press  speed 
instead  of  being  violently  applied  and  dropping  off  without  regard 
to  load,  as  is  the  case  with  the  large  double  motor  drive.  It  should 
be  considered  also  that  there  is  no  chain  drive  whip,  nor  back-lash 
of  gears  when  the  dynamic  braking  is  applied.  When  this  equipment 
was  first  tried  out,  the  smooth  braking  effect  and  the  absence  of  web 
breaks  due  to  quick  stops  was  a  surprise  to  everyone. 

Before  the  first  equipment  was  sold  the  system  was  tried  out 
in  the  plant  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  a  period  of  over  six 
months,  and  the  best  tinswer  as  to  its  operation  is  that  they 
purchased  twenty  unit  drives  to  operate  on  a  press  made  to  run  as 
high  as  60,000  papers  per  hour.  It  is  well  known  that  their  Production 
Department  is  well  versed  in  the  requirements  of  printing  equipment. 

IT  SHOULD  be  considered  that  within  the  last  two  years  the 
development  of  extremely  high  speed  presses,  coincident  with 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  demanded  by 
the  publishers,  reejuiring  presses  of  as  high  as  eight  printing  units 
delivering  into  one  folder,  has  been  a  problem  beyond  the  range  of 
the  double  motor  drive  to  handle.  This  has  been  met  sometimes  by 
using  two  large  double  motor  drives,  and  operating  them  in  parallel, 
an  uneconomical  and  unsatisfactory  arrangement  of  large  units.  Not 
only  was  the  speed  erratic,  but  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
driving  of  press  units  by  means  of  a  long  line  shaft  on  which  all 
the  power  was  concentrated  at  one  or  two  points.  This  caused  twisting 
of  the  shaft  and  an  uncertain  back-lash  between  units  and  folder, 
and  also  a  strong  tendency  to  pull  the  press  out  of  line.  This  last 
effect  alone  w'ith  a  250  HP.  motor  sometimes  connected  to  the  shaft 
of  a  high  speed  Octuple  press,  has  been  a  source  of  trouble  that  is 
not  generally  known.  Furthermore  when  a  given  press  combination 
results  in  a  very  light  load  for  the  motor,  the  efficiency  is  very  low 
and  proper  speed  control  difficult  to  obtain.  Individual  motor  drive 
gives  indisputable  assurance  that  the  motive  power  applied  to  the 
press  will  be  utilized  in  the  most  effective  way  and  at  the  highest 
possible  efficiency  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  press. 

There  was,  therefore,  every  reason  to  break  up  the  power  into 
smaller  units  which  we  have  done  successfully. 

SOME  of  the  savings  and  advantages  are  best  indicated  by  listing 
them,  and  while  not  all  of  them  apply  to  every  condition 
and  every  installation,  all  of  them  are  applicable  in  some 
instances. 


Some  Advantages  of  the  Use  of  Cline  Unit  Type  Press  Drive 

Possible  Saving  in  Cost  of  Inst<dlation. 

1.  First  cost  of  press  i)ower  shafts,  bearings,  gears  and  couplings. 

2.  Cost  of  erecting  such  shafts,  bearings,  etc. 

3.  Interest  on  investment  in  shafts  and  erection. 

4.  Cost  of  double  motor  drive,  controller,  etc. 

5.  Cost  of  motor  chain  drive. 

6.  Basement  space  saved.  (An  iniixjrtant  factor  in  the  layout  of  reel  rooms 
for  high  speed  presses.) 

7.  Cost  of  foundation  to  support  the  double  motor  press  drive. 

8.  Cost  of  cylinder  brakes  will  be  saved.  (With  the  individual  drive  motors 
the  dynamic  braking  is  applied  by  each  motor  geared  to  the  cylinders.  This 
gives  positive  braking  effect  on  each  unit  contrasted  with  cylinder  brakes 
applied  thru  friction  discs.) 

9.  The  cost  of  bracing  between  the  motor  foundation  and  the  press  sub¬ 
structure  will  be  saved  as  none  is  required.  With  the  individual  drives  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  motor  to  pull  the  press  out  of  alignment,  whereas  it 
has  been  found  that  the  double  motor  drive  will  pull  the  press  out  of  align¬ 
ment  an  appreciable  amount  unless  very  rigid  braces  are  placed  between  the 
motor  foundation  and  the  press  foundatitni.  The  larger  the  motors  the 
greater  the  side  jnill. 

10.  The  possible  saving  of  cost  of  i)art  of  the  press  foundation  and  exca¬ 
vation  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  for  with  the  elimination  of  the  double 
motor  drive  the  head  room  may  t>e  reduced.  This  may  also  increase  the 
efficiency  of  operation  due  to  the  ease  of  handling  the  web  between  the  paper 
roll  level  and  the  pressroom  level. 

Direct  Saving  in  Operating  Expense. 

11.  Saves  power  consumed  by  all  of  the  shafting. 

12.  Saves  power  consumed  by  shafting  when  any  one  unit  is  idle. 

13.  Due  to  the  elimination  of  the  heavy  shafting  and  gearing  for  the  main 
drive,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  maximum  current  demand  will  be  less, 
thereby  reducing  the  power  bill. 

14.  Saves  current  due  to  increased  efficiency  in  each  motor  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  motor  is  used  at  its  highest  efficiency,  rather  than  iK-ing  under¬ 
loaded  at  peritxls  as  is  the  case  with  the  standard  double  motor  drive. 

15.  Possible  saving  of  oiler  on  jiress. 

16.  Saves  oil. 

17.  Saves  lalwr  of  maintaining  shafts,  l)earngs,  etc. 

18.  Saves  wear  on  press  due  to  absence  of  gear  back-lash. 

19.  There  is  a  direct  saving  of  waste  paper  due  to  the  absence  of  back¬ 
lash  when  the  individual  motors  supply  the  power  to  the  units.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  drive  starts  the  folder  at  the  same  time  that  the  units  are  started 
and  therefore  eliminates  folder  waste  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pa])er  is  not 
pulled  off  the  pins  in  the  folder. 

20.  Reliability  due  to  individual  drives.  (The  press  may  be  operated  even 
though  one  of  the  individual  motors  is  disabled.) 

21.  Flexibility  of  operation,  giving  unlimited  combinations,  with  minimum 
lalx>r  of  changing  combinations. 

22.  Possibility  of  connecting  various  types  of  units  with  each  other  and 
with  any  type  of  folder  that  may  be  desired. 

23.  Possibility  of  adding  units  without  mechanical  changes  in  those  already 
installed. 

24.  It  is  possible  to  accelerate  and  decelerate  the  press  more  rapidly. 

WE  ARE  not  offering  this  system  of  control  to  be  used  on 
alternating  current.  It  is  advisable  to  transrorm  to  direct 
current,  and  it  should  be  considered  that  in  a  great  many  plants 
it  is  advisable  to  transform  the  alternating  to  direct  current  before 
use  in  any  event.  This  is  especially  true  where  a  large  number  of 
printing  units  arc  connected  together.  Proper  engineering  considera¬ 
tion  will  show  in  some  instances  it  is  less  expensive  to  operate  with 
the  current  transformed  than  with  the  alternating  current  applied  to 
the  motors,  viz.,  the  efficiency  is  better  with  the  transformed  current. 

We  do  not  offer  the  Cline  Sy.stem  of  Unit  Type  Drive  as  a  cure-all 
nor  is  it  the  best  equipment  for  all  press  installations.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  prove  that  there  are  a  great  many  instances  where  it 
can  be  applied  to  small  presses  with  economy  as  well  as  to  large 
ones,  and  there  is  no  question  hut  what  in  the  larger  installations  of 
Unit  Type  presses  in  the  future  Cline  System  of  Unit  Press  Drive 
will  l)e  adopted. 

Our  engineers  have  had  experience  in  designing  e<]uipment  for 
most  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plants  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  plants.  They  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  class  of  work  and  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
publishers  in  determining  the  best  equipment  for  their  plants. 


The  Cline  Unit  Type  Drives  have  been  adopted  by  *Tbe  Chicago  Tribune,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  *New  York  Daily 
News,  St.  Louis  Star,  Winnipeg  Free  Press  and  other  well-known  plants. 

♦Second  orders  received  from  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York  Daily  News. 


Cline  Electric  Mfg. Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE,  CONWAY  BUILDING,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AD-VENTURES 

- By  ROBERT  S.  MANN - 

^OBACCO  manufacturers,  alarmed  at  ganization  had  spent  money  and  created 
the  possible  adoption  of  sales  taxes  employment  in  rearranging  its  buildings 
on  tobacco  in  some  states,  have  been  seek-  “to  be  ready  for  the  good  times  just 
ing  newspaper  aid  in  combating  the  meas-  ahead.”  An  added  note  told  how,  again 
ures.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  special  in  1931,  the  Wanamaker  company  has 
representatives  of  Florida  newspapers,  been  renovating  the  north  building  of  its 
called  by  an  advertising  agency  handling  Xew  York  store,  while  erecting  a  new 
a  large  tobacco  account,  the  prediction  26-story  building  in  Philadelphia,  to  be 
was  made  that  imposition  of  a  tax  as  completed  this  fall, 
large  as  6  cents  a  package  on  cigarettes  *  ♦  ♦ 

would  mean  a  tremendous  jump  in  mail  itlV  AME  THE  VITAMINS,”  is  the 

order  sales  from  outside  the  state,  with  '  slogan  of  the  National  Better 

consequent  loss  to  Florida  retailers.  An-  Business  Bureau,  which  has  just 
other  argument  was  that  a  sales  tax  on  issued  a  directory  of  the  various  vita- 
tobacco  would  hurt  F'lorida’s  cigar  in-  mins,  where  they  are  found,  and  what 
dustry.  The  measure  is  Ijeing  opposed  tliey  are  good  for.  The  Bureau  points 
by  a  number  of  Florida  newspapers,  out  that  there  are  at  least  six  known 
One  representative  described  the  situa-  vitamins,  the  properties  of  which  are  dis- 
tion  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  a  tinct,  hut  that  some  advertisers  use  only 
large  industry,  thinking  it  has  a  just  general  phrases  such  as  “rich  in 

cause  to  lay  before  the  public,  turns  to  vitamins.” 
newspapers  rather  than  to  radio,  bill-  ^  ♦ 

boards,  or  other  medium  for  aid.  CIDELIGHT  on  the  hardships  con- 

A  very  different  reaction,  however,  ^  fronted  by  advertising  men  in  their 
w'as  that  expressed  editorially  by  the  stern  duty  of  informing  the  public  about 


Chicago  Tribune  when  arguments  against  who  will  authorize  the  use  of  his  name 
a  proposed  toJiacco  tax  in  Illinois  were  for  what: 

presented  by  George  S.  Hamilton  of  the  James  A.  Farrell,  president  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Consoli-  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  speak- 
dated  Cigar  Corporation.  The  Tribune  ing  before  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
printed  Mr.  Hamilton’s  letter  on  its  edi-  Institute  —  “Taking  fourteen  pounds  of 
torial  page  on  May  25,  and  criticised  it  rail  and  figuring  it  out  on  a  basis  of 


as  an  “impertinence.” 


cents  per  pound,  what  do  we  get  for  it? 


The  Tribune  editorial  pointed  out  that  We  get  the  equivalent  of  these  two  Con- 
the  Tribune  had  editorially  opposed  the  necticut  cigars.  This  is  my  favorite 
tobacco  tax  eleven  days  before  receiving  brand  too.  I  am  not  going  to  advertise 
the  letter  “without  any  coaching  from  the  brand.  A  man  came  in  to  see  _me 
Mr.  Hamiltrai  or  anyone  else  in  or  out  not  long  ago,  and  offered  me  $1,(KK)  if  I 
of  the  tobacco  business,  as  our  duty  to  would  lend  my  name  to  an  advertise- 
our  readers.”  ment  of  Lucky  Strikes.  Now  you  can 

“The  friends  of  such  measure  always  imagine— you  know  I  have  never  smoked 
say  that  editorials  in  opposition  have  a  cigarette  in  my  life — you  can  imagine 
been  inspired  by  the  counting  house,  and  what  happened  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  what  he  can  to^  *  *  * 

support  the  argument,”  said  the  Tribune.  A  DVERTISING  and  sales  promotion 
“If  the  tobacco  tax  is  enacted  in  Illinois  allowances  by  the  Gillette  Safety 
he  can  take  much  of  the  credit  for  the  Stores  of  America,  which  were  referred 
achievement  to  himself.”  to  vaguely  m  the  recent  announcement 

The  editorial  closed  with  a  suggestkin  of  ^  $10,000,000  suit  by  the  Gillette  com- 
“that  future  communications  of  the  ad-  P^^yi  became  more  definite  May  27  when 
vertising  department  of  the  Consolidated  suit  was  filed  by  the  United 

Cigar  Corporation  be  addressed  to  the  ^^Uires.  The  cminter  suit  asked 

advertising  department  of  the  Chicago  Gillette  company. 

Tribune  and  ermfined  in  scope  to  matters  which  ^12,500  was  said  to  tc  a  pay- 
which  properl V  concern  advertising  de-  "rient  overdue  since  May  1,  and  the  rest 
partments.”  *  claimed  as  damages  for  breach  of 

•  ♦  ♦  contract. 

H.\RRY  L.  GAGE  has  been  appointed  The  contract,  it  is  now  stated,  called 
director  and  vice-president  of  B.  for  payment  by  the  Gillette  company  of 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  department  $1,250,000  a  year  for  five  years,  b^in- 
store,  effective  June  1.  He  has  been  ning  in  1927,  and  then  $1,000,000  a  year 
associated  with  the  Altman  business  for  for  five  more  years,  in  return  for  the 
several  years  in  connection  with  their  sales  efforts  of  the  chain, 
advertising  and  merchandising  studies.  I>ast  week  it  was  pointed  out  in  this 
He  will  assume  general  direction  of  the  column  that  statements  then  available 


Altman  promotional  activities. 


aliout  the  Gillette  suit  might  have  been 


Walter  S.  Haynes  has  been  named  ad-  taken  to  mean  that  payments  under  the 
vertising  manager,  succeeding  Edwin  S.  contract  ran  as  high  as  $1,500,000  a  year. 
Marston,  who  will  direct  certain  admin-  It  now  liecomes  obvious  that  the  $10,000,- 
istrative  work.  000  asked  by  Gillette  included  more  than 

Mr.  Gage  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  a  mere  return  of  payments  actually 
the  Bartlett  Orr  Press,  as  president  of  made.  Even  when  the  annual  payment 
the  William  H.  Denney  Companv,  and  as  is  cut  in  half,  however,  it  is  still  a 
director  of  Linotype  tvpographv  for  the  formidable  figure  when  compared  with 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  He  advertising  expenditures  of  the  company 
was  formerly  head  of  the  department  of  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
printing  at  ’  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  The  counter  suit  was  filed  in  federal 
Technology,  and  was  recently  elected  district  court  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  by  Wall, 
vice-president  of  the  American  Institute  Haight,  Carey  &  Hartpence,  attorneys, 
of  Graphic  Arts  for  the  coming  year.  of  Jersey  City.  The  original  Gillette 
*  *  ♦  suit  was  transferred  to  the  federal  court 


of  Graphic  Arts  for  the  coming  year.  of  Jersey  City.  The  original  Gillette 
*  *  ♦  suit  was  transferred  to  the  federal  court 

Excerpts  “From  the  Founder’s  from  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Writings.”  which  regularly  occupy  Court.  United  Cigar  Stores,  professing 
a  comer  in  Wanamaker  store  advertise-  little  concern  over  the  litigation,  included 
ments,  were  expanded  this  week  to  larger  a  special  offering  of  Probak  and  Gillette 
space,  containing  messages  written  dur-  blades  in  an  advertisement  appearing  the 
ing  the  business  depression  of  1921.  Over  day  after  the  latest  suit  was  filed.  They 
the  signature  “John  Wanamaker”  the  were  priced  at  30  cents  for  a  package  of 

first  of  these  said :  “There  will  be  plenty  five,  or  59  cents  for  a  package  of  ten^ _ | 

of  work  for  all  if  we  show  our  faith,  _  _ 

not  by  relaxing  our  efforts,  holding  back  Frigidaire  Schedules  Raised 

June  manufacturing  schedule  of  Frigi- 


in  fear,  putting  on  blue  glasses,  and 


keeping  money  in  our  pockets,  but  by  daire  Household  models  has  been  raised 
making  needed  improvements,  starting  33  per  cent  in  response  to  growing  retail 
to  build  and  rebuild,  buying  and  selling —  sales.  This  also  represents  a  33  per  cent 
putting  to  work  our  energies,  our  brains,  increase  over  the  corresponding  schedule 
our  moneys — everything  we  have — for  for  Tune,  1930.  Frigridaire  May  business 
the  good  of  the  country.  I  have  more  continues  encouraging,  it  is  announced, 
faith  in  .\mcrica  today  and  more  expec-  following  a  77  per  cent  increase  in  .\pril 
tation  for  the  future  than  at  any  time  in  retail  sales  of  the  Household  Division, 
my  sixty  years  as  a  merchant.”  Total  orders  booked  during  that  month 

A  second  message  quoted  from  a  1921  were  nearly  double  those  for  the  three 
statement  on  how  the  Wanamaker  or-  preceding  months  combined. 


ADAMS  JOINS  SINCLAIR  OIL 

Capt.  Lee  A.  Adams,  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  Rinehart  News  Service 
office  at  Tulsa,  Oka.,  and  has  joined  the 
Sinclair  Oil  and  Gas  Company  staff  at 
Tyler,  Tex.  Arthur  Davenport  was 
named  manager  at  Tulsa  and  Fred 
Michaels  was  appointed  oil  reporter.  The 
Rinehart  organization  maintains  an  oil 
reporting  service. 

£1  Vampiro  To  Brinckerhoff 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  taken  over  the  account 
of  Allaire-Woodward  Company,  of 
Peoria,  Ill.,  makers  of  El  Vampiro  in¬ 
secticide.  Farm  journals,  trade  journ¬ 
als,  and  newspapers  will  be  used,  and 
efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  distribu¬ 
tors  in  sections  not  now  well  covered. 

Rollins  Joins  Cosmopolitsin 

Malcolm  G.  Rollins,  lately  executive 
secretary  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Club 
of  New  York,  has  been  made  promotion 
manager  of  Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  Mr. 
Rollins  was  formerly  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  and  the  Nast  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Fleming  Joins  Winningham 

C.  C.  Winningham,  president  ctf  C.  C. 
Winningham,  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  William  E. 
Fleming,  who  will  have  charge  of  new 
business  activities.  Prior  to  joining 
Winningham,  he  was  city  sales  manager 
for  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co. 

Chicago  Agency  Incorporates 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  and  Associates,  of 
the  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  has  been 
incorporated  to  do  a  general  advertising 
business.  Incorporators  are:  W.  L. 
Stensgaard,  J.  H.  Hedley,  and  M  A. 
Harty. 

Pelham  Joins  Segal  Company 

Thomas  W.  Pelham,  formerly  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company,  Boston,  has  been 
elected  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Segal  Lock  and  Hardware  Company, 
New  York. 

Bank  Account  To  Wilson 

The  Worcester.  Mass.,  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  has  appointed  Edwin 
Bird  Wilson,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising. 

Handling  Lobster  Account 

The  S.  A.  Conover  Company,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  account 
of  the  Consolidated  Lobster  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Boston  and  Gloucester. 


N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  Inc.,  Went  WaehlnKtoii 
Square,  rhlladelphlii.  Will  make  up  lleta  dur- 
Injr  June  and  January  for  the  A.  .T.  Tower  Com- 
panv,  Boston.  Will  also  make  up  Hats  diirlnit 
July  for  the  Bradley  Knlttlnf:  Tompany,  Dela- 
van,  Wlaeonaln. 

Bauerlein,  Inc.,  Illhemln  Bank  BnlldlnK.  New 
Orleans.  Reimrted  will  place  account  for  the 
Cloverland  Dairy  Products  Company,  New 
Orleans. 


The  Coeur  d*Alene 

PRESS  in 

COVERS  THE 

IDAHO  mm 
PANHANDLE  YM.Mi 

one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
country,  thoroughly  and  completely. 
The  wise  space  buyer  depends  on  the 
Press  to  put  his  sales  program  over. 

Don’t  experiment  —  Buy  results. 

A  S  C  R  I  P  P  S- C  A  N  FI  E  L  D 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN,  NICOL  &  RUTHMAN 

yational  Representatives 


Sterlinc  Beeson,  Ino.,  Set'ond  National  Bank 
Building,  Toledo.  Placing  orders  with  aevt- 
papeis  In  selM'ted  aectlons  for  the  Air  Way 
Sanitary  Vacuum  .System,  Toledo. 

Blackett-Sample-Hummait  Ooanpany,  58  Bait 
Washington  street,  Chicago.  Planning  to  laaot 
contracts  to  a  list  of  Sunday  newspapers  oa 
Xeet,  Inc.,  Port  Cheater,  N.  Y. 

Calkins  A  Holden,  Inc.,  247  Park  avenue.  New 
York.  .Again  piaclng  copy  with  newsiatpera  la 
v.irluus  sections  for  11.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Pittsburgh.  ' 

Nelson  Cheiman  A  Co.  Inc.,  510  North  Dear- 
Imrn  street,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lists  dur¬ 
ing  July  for  the  Arzen  Labors  turies,  luc. 
Clinton,  Iowa.  ’ 

W,  F.  Colton  Company,  122  Bast  42nd  street, 
New  York.  Again  placing  copy  with  nevi. 
|>ai>ers  In  sele<te<l  sections  for  the  lludaoo 
Itlver  Day  Line,  New  York. 

Collins-Kirk,  Inc.,  840  North  Michigan  are- 
nue,  Chicago.  Planning  to  use  some  Wisronaia 
■lewspaiierB  on  Meeter’s,  Inc.,  Union  Grore. 
Wisconsin.  (Sauer  Kraut). 

Faxon,  Inc.,  .540  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Said  to  he  issuing  orders  to  iiewi- 
paimrs  on  Kdna  Wallace  Hopper  Product!, 
(IIopper-Kissproof,  Inc.)  Chicago. 

Faxon,  Inc.,  540  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Ueiiorted  to  be  Issuing  orders  to 
newspaimrs  on  D.D.D.  Comi>any,  Batavia 
Illinois. 

Houck  A  Co.,  Colonial-Amerlcan  National 
Bank  Building,  High  I’oiiit,  N.  C.  Will  plan 
i-opy  with  neWK|>upers  In  selected  sections  about 
June  1st,  for  the  Norfolk  A  Western  Railway 
Company,  Roiinoke. 

Klau,  Van  Pieteraom,  Dunlap  Aiaociatea,  IM 
Fourth  street,  Milwaukee.  Now  handling  ac¬ 
count  of  John  Hon'mau  A  Sons  Company,  food 
l>roducts,  Milwaukee. 

Rood  a,  Landia  Company,  2f>  East  Huron 

street,  Chicago.  Using  newspapers  in  scattered 
points  for  Capitol  Grocery  Company,  Spring- 
field,  HI.,  featuring  Capitol  coffee. 

Reed  G.  Landia  Company,  26  East  Huron 

street,  Chicago.  Now  placing  the  account  of 
the  Heath  Aircraft  Coriayratlon,  Chicago. 

MeJunkin  Adyertising  Company,  22S  Nortli  I 
I-a  Salle  street,  Chicago.  Will  make  up  lliti 
during  June  and  Decemher  for  the  Tuppan  f 

Stove  Company,  Mansfield,  Ubio.  ■ 

Jay  H.  Haiih  Company,  4ii0  South  Main  I 

street,  -Marion,  Ulilo.  Has  secured  the  accounts  a 
of  the  Aetna  Paper  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio  I 
and  the  -Maxwell  Paper  Company,  Franklin,  ■ 
Ohio.  ■ 

Earl  C.  Noyea  Company,  12  East  5.5th  street.  I 
Chicago.  Said  to  be  issuing  contracts  to  newt'  ■ 
|ia|>er8  in  the  southern  territory  on  End-O-Corn  ■ 
Lalxiraturies,  Cliicago.  ■ 

Young  A  Rubicam,  Inc.,  2S5  Madison  avenue.  | 
New  York.  Again  making  contraets  with  news-  I 
papers  in  various  sections  fur  the  Rlack  Flan  I 
Company,  Insecticides,  Kaltiinore,  Maryland.  I 
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Tribune— 

Over  247,000  Daily 

25  Bidders  for  a 
single  residence 

That,  by  actual  eoimt,  was  the 
number  of  people  who  wanted 
to  purchase  a  single  South  Jer- 
se.v  home  offered  b.v  a  Camden 
.Yurtioneer  last  week. 

Once  again,  a  reflection  of  the 
abilit.v — and  desire— of  Courier- 
Post  readers  to  purchase  Items 
above  the  5  and  10  cents  store 
class. 

Better  requeit  s  Hat,  Mr.  National 
Adverflter,  of  checkabla  lalea  record! 
achieved  by  the  excluaive  use  of  South 
Jeraey'!  own  newtpapert — it’a  a  market 
you  caa’t  afford  to  neglect. 

COURIER-POST 

**A  M4-Hoar  Msdinm  mt  aiM  eost^ 
Lne  thsR  half  pf  1%  rssder  duplltstlpp 
National  KepreaentatlTM 
GEO.  A.  MeDBVITT  CO. 
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The  XEW  GOSS  Press  ineludes  all  of  the 


accepted  modern  aids  to  fine9  fast,  low-cost 
printing  PLUS  new  aids  never  used  before 

For  instance;  The  heavy  duty  frames  of  the  press  units  are 


of  a  special  heavy  construction.  They  are  6  inches  thick,  accu¬ 
rately  machined  and  finished.  They  keep  the  great  press  quiet, 
still,  practically  vibrationless  at  the  highest  speeds.  They  keep 
perfectly  tuned  and  balanced  moving  parts  in  perfect  tune 
and  balance.  They  save  breakdowns,  costly  delays,  costly 
repairs.  Ask  for  the  other  facts. 


There’s  a  I¥EW  GOSS  Press— to  Give 


Yon  the  Volume  You  Require  In  Fewer  Hours 


. All  of  the  accumulated  experience  and  wisdom  of  the  men  of  this 

company  have  gone  into  the  design  and  building  of  this  NEW  GOSS  Press.  From  your 
angle,  there  is  probably  nothing  that  we  can  say  that  is  more  important  than  this:  it 
will  give  you  the  volume  you  require,  in  fewer  hours.  More  newspapers,  faster,  beauti¬ 
fully  printed;  all  at  low  costs;  these  are  its  features.  Ask  for  the  detailed  facts.  You’ll  be 
pleased  at  the  possibilities  for  you  for  adequate,  on-time  delivery  in  fewer  running  hours. 


THE 


GOSS  •  PRINTING  •  PRESS 

Main  Office  and  Factories:  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  220  EAST  FORTY- SECOND  ST.  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE:  707  CALL  BUILDING 
the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  OF  ENGLAND.  LTD.  r  ,  /  /  /  LONDON 
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DEVISES  “FLASH  CASE” 
FOR  CAMERAMEN 

H.  D.  Vollmer,  St*te  Editor  of  Norfolk 
Ledfer-Dispatch,  Con«tructs 
Handy  Containers  for 
Carryinc  Bulbs 


With  the  invention  of  the  new  flash 
lamps  and  the  subsequent  elimination  ot 
the  danger  of  flashlight  powder  explo- 


Interior  of  flash  rase  ronstrurted  by 
H.  D.  \  ollmer. 


sions,  H.  D.  X'ollmer,  state  editor  of  the 
Xorfollc  (\’a.)  Lcd<jcr-l)ist'atch,  has 
made  what  he  calls  a  “flash  case”  for  the 
small  cost  of  95  cents. 

The  dimensions  of  the  case  arc  5  Vi  by 
7  by  15  inches,  and  its  total  weight  is 
two  pounds.  It  is_  made  of  electroplate 
shipping  cases  salvaged  from  the  foreign 
advertising  department,  sawed  ui>,  fitted 
and  stained.  .\n  itemized  cost  is :  wire, 
55c :  switch,  25c ;  two  sockets,  20c ;  con¬ 
necting  unit,  10c,  and  radio  phone  tip, 
5  cents.  The  handle  was  removed  from 
an  old  brief  case. 

One  side  of  the  case  is  hinged  and  lets 
down  exposing  the  bulbs  that  are  used 
in  the  picture  taking.  On  the  bottom  is 
a  60  watt  light  that  can  be  used  in  getting 
the  proper  focus  and  shadows  when  the 
nature  of  the  picture  permits.  To  this 
bulb  the  wire  leads  from  electric  recep¬ 
tacle  and  from  the  bulb  or  “focusing 
light”  the  positive  wire  leads  to  the  flash 
bulb  that  is  located  in  the  top  of  the  case. 
Care  must  be  taken  here  to  determine 
positive  and  negative  leads  and  a  proper 
marking  of  them  to  avoid  flash  bulb  con¬ 
tact  until  desired. 

Having  arrived  at  the  flash  bulb  with 
the  positive  wire  the  negative  wire  is  now 
attached  and  led  out  of  the  box  through 
a  hand  switch  and  so  to  the  original  nega¬ 
tive  wire,  completing  the  circuit.  The 
negative  wire  from  the  case  is  connected 
with  a  radio  phone  tip  to  enable  easy  dis¬ 
connection  when  not  in  use. 

A  tin  reflector  concaved  and  coated 
with  ground  glass  substitute  is  placed 
back  of  the  two  bulbs  to  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  light  on  the  subject.  The  “focus¬ 
ing  light"  is  not  essential  but  it  does  give 
the  i^otographer  some  surety  of  getting 
a  go^  picture. 

The  size  of  the  case  allows  plenty  of 
carrying  space  for  the  wire,  “focusing 
light”  and  four  flash  bulbs.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  case  is  a  tripod  mounting 
as  sh<>wn  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  V^ollmer  said  that  when  necessary, 
portrait  work  could  be  successfully  done 
with  the  case  by  using  a  500  svatt  pro¬ 
jection  globe  in  the  socket  usually  used 
for  the  flash  bulb. 


W.  S.  THOMSON  MADE  EDITOR 

\V.  Shaw  Thomson,  for  the  last  five 
years  director  of  the  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  course  given  by  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Good  Furniture  and  Decoration.  He 
will  continue  his  educational  activities. 


RUNNING  PIONEER  SERIES 

The  Ketchikan  (Alaska)  Chronicle 
is  running  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  and  pictures  of  pioneer  Alaskans 
in  its  Sunday  edition. 


COPY  BOYS  “TUNE  IN”  F.P.A.  WITH  POETRY 


^  P.A.  and  the  copy  boys  of  the  New 
*York  Herald  Tribune  recently  car¬ 
ried  on  a  polite  and  poetical  controversy 
on  whistling,  which  has  helped  to  fill 
F.P.A.’s  column.  The  Conning  Tower 
began  with  the  following  stanzas: 

"WITH  THY  MERRY  WHISTLED 
TUNES" 

This  office  has  the  happiest  boys 
Who  sing,  and  make  the  gayest  noise; 
From  nine  a.  m.  till  nearly  noon 
They  sing  some  nez’er  finished  tune. 

And  zclicn  the  matin  songs  are  done. 
Ceases  the  music,  stops  the  junf 
Nez'cr!  As  near  my  door  they  lurk 
They  gayly  whistle  at  their  work. 

O  lads  who  whistle  and  who  sing 
The  livelong  day  like  anything. 

Yell  at  your  work  an  ye  so  incline. 

Hut  pray  be  mute  as  hell  at  mine. 

•  ♦  * 

Just  to  prove  that  their  lyrical  talents 
look  as  well  on  paper  as  they  sound  to 
F.P.A.,  the  copy  boys  hurriedly  indited 
the  following  verses  and  F.P..\.  gave 
them  display : 

THE  WHISTLER 
Oh,  oh.  F.P.A., 

You  who  work  and  slave  all  day. 


You  who  get  annoyed  at  things. 

Do  not  stop  to  think  of  spring. 

And  when  the  time  of  night  dramt  nigh. 
Close  your  door  and  with  <  sigh 
Softly  trend  yonr  weary  way. 

Thanking  God  for  the  dote  of  day. 

The  boys  who  whLdle  at  their  Wrrrk 
Have  never  yet  their  Work  to  shirk. 
And  when  it’s  time  to  stop  their  fm. 

It  is  the  time  when  day  is  done. 

Knots 

*  *  * 

IN  REBUTTAL 
In  answer  to  your  sprightly  poem 
The.  boys  who  by  your  office  roam 
Hereby  inform  you  that  we’ll  sing 
Until  our  funeral  bells  shall  ring. 

It’s  what  we  boys  have  done  for  years 
And  will  do  still  despite  all  fears. 

We’ll  whistle,  too,  and  yell  as  well 
Whilst  wishing  censors  safe  in  hell. 

Now  mere  reporters  do  not  mind 
The  noise,  they  all  reply  in  kind. 

But  F.P.A.  is  an  exception 

And  so  we  guess  you'll  get  exemption. 

THE  BOYS 

William  Foster  is  the  author  of  “The 
Whistler”  and  Herbert  Drake  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Arm  collaborated  on  “In  Rebuttal.” 


SHOWED  WILSON  FILM 


Tlie  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 
siKinsorcd  an  cxhii)ition  May  18  of  the 
"WoiKlrow  Wilson  Film  Memorial,”  a 
six  reel  film  biography  of  the  World  War 
president,  produced  by  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Memorial  society.  The  Times 
rented  the  municipal  auditorium  for  the 
showing,  and  devoted  considerable  news 
and  advertising  space  to  putting  the 
picture  over. 


PRESENTED  AT  COURT 

Mrs.  Andrew  T.  Long,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  woman,  was  one  of  the  small  group 
presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  last 
week  in  London.  Mrs.  Long  is  the  wife 
of  Admiral  Long,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
She  was  the  editor  of  the  sportswear 
division  of  the  fashion  department  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily.  She_  resigned 
two  years  ago  to  marry  Admiral  Long. 


“JUNIOR  NEWS"  IN  DAYTON 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs  recently 
started  a  new  section  in  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  “Junior  News”  in  colors 
and  contains  material  especially  prepared 
for  young  readers.  It  is  edited  by  Edith 
VXTirtro.  formerly  editor  of  Progress,  a 
monthly  publication  of  Catholic  Women’s 
clubs. 


BUCKMAN  JOINS  INTERSTATE 

G.  Foster  Buckman,  for  the  past  four 
years  with  the  Wesley  Associates,  New 
York,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Agency,  Newark,  N.  T.,  as 
assistant  to  the  president,  Frank  E. 
Quinn. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

— tlie  only 


standard  size 
newspaper  owned  and 
edited  in  Los  Anseles 


OFFERING  COLOR 

The  Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star  on 
June  1  will  offer  two  color  advertising 
at  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  rate.  Only  full  pages  will  be  accept¬ 
ed,  the  announcement  .said.  Colors 
offered  are  black  and  red,  black  and  pea¬ 
cock  blue  and  black  and  green. 


GANNETT  TO  BROADCAST 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  New'spapers,  will  speak  June  3 
on  “Tomorrow’s  Newspaper”  over  sta¬ 
tion  WOR  at  six  p.m. 


TO  HOLD  “BRIDGEPORT  DAYS"  | 

Henry  D.  Bradley,  general  manager 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  , 

been  named  chairman  of  the  arrange-  , 

tnents  committee  for  the  co-operatr»e 
wles  event  planned  for  June  11-12,  to 
be  known  as  “Bridgeport  Day,”  in  which 
mosl  of  the  merthants  of  Bridgeport  will 
take  part.  Special  rates  on  transport!, 
tiem  to  the  city  from  outlying  towns  art 
being  arranged.  Uniform  window  cards 
emblems  and  street  flags  will  be  em¬ 
ployed. 


TO  REOPEN  MILU 

Several  of  the  closed  pulp  mills  b 
Northern  Ontario  will  commence  part 
time  operations  in  the  very  near  future. 
Hon.  William  Finlayson,  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  of  Ontario,  forecast 
May  28.  He  declined,  however,  to  name 
those  which  would  assist  in  relieving  the 
distressing  conditions  existing  in  many 
towns  through  the  complete  shutdown  d 
the  mills. 


PRINTING  AIRPORT  SERIES 

The  Moline  (III.)  Dispatch  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  series  on  municipal  airports  to 
stimulate  interest  in  establishing  a  city- 
owned  airport  in  Moline.  Gene  Lyons. 
Dispatch  reporter,  made  a  plane  trip  of 
nearly  2.000  miles,  from  Moline  to  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  and  return  to  gathw 
material  for  the  series. 


PLANS  NEW  BUILDING 

Construction  will  be  under  way  at  an 
early  date  on  the  new  building  for  the 
Augusta  (.\rk.)  Advocate.  Plans  call 
for  a  stucco  building  in  modified  Eng¬ 
lish  style,  with  news  and  business  of¬ 
fices  on  the  street  level  and  press  and 
composing  rooms  in  the  basement.  Davis 
Fitzhugh  is  owner  and  publisher. 


ADDS  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

With  the  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  the  Grand  Junction  (Col.)  Dot/;, 
Sentinel  issued  a  .56-page  special  edition 
on  May  10.  Walter  Walker  is  publisher 


Fifty  Million  Dry  Mats 
Can’t  Be  Wrong ! 

VVy  OOD  Dry  Mats  must  have 
■  ^  been  successful  in  solving 
some  of  the  problems  of  the 
mechanical  departments  of  a  great 
many  newspapers.  Otherwise, 
Wood  production  could  not  have 
reached  over  fifty  million  dry  mats 
in  1 6  years. 

There’s  something  to  consider! 


FLONG  -  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


fewOOD! 

L 

Gas  or  Electric 

'r  Dior  ^ 

or*lj  “64”  Partinf 

Scorchers  1 1 1 

L  MAI'S  ^ 

1 1  Powder 

• 

ALWAYS  UNirODM 

Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Moldinf  Blankets 


In  the  Face  of  All  Competition 

Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers 

Win  Again 


The  Last  Word 
In  Efficiency 


A  Scientific 
Achievement 


the  mark  of  quality 


THE  HARK  OF  QUALITY 


EXECUTIVE  orriCES 
REVIEW  BUIUOINO 


j\cir  Customers 


New  Customers 


May  12th,  1931 


Tribune 
South  Bend. 


Evening  Post 
New  York 


World- 
Telegram 
New  York 


Times 
Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Mr.  j.  C.  Dunn,  Sales  Mgr 
Vulcan  Proofing  Company 
First  Ave.  &  58th  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Nassau  Daily 
Review 
Rockville 
Centre,  L.  I. 


New  York 
Times 

(Both  plants) 


Dear  Mr.  Dunn 


Mr.  Broad  in  Charge  -of  our  press  room,  has 
recommended  the  .installation  of  Vulcan  rollers. 
I  have  approved  of  his  suggestions  after  having 
made  a  very  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of 
the  subject  for  a  considerable  p<&riod  of  time. 

To  be  brutally  frank  with  you,  I  was  rather 
apprehensive  of  any  plan  involving  a  change 
in  proceedure.  Specimen  rollers  which  you 
furnished  to  us  however,  and  v/hich  we  have 
used  almost  since  our  new  Duplex  was  installed 
have  convinced  Mr.  Broad  that  we  are  not  only 
assuring  ourselves  of  satisfactory  service  but 
effecting  an  economy  in  their  use. 


Press 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Standard  Union 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 


Record 

Philadelphia. 


Republican 

Springfield, 

Mass. 


News  Tribune 
Providence, 

R.  I. 


Courier  Post 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Times  World 
Roanoke,  Va. 


Daily  Item 

Port  Chester. 
N.  Y. 


Very  raruly  yourj 


Commercial 
Color  Press 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


tj/mes  E.  Stiles 
f  Publisher 


JES/CD 


Vulcan  Rubber  Rollers  Are  Ideal  for 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 


(Vulcan  Proofing  Company 

First  Avenue  and  58th  St., 
cHicAco  Brooklyn.,  N.  Y 


Consultation 


Send  for 
Our 

Qualitative 
Analysis 
iVo  Charge 


anywhere 


without 


PACIFIC  COAST; 
Sole  Representative 
Pacific  Printing  Ink  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


charge 


Vulcan  Proofing  Co., 
164  West  Wacker  Drive 
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UNION  INTERFERENCE 
STOPPED  BY  COURT 

Temporary  Order  Granted  to  Newark 

(N.J. )  Evening  News  Agent* — 
Violence  and  Intimidation 
Charged 

A  temporary  restraining  order  and  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  the  South  Side 
Express,  Inc.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  a 
non-union  delivery  service,  should  not  be 
allowed .  to  deliver  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  returnable  June  2,  were  granted 
May  21  to  the  South  Side  Express  Co., 
Inc.,  by  Vice-Chancellor  Church  against 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  Delivery  Union 
of  New  York,  and  individually  against 
Edward  Nolan,  Frank  Westcott,  Patty 
Burke,  John  Kane,  delegates  to  the  union, 
and  Matthew  Kay,  Walter  Urban,  Joseph 
Pinto,  Max  Landeever,  Edward  Nich- 
tern  and  John  Lubischer.  The  order  re¬ 
strained  the  defendants  from  using  vio¬ 
lence.  threatening,  intimidating,  picketing 
and  displaying  placards  to  have  the  New¬ 
ark  Evening  News  boycotted. 

The  South  Side  Express  is  operated 
as  an  open  shop  and  the  drivers’  union 
has  for  several  years  attempted  to  have 
it  unionized.  These  efforts  have  been 
renewed  recently,  it  is  alleged,  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  delivery  company  have 
been  molested  and  intimidated. 

Recently  it  is  reported  that  members 
of  the  union  have  stolen  trucks  making 
deliveries  and  in  one  instance  ran  a  truck 
into  the  Passaic  river. 

Edward  W.  Scudder,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News,  issued  the  following 
statement,  “The  News  is  unionized  in  all 
mechanical  departments  and  has  in  its 
files  ample  testimonials  to  its  40  years 
of  peaceful  dealing  with  union  labor. 
The  present  trouble  springs  from  efforts 
of  representatives  of  a  New  York  driv¬ 
ers’  union  to  organize  drivers  of  the 
South  Side  Express  Company,  which 
has  a  contract  to  deliver  the  News.’’ 

Testimonials  to  the  attitude  of  the 
New'ark  Evening  News  towards  union 
labor  was  offered  May  21  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  crafts  whose  members  are 
employed  by  the  publication.  Among 
those  were :  H.  J.  Gottlob,  president  of 
Newark  Typographical  Union  lO.f ;  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Rolle.  president,  and  Daniel  Lan- 
gan,  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union.  Local  No.  8; 
Peter  L.  Crahan.  president  of  the  New¬ 
ark  Photo-Engravers  I’nion.  Local  No. 
28  and  Hal  H.  Hughes,  president.  Stereo¬ 
typers  Union.  No.  18. 

For  several  days  the  News  used  an 
armored  car  to  deliver  papers  in  New 
York,  but  is  now  using  its  regular  equip¬ 
ment. 


Holding  Autogiro  Contest 

The  Detroit  Neat’s  is  conducting  an 
autogiro  model  contest.  A  series  of  nine 
articles  with  drawings  and  photographs, 
is  being  published  for  the  guidance  of 
boys  and  girls  who  want  to  compete  in 
the  contest  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Detroit  Municipal  .Airport  June  6.  The 
drawings  are  of  a  model  patterned  after 
the  autogiro  operated  by  the  News. 
Rides  in  the  News  autr^iro  will  be 
awarded  six  winning  contestants  whose 
models  follow  the  specifications  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  articles  and  fly  for  the 
longest  time. 


Planning  Carrier  Convention 

Eight  prizes  are  to  l)e  awarded  by  the 
Des  Moines  ''Ta.')  Register  and  Tribune 
to  carrier  salesmen  and  groups  of  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  developing  the  best  ideas 
for  the  parade  to  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  Carrier  Salesmen’s  Convention 
and  Frolic  June  I.'.  More  than  2.500 
carrier  salesmen  and  their  parents  are 
expected  to  attend  the  convention. 


Sponsoring  Outboard  Race 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  sponsoring  a 
Milwaukee  to  Chicago  outboard  motor- 
boat  marathon  for  May  30,  and  14  speed 
races  for  inboard  and  outboard  motors  at 
Nav>  Pier,  May  31. 


LOWRY  PROMOTED 


Becomes  a  Division  Superintendent  for 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

R.  V.  Lowry,  a  district  sales  manager 
in  the  country  carrier  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent  of  general  agency  district  No.  3.  The 
general  agency  division  includes  more 
than  40  Iowa  cities  where  the  papers 
maintain  full-time  men. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  only  two 
divisions  and  Mr.  Lowry’s  promotion 
means  that  the  general  agency  territories 
have  l)een  divided  into  three  divisions. 
The  other  general  agency  superintendents 
are  J.  L.  Parker  and  R.  E.  Buckman. 

Howard  Moyers  of  Lake  City,  la.,  has 
been  named  district  sales  manager  to 
succeed  Mr.  Lowry. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  DAILY 


Judge  Refuses  to  Prohibit  Distribution 
of  Papers  on  Sunday 

District  Judge  C.  M.  Clark  held  re¬ 
cently  that  distribution  of  newspapers  on 
the  Sabbath  does  not  violate  the  Kansas 
“blue  law.” 

He  refused  to  issue  an  injunction 
against  a  circulation  agent  for  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star  ruling  that  the  Sunday 
newspaper  is  a  necessity  and  that  the 
legislature  of  1868  did  not  contemplate  a 
ban  on  newspapers  when  it  passed  the 
Sunday  labor  law. 

Plane  Delivery  To  Dallas 

Th  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  is 
sending  papers  daily  by  airplane  to  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.  Every  evening  at  8.30  o’clock 
a  plane  leaves  the  Municipal  Airport, 
Chicago,  carrying  a  package  of  Herald  & 
Examiners  for  Chicago  visitors  in  two 
of  Dallas’  leading  hotels.  Tlie  Chi¬ 
cagoans  receive  the  night  edition  of  the 
Herald  &  Examiner  at  their  breakfast 
table  in  Dallas  the  next  morning. 


Add*  Special  Sports  Section 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  has 
changed  its  makeup,  adding  a  special 
sports  second  section.  Besides  the  sports 
pages  the  section  includes  the  two  pages 
of  comics  and  the  classified  advertising 
section.  Joseph  McGlynn  is  sports  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  section  is  featuring  columns 
by  Tack  Kofoed,  Chuck  Voorhis  and 
Stoney  McLinn. 


Memphis  Scholars  Rewarded 

The  Memphis  TTenn.)  Evening  Ap¬ 
peal  and  the  RKO  Orpheum  were  hosts 
to  “the  smartest  boys  in  Memphis”  at  a 
theatre  party  Mav  16.  The  party  was 
for  the  hoys  making  the  highest  grades 
in  all  classes  Itelow  those  of  the  junior 
high  schools.  Nearly  .500  attended,  and 
each  was  presented  with  a  Whip-It  top. 

Offering  Vacation  Trips 

In  a  circulation  building  contest  the 
Mobile  (,Ma.)  Register  is  offering  14 
free  vacation  trips  to  Cuba.  Panama 
Canal.  Chicago  and  Hot  Springs  to  per¬ 
sons  bringing  in  the  most  new  subscrib¬ 
ers.  The  contest  is  restricted  to  women, 
either  school  teachers  or  members  of 
some  social  or  fraternal  organization. 


New  Sunday  Feature 

.\  new  Sunday  feature  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  is  “Affairs  of  the  Week  in 
Foreign  Lands.”  written  by  William  H. 
Hessler.  former  U.  S.  Consul  at  Bom¬ 
bay  and  a  gradtiate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  in  102.5.  and  also  of  the  grad¬ 
uate  school  of  the  I'niversitv  of  Missouri 
in  politics  and  international  law. 


Add*  Extra  Edition 

The  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
has  added  an  eighth  dailv  edition  during 
the  summer  months,  the  Sports-Financial 
which  is  issued  between  the  financial  and 
the  final  sports  edition  about  4  o’clock. 


Carrier  Win*  Contest 

Robert  Miller,  Salt  Lake  Citv  Tribune 
carrier,  won  first  prize  in  extemporan¬ 
eous  speaking  in  an  Idaho  high  school 
oratorical  contest. 


SPONSORS  P.S.A.L.  GAMES 

The  New  York  World-Telegram  has 
arranged  with  the  officials  of  the  Public 
School  Athletic  League  of  New  York, 
to  hold  the  P.S.A.L.  championship  base¬ 
ball  game  annually  in  one  of  the  major 
league  parks  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
with  major  league  officials  officiating. 
This  year  the  game  will  be  played  in 
Ebbets  Field,  Brooklyn.  The  World- 
Telegram  is  again  sponsoring  a  most 
valuable  player  competition  in  the  scho¬ 
lastic  baseball  contests. 


Issues  Promotion  Pamphlet 

“A  Race  With  Time  In  Which  Every 
Minute  Counts”  is  the  n'^me  of  a  27-page 
pamphlet  published  by  liie  Vancouver 
Daily  Province.  A  foreward  says :  “This 
pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  the  thousands  of 
boys  who,  in  their  day  and  turn,  have 
rendered  faithful  service  to  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  as  carriers  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Daily  Province  in  the  past  33 
years.” 


To  Conduct  Photo  Contest 

The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  will  con¬ 
duct  a  photographic  contest  from  June 
14  to  Sept.  12.  One  photo  each  will  be 
printed  in  the  Herald  and  Traveler  daily, 
and  in  addition  seven  will  appear  in  the 
Saturday  Traveler  and  11  in  the  Sunday 
Herald.  Five  hundred  dollars  in  prizes 
are  being  offered,  and  a  dollar  will  be 
awarded  for  each  picture  printed. 


$100  For  First  Edition 

The  Detroit  News  has  offered  $100 
for  an  original  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  News,  published  Aug.  23, 
1873,  and  which  bears  that  date  on  its 
front  page,  provided  the  copy  is  in  first 
class  condition.  The  copy  is  desired  for 
reference  purposes. 


Carriers  See  “Skippy” 

Carriers  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch- 
Herald  were  guests  of  the  management  of 
the  Palace  theater  in  that  city  at  a 
special  showing  of  “Skippy.” 


W.  L.  BUTCHER  HONORED 

Officials  and  boys  of  the  Brace  Me¬ 
morial  Newsboys’  House  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s  Aid  Society,  New  York  City 
dedicated  a  tablet  May  26  to  the  mem' 
ory  of  the  late  William  Lewis  Butcher 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  House' 
who  died  on  Jan.  IS.  The  ceremony  was 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  buildine 
at  244  William  Street,  New  York. 


Held  Mutt  Dog  Show 

About  350  took  part  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Telegram’s  first  Mutt  Dog  Show  in  Cen¬ 
tral  park.  Salt  Lake  City  recently.  The 
affair  was  under  the  direction  of  Stephen 
J.  Maloney,  in  charge  of  the  promotion 
department.  Prizes  for  various  types 
of  dogs  entered  were  awarded. 


Giving  Swimming  Lessons 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  conducting  a 
1931  learn  to  swim  campaign  in  the  six 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  pools  of  the  city.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  bovs  have  enrolled.  With 
the  co-operation  of  the  “Y,”  five  free  les¬ 
sons  and  supplementary  instruction  in 
fir.st  aid  are  being  given. 


Gave  Tickets  To  Movie 

Walter  Hoots,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  host  to 
several  thousand  children  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  institutions  three  afternoons  this 
week  when  the  Enquirer  supplied  tickets 
to  “Rango,”  a  wild  animal  picture. 


Long  Addresses  Authors’  Club 

Sidney  D.  Long,  business  manager, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  gave  a  humorous 
talk  on  “Troubles  of  a  Newspaper  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,”  at  the  Kansas  Authors’ 
Club’s  meeting  May  22  at  the  Allis 
Hotel,  W’ichita. 


Adds  Welsh  Feature 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obsen'er-Dispakh 
has  started  a  “News  Letter  from 
Wales”  as  a  regular  Sunday  feature. 
Utica  has  a  large  Welsh  population. 


RUBBER  ROLLER  GRINDING 
RUBBER  ROLLER  POLISHING 


PERFECTED 


Rubber  Rcdler  Grinder 


A  machine  with  practically  every  part  specially  designed  for 
handling  of  every  type  and  size  of  rul)lx?r  jrrinting  rollers 
designed  hy  leading  press  makers.  Equipped  with  gauging 
device. 

Egnor  Rubber  Roller  Polisher 


This  automatic  machine  rapidly  and  accurately  polishes  rubber 
rollers.  A  marvelous  machine.  Send  for  details. 

BLACK  ROCK  MFC.  CO. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


J 
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The  neH'spaper  pressroom  is  getting  out  a  product — the  daily  newspaper — which  is  produced 
under  conditions  of  speed  and  punctuality  as  to  hours  and  minutes,  and  under  limitations  of 
room,  which  are  not  duplicated  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 

Tlie  modern  news  press  has  a  potential  speed  which  can  be  used  only  when  all  the  rolls  fed 
to  the  press  are  of  such  character  as  will  stand  unwinding  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

It  is  not  always  so  much  a  question  of  how  fast  a  press  can  he  operated  as  it  is  how  fast  the 
paper  can  be  safely  unwound  from  the  roll. 

A  reasonably  good  roll  of  newsprint  paper  enables  the  press  to  operate  at  reasonable  speed. 
With  better  rolls  the  results  are  proportionately  better,  and  with  perfect  rolls  the  press  can 
travel  along  at  the  peak  of  production. 

That  being  so,  we  respeetfully  address  the  following 
OPEN  LETTER  to  our  friends  in  the  pressroom. 


Mr.  Pressroom  Superintendent  and  Associates. 


Dear  Sirs : 

Here  is  something  that  costs  no  additional  outlay  to  the  publisher 
but  contributes  to  pressroom  economy  and  helps  to  brighten  up  the  pressman's  daily 
chore  in  trying  to  get  a  quart  out  of  a  pint. 

Rolls  of  newsprint  or  book  paper  from  mills  using  Cameron  roll  winders 
help  in  the  good  work  the  pressroom  operatives  and  the  press  manufacturers  are 
doing  to  lessen  press  time  loss  and  increase  press  speed  and  lessen  white  paper 
waste  and  other  losses. 

Cameron  wound  rolls  cost  no  more  to  buy.  Many  mills  are  equipped  to 
furnish  them.  They  unwind  with  less  grief  in  web  breaks,  less  core  waste,  no 
bumpy  jumpy  flats,  no  loose  cores,  side  slip,  wrinkles,  cracked  edges, — why  bring 
up  more? 

The  reason  that  all  mills  are  not  as  yet  equipped  with  these  modern 
roll  winders  is ‘that  some  seek  to  sidestep  the  expense  in  tough  times  like  these, 
but  the  publisher  pays  and  pays,  and  then  some,  for  what  the  mill  man  can  save  in 
initial  cost  of  improved  equipment.  The  pressmen  have  to  wrestle  with  avoidable 
troubles  that  should  have  been  scotched  in  the  mill. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  went  on  their  own  and  bought  our  winders  them¬ 
selves  for  mills  they  control  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  rolls  wound  on  our 
winders.  That's  ''sayin'  sumthin'.''  Ask  them  ''how  come?''  and  what  happened? 

CAMERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 


61  Poplar  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


James  A.  Cameron,  President. 
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COMPLETING  PROGRAM 
FOR  I.C.M.A.  MEET 


Continuous  Round-Table  Discussion 

to  Feature  Asheville  Meeting, 
June  16-18 — P.  L.  Thomson 
to  Speak 

An  innovation  in  the  way  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  round-table  discussion  will  feature 
the  International  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association’s  33rd  convention  June  16-18 
in  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

A  room,  separate  from  the  convention 
hall,  will  be  open  during  all  hours  ex¬ 
cepting  those  of  the  regular  sessions,  and 
with  circulation  managers  of  wide  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  experience  in 
charge.  Informal  discussions  of  current 
problems  will  take  place,  with  those  in 
charge  giving  questioners  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  from  the  small  town  as 
well  as  those  employed  in  larger  cities. 

J.  N.  Eisenlord,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  president 
of  the  association,  will  preside  with  the 
assistance  of  C.  W.  Hixson,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  first  vice-president. 

P.  ■L.  Thomson,  president  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  will  discuss 
“Circulation  Values  from  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  Viewpoint,”  and  E.  C.  Chandler, 
chief  auditor  of  the  Bureau,  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  on  forms  and 
practices  from  the  floor  or  as  submitted 
through  H.  W.  Stodghill,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  chairman  of  the  association’s  A.B.C. 
committee. 

Chase  C.  Grove,  deputy  second  assist¬ 
ant  postmaster  general,  will  discuss  the 
recent  expansion  of  “Star  Route” 
delivery. 

John  R.  Marks,  chairman  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee,  has  been  active 
for  some  months  arranging  for  the 
meeting. 

In  addition  to  the  daytime  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  wives  and  families  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance,  the  main  floor  lobby, 
on  Tuesday  night,  June  16,  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  cabaret. 

Another  feature  of  the  convention  will 
be  carrier  competitions  with  the  best  four 
teams  demonstrating  salesmanship  before 
the  gathering.  Eliminations  will  be  held 
if  more  than  four  teams  appear  at  the 
meeting.  This  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Stodghill. 

To  L.  J.  Hoffman,  circulation  manager 
of  the  si.  Louis  Star,  has  been  assigned 
the  topic  “Radio  and  The  Newspaper” 
and  to  T.  J.  Dowling,  circulation  director 
of  the  New  York  World  Telegram,  the 
topic  of  “Consolidating  Newspapers.” 

Frank  Clancey,  of  the  Buffalo  Courier 
and  Express,  will  lead  a  discussion  of 
“Circulation  Values.”  Others  who  have 
been  assigned  papers  are  Harry  Cullis, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  “Should  Selling 
Prices  Be  Maintained” ;  T.  M.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Ottawa  Citicen  “Promotion  and 
Delivery  of  Two  Competing  News¬ 
papers”:  and  Frank  Newell,  Toledo 
Blade,  “Home  Delivery  Elxperience  of 
Three  Different  Types.” 

The  chairmen  for  the  continuous  round¬ 
table  discussions  are:  For  morning  and 
Sunday  papers— Charles  Payne,  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star;  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  Ralph  Seeman,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  and  John  Toler,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution.  For  evening  and  Sunday  papers 
— William  Argue,  Toronto  Star;  Clem 
O’Rourke.  Cleveland  Press;  James  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Detroit  News,  and  David  Smith, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

James  McKernan,  who  represents  the 
transportation  committee  in  the  east,  has 
announced  that  a  special  car  or  cars  will 
leave  New  York  from  the  Pennsylvania 
station  June  14  at  2:10  p.m.,  daylight 
saving  time,  (train  127)  arriving  in  .Ashe¬ 
ville  the  next  morning  at  8;^.  Those 
wishing  to  make  reservations  for  this 
train  should  get  in  touch  wth  W.  H. 
Levins,  district  passenger  agent,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad. 


Snapp  Visited  New  York 

Herbert  P.  Snapp,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Waynesboro  (Va.)  N e^vs-V irgin- 
ian,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  of 
one  week  to  New  York. 


EGGS  ARE  PLENTIFUL, 
EDITOR  FINDS 

Long  service  has  its  reward! 

And  Paul  W.  Corhrun,  editor 
of  the  Spencerville  (O.)  Journal- 
News  for  52  years,  faces  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  eating  eggs  until  the  paper 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary. 

Just  for  old  time’s  sake.  Editor 
Cochrun  thought  it  fitting  on  the 
paper’s  52nd  anniversary  recently 
to  revive  the  old  “swap”  custom, 
{giving  a  year’s  subscription  for 
isix  dozen  eggs.  The  net  result 
|Mag  24,194  eggs  received  from  all 
•parts  of  the  country. 

{  A  local  subscriber  topped  the 
list  of  individuals  with  442  eggs 
|for  subscriptions  for  himself  and 
his  five  children  in  Cleveland  and 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Henrika  Warren  of 
McComb,  O.,  the  paper’s  oldest 
isubscriber,  having  read  it  for  50 
years,  also  took  advantage  of  the 
offer. 


OUTLINES  IDEAL  PAPER 


John  T.  Graves  II,  Says  It  Will  Stand 
for  Liberalism,  Gentilities 

The  ideal  newspaper  of  the  future, 
which  will  lend  its  support  to  idealistic 
hopes  and  ambitions,  was  the  theme  of 
an  address  delivered  before  members  of 
the  Chicago  Executives’  Club  on  May  22 
by  John  Temple  Graves  II,  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald. 

“A  newspaper  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  mav  justify  association  with  many 
causes  and  organizations,”  he  stated, 
"but  it  should  never  effect  an  alliance 
with  these  same  groups,  whether  they 
be  chambers  of  commerce,  city  hall, 
churches,  banking  interests,  the  powers 
that  be,  want  to  be,  or  ought  to  be. 

“The  ideal  newspaper  stands  for 
liberalism,  gentilities  of  spirit,  a  sense  of 
the  romance  in  economic  life,  the  capac¬ 
ity  for  sustained  enthusiasm,  and  it  will 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  leisure  time — the  result 
of  the  machine  age.  Leisure  time  is  a 
blessing,  but  we  must  learn  to  use  it 
properly  and  to  distribute  it  equally.” 


NEW  MANHATTAN  WEEKLY 


Midtowner  Will  Cater  to  Upper  West 
Side — Uses  Tabloid  Format 

A  new  weekly  publication  known  as 
the  Midtowner  has  been  established  in 
New  York,  to  serve  the  upper  West  Side 
of  Manhattan  between  7(>th  and  116th 
streets  and  West  of  Central  Park.  Its 
first  two  issues  have  been  16  pages,  of 
tabloid  size,  five  columns  wide  and  16 
inches  deep. 

Social  affairs  and  local  news  of  less 
than  metropolitan  interest  are  the  main 
editorial  content,  with  features  including 
articles  on  fashions,  household  hints, 
beauty,  and  interior  decoration,  Lenz 
bridge  instruction,  backgammon,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  short  stories,  and  humor. 
The  executive  staff  includes :  Leonard 
Isear,  publisher;  J.  B.  Cieisman,  editor, 
and  J.  B.  Weill,  advertising  director. 


DINNER  TO  GUY  NORDMAN 

Guy  Nordman,  associate  editor  of  the 
Flushing  (N.Y.)  North  Shore  Daily 
Journal,  Queens,  was  guest  of  honor  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  given  May  25  by 
the  Queens  Gridiron  Club.  A  bronze 
bust  of  Mr.  Nordman,  the  work  of 
Louis  Biro  of  Flushing,  was  presented 
to  the  editor  of  the  club.  Robert  Price 
Bell  made  the  presentation.  About  200 
members  and  guests  were  present. 


Conducting  Anagram  Conteat 

A  Name  Anagram  contest  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Detroit  Daily  Mirror. 
A  daily  cash  prize  of  $100  is  being  paid 
for  the  most  ingenious  and  clever  word 
or  words  devised  from  the  name  of  the 
contestant. 


Sponsor*  Baseball  League 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  is  sponsoring 
a  junior  baseball  league  again  this  year. 
The  first  games  will  open  June  16. 


OFFICIAL  APOLOGIZES 


Virginia  Police  Head  Regrets  Tbeir 
Treatment  of  News  Men 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 
Washington,  May  25. — Reporters  and 
photographers  of  Washington  news¬ 
papers  who  were  roughly  treated  by 
Virginia  state  policemen  while  covering 
the  recent  apple  blossom  festival  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Va.,  have  received  letters  of 
apology  from  T.  McCall  Frazier,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  division  of  motor  vehicles 
of  Virginia,  in  charge  of  state  police. 

Mr,  Frazier  said  he  believed  the 
trouble  was  caused  by  the  divergent 
instructions  given  the  policemen  by 
officials  in  charge  of  the  celebration. 

Washington  newspapermen  complained 
bitterly  when  they  returned  and  the  local 
papers  published  stories  telling  of  the 
manhandling  given  their  reporters  and 
photographers.  Officials  of  the  fete,  they 
said,  were  also  consistently  disagreeable 
to  visiting  newspapermen. 


ADDS  JOURNALISM  COURSE 

The  University  of  Nebraska  agricul¬ 
tural  college  has  added  a  journalism 
course  for  women  in  its  home  economics 
department.  This  course  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  everyone  registered  to  write 
at  least  one  article  suitable  for  a  maga¬ 
zine  publication. 


F.  G.  HUNTRESS  PRAISED 


Mayor  Calls  Publisher’s  Weik 
“Efficient  and  Public  Spirited” 

Declaring  Frank  G.  Huntress,  pul).  ■ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Express  mi 
Evening  News,  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  public  spirited  men  in  Su 
Antonio,”  Mayor  C.  M.  Chambers  of 
that  city  recently  denied  a  petition  ask¬ 
ing  removal  of  Huntress  as  chairman  of 
the  Municipal  Advertising  Commissu*. 

The  petition  was  presented  by  Donovaa 
Weldon,  former  editor  of  Bexar  Fact: 
a  political  weekly  and  prior  to  that  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  News. 

Not  only  did  the  mayor  reject  the  peti¬ 
tion  but  he  also  offered  a  motion  in  the 
city  commission  meeting  endorsing  Hun¬ 
tress’  work  and  publicly  thanking  him 
for  his  efforts  which  have  been  “withort 
one  dollar  expense  to  the  city.” 

The  petition  criticized  the  amount  of 
the  municipal  advertising  expenditures. 


RAISED  ORCHESTRA  FUND 

The  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald  sponsored 
a  drive  in  which  $3,.500  was  subscribed 
to  send  the  Ottawa  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  of  107  members  to  Cleveland,  0, 
May  14-16,  to  represent  Kansas  in  i 
national  orchestra  contest  conducted  by 
the  National  Bureau  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Music. 


WHAT  IS  THE 


All  that  most  people  see  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  are  a  telephone  and 
a  few  feet  of  wire. 

But  through  that  telephone  you 
can  talk  with  any  one  of  millions  of 
people,  all  linked  together  by  the 
web  of  equipment  of  the  Bell  System.  , 

All  its  efforts  are  turned  constantly 
to  one  job — to  give  better  telephone 
service  to  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  people,  ascheaply  as  it  possibly  can. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  provides  the  staff 
work  for  the  Beil  System.  To  it  the 
operation  of  the  telephone  service  is 
a  public  trust.  It  pays  a  reasonable 
dividend  to  its  stockholders  .  .  .  and 
uses  all  earnings  beyond  that  to  im¬ 
prove  and  extend  the  service.  There 
are  more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  stockholders,  and  no  one 


person  owns  so  much  as  one  per 
cent  of  its  stock. 

The  Bell  System  operates  through 
24  regional  companies,  each  one 
attuned  to  the  needs  of  its  particu¬ 
lar  territory.  In  addition,  the  5000 
members  of  the  Bell  Laboratories 
staff  do  the  scientific  work  which 
makes  it  possible  to  improve  and 
widen  the  service  at  least  cost  to  its 
users.  The  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  which  manufactures  for  the 
Bell  System,  specializes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  telephone 
equipment  of  the  highest  quality. 

All  these  facilities  are  directly  avail¬ 
able  throughout  the  entire  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem,  at  any  time  or  place. . . .  Because 
of  them,  every  dollar  that  you  spend 
for  telephone  service  brings  you  con¬ 
stantly  greater  value  and  convenience. 


★  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  ★ 
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The  Manhattan 
Rubber  Roller 


Executh’e  Offices  and  Factories  at  Passaic,  Neiv  Jersey 

fhe  Manhattan  Rubber  Roller  assures  superior  printing  results  and  we  know  that  the  scientific  com¬ 
pound  produced  by  this  company,  will  stand  the  most  rigorous  tests  known  to  science.  Climate  and 
temperature  changes  have  no  effect  and  the  faster  the  speed  of  the  presses  the  clearer  the  detail  of  half¬ 
tones  and  quality  of  printing.  Rollers  in  service  for  eighteen  months  are  still  running  perfectly  and 
regrinding  necessities  are  steadily  reduced  and  perfectly  restored  surfaces  are  the  resultant  when  a 
minimum  of  absorption  has  taken  place.  Full  information  upon  request. 

THE  MANHATTAN  RUBBER  MEG.  DIVISION 

OF  RAYBESTOS-MAXH.\TTAX,  Inc. 

.MECHANICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 

PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Distributors 
Sam’l  Bingham’s  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago,  III.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Detroit,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Des  Moines,  Iona  Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Nashville,  Tcnn.  Dallas,  Tex.  C  incinnati,  Ohio 


Godfrey  Roller  Company 
211-213-215  .Vo.  Camac  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No  Spotty  Printing 
No  Smudging 
No  Poor  Ink  Qualities 


Consultation  with  experts  whose  background 
of  eighty  years  experience  working  with 
printing  roller  users  is  invaluable.  No  charge. 

.Send  for  full  information. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Frank  A.  Reppenhagen 

339  Oak  Street,  Buffalo,  X. 
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UR  OVN  VORl£> 

or  LetTfcRS 


'T'  HE  wonders  of  W.  R.  Hearst’s  San 
Simeon  ranch  (comprising  240, (XX) 
acres)  and  of  the  amazing  collection  of 
art  objects  in  Casa  Grande,”  the 

publisher’s  summer  palace,  are  told  in 
the  May  issue  of  I-'orfuiic,  embellished 
with  the  striking  illustrations  for  which 
this  magazine  is  known.  A  number  of 
anecdotes  on  the  accumulation  of  the  art 
collection,  life  on  the  "ranch”  (as  Mr. 
ffearst  insists  on  its  being  called),  the 
zoo,  the  cattle  ranch,  and  supplementary 
light  on  the  three  other  homes  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  are  given,  forming  a  complete 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Hearst  pleases  to  si)end  many  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  a  fascinating  story.  But, 
amid  all  this  luxury,  the  article  says, 
Hearst  is  still  a  working  man: 

.  Alnios|»heres  mingle  on  tne  Enchanted  Hill. 
The  stage  is  set  with  the  treasures  of  Euroj)c; 
•jesters  from  Hollywood  amuse;  celebrities  strut 
or  peer  curiously-^mt  l»ehind  and  beyond  them 
all  there  is  functioning  a  great  chain  of  news- 
l>ai>ers  and  their  allied  enterprises.  To  spread 
the  gos}>eh  there  is  a  wireless  and  a  telegraph 
office.  Even  more  vital,  ^>erhaps,  the  telephone 
switchboard.  It  is  an  exchange  in  itself.  .  .  . 
Through  it  you  can  reach  any  jxart  of  the 
estate.  Not  merely  a  telephone  in  every  room: 
there  are  instruments  in  the  theatre,  the  bowl¬ 
ing  alley,  by  the  swimming  pools,  indoors  and 
out,  the  tennis  court,  here  and  there  through 
the  grounds.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Hearst’s  work  is  never  done.  He  will 
leave  the  table  at  dinner  to  sit  in  a  corner, 
alone,  9r  with  Secretary  Willicombe,  and  g[o 
over  this  )>ai>er  or  that;  no  hour  of  the  day  is 
inviolate.  To  that  office  which  interests  him 
m.ist,  there  comes  a  steady  dripping  of  tele¬ 
grams  praising,  criticizing,  advising,  ordering. 
You  can  prove,  if  argumentatively  minded^  that 
l.,a  C'uesta  Encantada  is  one  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  A  publisher  in  many  cities,  he  is  citizen 
of  none.  His  |M>int  of  view  is  unwarped,  his 
symixithy  unenlisted,  and  things  come  to  him 
with  the  clarity  which  isolation  brings. 

Mr.  Hearst  gives  about  a  half  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  San  Simeon,  the  ar¬ 
ticle  says.  Year  by  year  he  has  become  a 
more  ardent  collector,  and  he  attends 
many  sales  his  agents  apprise  him  of. 
There  is  a  storehouse  full  of  objects,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Spanish  castle,  crated,  on  143rd 
street  in  New  York  City.  What  he  pays 
for  what  he  wants  seems  to  be  of  no 
concern  to  him.  The  article,  which 
makes  no  attempt  to  catalogue  his  acqui¬ 
sitions,  does  well  by  merely  suggesting 
the  opulence  which  surrounds  Mr. 
Hearst.  It  would  take  a  big  lK)ok  to  tell 
the  whole  story. — J.W'.I’. 

♦  ♦ 

T  OHN  CHAPM.^N,  assistant  drama 
J  critic  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
tells  of  the  jealousies  of  vaudevilians  and 
others  when  their  “stuff”  if  given  out  as 
original  by  others,  in  the  May  16  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post.  “Gag  War”  is  the 
title  of  the  article  .  .  .  The  Neiv 
Freeman,  which  recently  announced  that 
its  backer  had  had  to  cease  supporting 
the  weekly  because  of  losses  in  Wall 
Street,  has  received  fresh  supiK)rt  and 
will  appear  as  a  monthly  ...  “A 
cruel  and  in  our  judgment  wildly  un¬ 
warranted  attack  upon  Senator  Norris,” 
The  Ncic  Ref'ul’lic  said  recently  con¬ 
cerning  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  edi¬ 
torial.  Gilbert  Seldes.  who  now  writes 
a  column  on  the  Nciv  York  F.vening 
Journal,  tells  of  “Some  Radio  Entertain¬ 
ers”  in  this  issue  .  .  .  John  Bake¬ 

less.  of  the_New  York  University  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism,  recently  analyzed 
the  writings  of  Calvin  Coolidge  for  the 
newspapers  in  The  Outlook.  Mr.  Bake¬ 
less  does  not  care  for  Mr.  Coolidge’s 
copy  ...  “The  wire  press  repre¬ 
sentative  will  constitute  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newspaper’s  staff  as  well  as 
the  utility’s  staff,”  says  Curtis  Hodges, 
former  newspaperman,  in  the  Public 
Utilities  Fortnightly.  He  tells  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  press  agents  and  tells  them 
how  to  improve  their  technique — J.W.P. 
*  *  * 

1  ILLI.^N  SYMES  in  the  June  Har- 
^  pePs  gives  an  ironic  picture  of  Holly- 
wexid  and  Los  .Kngeles  under  the  title 
“The  Beautiful  and  Dumb,”  during  the 
course  of  which  she  says  of  the  news¬ 
papers  : 

Picture, — aveni^ing  wives,  heart-halm  hero¬ 
ines,  aged  seducers,  knees,  more  knees  play 
a  larger  part  than  printed  matter.  Unlike  the 


- - - ^ 

New  York  tabloids,  they  are  the  daily  fare 
not  of  the  serai-literate,  but  of  the  solid  citizens 
and  church  goers. 

*  *  * 

epHE  June  North  American  Review 
carries  a  symposium  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  business  and  the  professions 
for  this  year’s  college  graduates. 

Speaking  for  journalism  is  Carl  W. 
.\ckerman,  who  soon  will  be  the  dean  of 
Columbia  University’s  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  “The  years  of  opportunism  in 
the  publishing  business,”  he  says,  “are 
ended.  .  .  .  [Journalism]  demands 

organization  efficiency.  It  needs  indi¬ 
vidual  proficiency  and  only  those  men  and 
wfimen  who  have  the  will  and  the  etiuip- 
ment  to  carry  increasing  responsibilities 
will  .share  in  the  future  progress  of  the 
press.” 

Roy  S.  Durstine,  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osltorn  Inc.,  describes  vari- 
<»us  types  of  college  graduates  which  the 
advertising  profession  would  welcome, 
but  he  warns  them  all  that  there  is  a  long 
grind  before  they  fit  into  "the  whole 
dismal,  exciting,  frank,  discouraging,  de¬ 
lightful  picture.” 

*  y  * 

T  N  the  June  issue  of  American  Mercury, 
^  Howard  Wolf,  editorial  w'riter  on  the 
Akron.  Peacon-Jourml,  describes  the 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  rubber  industry 
and  the  personalities  that  control  and 
wage  war  for  tire  sales.  In  his  article, 
“The  Rublier  Barons  Fight  to  the  Death,” 
he  declares  “Akron’s  Big  Three”  (Good¬ 
year,  Firestone,  Goodrich)  to  be  “deadly 
enemies  of  the  industry.” 

Mr.  Wolf  portrays  in  detail  conditions 
in  the  rubber  industry  which  he  believes 
are  responsible  for  earnings  of  less  than 
two  per  cent  on  sales  volume  of 
$10.(XX),(XX).(XX)  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Losses  of  the  tire  companies,  according 
to  Mr.  Wolf,  can  be  attributed  bluntly 
by  the  two  words  “jealous  rivalry.” 
This  rivalry  extends  even  to  the  amount 
of  publicity  that  each  of  the  leaders  gets 
in  .\kron  newspapers.  Mergers  of  com¬ 
panies,  higher  tire  prices,  curtailing  of 
priKluction  and  expansion,  are  suggested 
by  Mr.  Wolf  as  means  of  helping  to 
bring  alniut  stabilization  of  the  industry. 

In  the  same  issue,  Joel  Sayre  of  the 
.\cti'  York  Herald  Tribune  staff  writes 
a  fictional  first  person  character  sketch 
entitleil  “Stunts.”  .^n  article,  “Music,” 
concerning  the  controversy  relative  to 
the  relationship  between  music  and  color, 
is  by  .Arthur  D.  Pierce,  formerly  music 
editor  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier- 
Post  and  now  editorial  writer  on  those 
papers. — R.W.J. 

♦  ♦  * 

A  N.ALYSIS  of  advertisements  selected 
as  worthy  of  inclusion  in  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch’s  volume,  ”.KX)  Effective  .Adver¬ 
tisements,”  indicates  that  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  newsy  from  the  standpciint  of  the 
reader,  with  high-grade  art  work,  legible 
but  modest,  typography,  and  crwiible 
claims  and  sincere  statements  simply  and 
directly  told. 

The  analysis,  made  by  Kenneth  -A. 
Grubb  and  Benjamin  F.  Wood,  has  been 
issued  in  mimeographed  form  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Imok.  which  contained  no 
comment  on  the  advertisements  repro¬ 
duced. 

One  point  made  is  the  surprising 
amount  of  text  and  length  of  headlines 
found  in  some  of  the  pieces  of  copv. 
“Trick v”  copy  was  scarce.  On  the  con- 
trarv.  the  headline  established  contact  by- 
dealing  with  definite  solutions  to  the 
reader’s  own  problems,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  copv  was  long  enough  to  tell  its 
story,  some  pages  being  completely  filled. 

Weaker  advertisements,  omitted  from 
the  volume  after  being  analyzed,  too  fre¬ 
quently  talked  of  what  interested  the 
advertiser  rather  than  what  interested  the 
reader.  A  few  were  exaggerate<l  and  un- 
lielievable,  and  some  demanded  action  be¬ 
fore  giving  any  reason  for  such  action. 

The  analysis  is  issued  by  Daniel  Starch 
&  Staff.  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge, 
Mass.— R.S.M. 


It  takes  RUBBER 
to  hold  its  own  with 
high-speed  printing 

Rubber  hasnT  any  slack  moments.  Heat  or 
cold,  its  quick  resilience  is  on  tbe  job  for 
you.  Wet  air  or  dry,  it’s  the  same  size.  No 
speed  too  fast  for  rubber. 

That  is  why  Goodyear  Rubber  Press  Equip¬ 
ment  is  becoming  the  standard  press-dress 
in  fast  modern  plants.  The  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  that  took  home  the  Ayer  Award  for 
Typographic  Excellence  was  printed  on  a 
Goodyear-equipped  press.  Tbe  ]Milwiuikee 
Journal  is  rubberized,  while  among  many  new 
standardizations  is  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
with  fast  new  presses  100%  eipiipped  with 
Goodyear  Rubber  Ink  Rollers. 

Use  rubber  for  spee<l  jirintiiig.  Goodyear 
Rubber  Ink  Rollers  take  a  fine  set  on  type. 
They  are  economical  of  ink.  They  need  no 
cleaning.  They  keep  their  size.  Goodyear 
Red  Top  Felt  and  Rubber  Blanket*  bold 
cylinder  diameters  accurately.  No  ’’breaks” 
—  no  ’’bolsters.”  For  full  informalioii  on 
the  savings  in  Rubber  Press  Equipment,  just 
write  to  Goodyear,  Akron,  Ohio. 
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TO  Sell  the  South 

INTELLIGENTLY  YOU  MUST 


Have 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

♦Daytona  Beach  News-Journal 

..(ES) 

5,589 

.06 

.055 

♦♦Pensacola  News  and  Journal. . 

(E4M) 

16,352 

.09 

.09 

♦Tampa  Tribune  (M)  45,824.. 

....(S) 

51,705 

.13(.15S) 

.13(.15S) 

♦Palm  Beach  Post  (M)  9,876. 

....(S) 

9.965 

.07(.09S) 

.07(.C9S) 

GEORGIA 

♦Augusta  Herald  . 

...(E) 

14,440 

.05 

.05 

♦Augusta  Herald  . 

....(S) 

14,470 

.05 

.05 

t Macon  Telegraph  4  News.... 

(M4E) 

39,539 

.15 

.15 

■I Macon  Telegraph  4  News... 

....(S) 

35,830 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

♦Greensboro  News  4  Record . 

(M4E) 

49,662 

.15 

.15 

♦Greensboro  News  &  Record.. 

....(S) 

37.305 

.12 

.12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

♦Columbia  State  . 

...(M) 

26,131 

.09 

.09 

♦Columbia  State  . 

....(S) 

27,135 

.09 

.09 

♦Greenville  News  4  Piedmont.. 

(M4E) 

40.967 

.12 

.12 

♦Greenville  News  . 

....(S) 

28.556 

.10 

.10 

♦Spartanburg  Herald  4  Journal.(M4E) 

15,096 

.08 

.08 

♦Spartanburg  Herald . 

.(E4S) 

18.694 

.09 

.09 

VIRGINIA 

♦Roanoke  Times  4  World  News.(M4E) 

36.814 

.11 

.11 

♦Roanoke  Times  . 

....(S) 

25.342 

.08 

.08 

♦Staunton  News  Leader  (M),  Leader.(E) 

7,821 

.045 

.045 

**A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 
■{■Government  Statement,  April  1,  1931, 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1931. 


the  Facts 

IF  YOU  wish  to  break  into  the  Southern 
market,  you  must  first  have  the  facts.  You 
must  particularly  know  the  buying  habits  of 
the  Southerner.  Before  planning  your  consumer 
appeal  for  a  Southern  campaign,  you  can  obtain 
all  the  facts,  which  will  be  furnished  you  by  the 
newspapers  listed  below.  They  can  tell  you  the 
best  method  of  approach  to  reach  the  buying  and 
consuming  power  of  these  millions  of  Southern 
families. 

If  you  wish  first  to  experiment  with  your 
advertising  copy  appeal  or  with  your  product 
before  you  go  into  any  heavy  expenditure,  you  can 
select  any  Southern  city  and  the  new  spaper  cover¬ 
ing  the  city  you  select  will  fully  co-operate  with 
you.  Therefore,  whether  you  plan  a  tryout,  or  a 
complete  campaign,  you  will  receive  the  neces¬ 
sary  assistance  in  guiding  you  with  your  invest¬ 
ment  expenditure. 

In  other  words,  you  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  newspapers  wdio  are  in  constant  contact  with 
the  South’s  consuming  power,  and  w  ho  w  ill  direct 
you  in  the  most  economical  channels  to  sell  them 
profitably. 

For  selling  facts  on  the  South,  call  on  the 
South’s  leading  daily  newspapers  listed  here. 
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JOB  PRINTING — AN  ASSET 
OR  LIABIUTY 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


issues  to  be  printed  every  day  and  there 
is  little  if  any  slack  time  for  help. 

“Many  small  dailies  in  Iowa  do  main¬ 
tain  printing  establishments  and  some 
have  book  binderies  in  connection  with 
the  newspaper  business. 

“A  good  job  department  may  well  be 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  small 
daily  for  the  reason  that  the  newspaper 
has  the  advantage  in  getting  business  for 
the  job  end.  The  newspaper  publisher 
and  ad  men  are  always  buniping  into  job 
prospects  and  can  as  well  take  the  orders 
as  not.  Separate  job  shops,  operated 
without  newspai)er  connections  in  a  small 
city  have  this  handicap,  that  they  are 
not  continually  before  the  people,  as  they 
can  be  through  the  daily  issues  of  a 
paper.” 

Mr.  Caswell  is  interested  in  a  daily 
newspaper  that  has  a  large  job  business 
which  made  a  profit  during  1930.  It  is 
run  as  a  part  of  the  newspaper,  but  really 
is  separate,  and  will  l)e  incorporated 
separately. 

Several  of  the  smaller  dailies  in  Ohio 
that  are  operated  in  a  city  where  there 
is  a  weekly  publication  have  worked  out 
arrangements  whereby  the  job  work  is 
turned  over  to  the  weekly,  says  Russell 
H.  Knight,  field  manager  of  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association.  Others  have 
thrown  out  the  job  department  entirely. 
Another  class  has  set  up  a  distinctly  sep¬ 
arate  organization,  which  is  sometimes 
housed  in  the  same  building  with  the 
newspaper.  This  job  department  is  put 
under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent 
or  job  foreman,  and  any  machine  com¬ 
position  or  other  work  done  in  the  news¬ 
paper  office  is  charged  to  him  at  the 
price  which  would  l)e  charged  for  the 
same  sort  of  work  to  any  one  else. 

“My  observation  and  experience  in 
maintaining  a  job  department  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  small  daily  newspaper 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  operate  them  separately,”  says  Mr. 
Knight. 

In  Minnesota,  practically  all  of  the 
dailies  in  towns  under  15,000  maintain 
their  own  job  printing  establishments, 
according  to  H.  Z.  Mitchell,  publisher 
of  the  Bemidji  Daily  Pioneer  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.  He  continues: 

“In  cities  over  this  size,  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  Twin  Cities  or  Duluth,  the 
dailies  have  connections  with  a  job  print¬ 
ing  establishment  which  is,  however,  con¬ 
ducted  independently  from  the  newspaper. 
For  instance,  the  publishers  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Times  own  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  Security  Blank  Book  and  Print¬ 
ing  Company.  In  Mankato,  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Free  Press  own  a  very  large 
printing  plant,  known  as  the  Free  Press 
Printing  Company. 

“In  these  enterprises,  the  job  printing 
plant  is  simply  an  integral  part  of  the 
newspaper  plant,  housed  in  the  same 
building  and  dovetailing  its  work  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  same  linotypes 
are  used  by  both  departments,  and  the 
men  are  interchangeable. 

“Practically  all  of  the  plants  in  the 
smaller  cities  find  that  they  have  two 
exceptionally  heavy  days,  usually  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday.  At  these  times,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  the  extra  men 
available  from  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  smaller  cities  we  are  not 
able  to  pick  up  part-time  printers  as 
they  do  in  the  larger  cities.  The  prestige 
of  the  newspaper  is  of  material  benefit 
to  the  job  printing  department.” 

Mr.  Mitchell  makes  another  point: 
“The  exjwrience  of  the  majority  of  pa¬ 
pers  indicates  that  it  is  well  to  have 
one  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  job  printing  business,  if  that  work  is 
undertaken.  We  find  that  our  advertis¬ 
ing  solicitors  are  usually  not  successful 
in  soliciting  job  work  and  often  this  must 
be  done  separately.” 

It  is  Mr.  Mitchell’s  opinion  that  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  two  departments  can  be 
conducted  more  economically  in  the 
smaller  cities  when  combined  than  when 
conducted  under  absolutely  independent 
conditions. 

Another  angle  is  presented  by  a  Mich¬ 


igan  publisher,  who  writes  as  follows: 

“My  personal  thought  in  running  a  job 
department  is  for  protection  against  a 
competing  job  shop  undertaking  to  print 
or  publish  a  shopping  guide  or  weekly 
paper.  With  a  job  shop,  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  could  very  easily  ‘cut  the  life’  out 
of  job  prices,  thereby  teaching  the  offend¬ 
ing  job  shop  a  lesson. 

“Do  not  ccmstrue  this  as  a  restraint 
of  trade,  but  on  the  other  hand  realize 
that  cities  under  50,000  having  but  one 
daily  newspaper  are  in  a  much  better  po¬ 
sition  to  have  real  papers  as  against  those 
of  competing  dailies  that  have  to  spend 
so  much  of  their  energy  fighting  each 
other  instead  of  developing  their  own 
papers. 

"F'rom  a  strictly  economical  standpoint 
I  do  not  believe  that  many  commercial 
printing  departments  in  connection  with 
daily  newsipapers  are  profitable,  even 
though  they  may  be  conducted  as  is  ours 
— strictly  segregated  from  the  work  of 
the  newspaper.” 

K.  H.  Nichols,  publisher  of  the  Vernon 
(Tex.)  Record,  and  president  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association,  declares  that 
his  judgment  has  always  been  against  a 
job  department  operated  in  connection 
with  a  daily  newspaper ;  nevertheless,  he 
finds  that  there  are  some  advantages  to 
keeping  the  job  department. 

“1  made  some  effort  to  dispose  of  our 
job  printing  plant  when  we  changed  from 
semi-weekly  to  daily,  but  failing  to  make 
satisfactory  disposition,  have  found  that 
it  has  distinct  advantages  for  us. 

“In  the  first  place,  certain  equipment 
is  necessary  for  either  a  job  plant  or  a 
newspaper,  that  is  quite  expensive  and  yet 
neither  makes  a  great  deal  of  use  of  it. 
Typesetting  machines  are  essential  to  a 
job  plant,  and  yet  it  requires  considerable 
volume  of  business  to  justify  the  invest¬ 
ment.  The  same  is  true  of  large-sized 
type  which  is  often  used  in  circulars  and 
placards.  By  using  this  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  as  ne^ed  in  both  the  newspaper 
and  job  printing  work,  a  wider  range  of 
work  can  be  done  at  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
vestment,  figuring  the  double  use. 

“As  to  overhead,  I  do  not  believe  it 
costs  us  any  more  for  office  help  and 
office  expense  to  operate  the  job  business. 
The  same  bookkeepers,  the  same  solici¬ 
tors,  and  the  same  collectors  handle  both. 
There  is  economy,  also,  in  building,  heat¬ 
ing  and  in  other  details. 

“Of  course  these  conclusions  apply  to 
the  small  daily  and  a  job  plant  doing 
an  average  run  of  commercial  work. 
After  either  reaches  a  certain  size  I  doubt 
if  they  can  be  operated  jointly  to  good 
advantage.” 

A  somewhat  different  opinion  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  J.  A.  Chew,  president  of  the 
Chew  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Evening  Daily  Gazette  and  Morning 
Daily  Republican  at  Xenia,  O.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  that  joint  operation  of  a 
newspaper  and  job  printing  plant  is  not 
satisfactory.  He  says :  “For  a  number 
of  years  we  attempted  to  operate  a  job 
printing  business  in  connection  with  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  should  not  be  attempted. 

“The  only  thing  that  these  two  busi¬ 
nesses  have  in  common,  is  the  roof.  Ev¬ 
erything  else  is  entirely  different,  and 
where  you  confuse  the  speed  of  a  news- 
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paper  with  the  necessary  quality  of  job 
work,  the  product  is  satisfactory  neither 
to  the  publisher  or  to  his  customer. 

“There  may  be  some  exceptions,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  large  majority  of 
those  having  had  experience  would  tell 
you  that  the  two  businesses  are  much 
more  likely  to  prosper  if  completely 
separated.” 

Fred  VV.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the 
Washington  Press  Association,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Journalism  in  the  University 
of  Washington,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
entire  situation  can  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

“When  a  daily  newspaper  reaches  a 
peak  where  it  takes  the  time  of  the 
mechanical  equipment  for  a  full  period, 
it  is  naturally  to  be  assumed  that  it  would 
also  take  full  time  of  the  reportorial  and 
business  departments.  I  believe  that  is 
the  time  when  the  small  city  daily  should 
discontinue  its  job  department,  because 
I  believe  running  a  daily  newspaper  is  a 
full  sized  job  for  the  average  man. 

“The  other  side  to  the  question  is  that 
when  a  daily  is  operated  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity.  where  there  must  be  specific 
investments  necessary  to  reach  the  peak 
of  the  day,  but  is  so  small  it  leaves  sev¬ 
eral  non-productive  hours  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  on  the  payroll,  then  to  make  the 
investment  pay  it  would  be  advisable  to 
continue  a  job  department. 

“In  Washington  only  a  few  daily  news¬ 
papers  operate  job  printing  plants  and 
those  which  do  so,  operate  the  plant  as  a 
.separate  organization  in  every  respect. 
That  is,  they  have  segregated  their 
mechanical  equipment,  have  separate  pay¬ 
rolls,  a  separate  accounting  system,  and 
separate  management.” 

The  whole  question  for  any  particular 
location  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  an 
evaluation  of  local  conditions,  plus  effi¬ 
cient  organization  and  management.  An 
accounting  system  which  will  enable  the 
publisher  to  know'  from  what  department, 
or  departments,  his  profits  come,  and 
where  the  money  goes  is  the  “sine  qua 
non”  of  every  successful  publishing  ven¬ 
ture,  as  it  is  of  every  sound  business 
undertaking. 
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Malone,  N.  Y.,  Paper  Filet  Applicatioi 
With  Radio  Committion 
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(S'/ircio/ (o  Editor  &  Publisher)  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  27 — Franklk  ' 
County  Publishers,  owners  of  the  Maloiu  \ 
(N.Y.)  Franklin  Times,  have  applied 
to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for  a  3 
permit  to  erect  a  new  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  at  that  place.  The  publishers  want  ' 
to  operate  on  the  1220  kilocycle  frequency 
with  100  watts  of  j»wer  and  share  time 
on  the  air  with  radio  station  WCAD,  of  < 
Canton,  N.Y.  f 

Hearings  on  the  application  of  the  i 
Mihvaukee  Journal,  as  operator  of  r 
WTMJ,  for  a  renewal  of  license  on  the  j 
620-kilocycle  channel  are  being  held  be-  • 
fore  the  commission.  The  arguments  be-  ! 
ing  presented  are  highly  technical,  since 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  ' 
Columbia  has  already  ordered  the  com¬ 
mission  to  clear  up  confusion  that  is  said 
to  exist  on  the  620  frequency. 

This  hearing  will  be  followed  by  one 
in  the  case  of  the  application  for  a  li¬ 
cense  renewal  filed  by  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Publishing  Company,  operator  of  WDAE. 
The  station  wants  to  remain  on  the  1220 
kilocycle  frequency  and  use  1,000  watts 
of  power  full  time. 

A  hearing  on  the  application  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  publishing  company 
for  an  ‘ncrease  in  power  froin  1,0(X)  to 
5,000  watts  for  the  firm’s  station  KGW 
will  follow  that. 
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rCERTIFIED  SATISFACTION 


In  hundreds  of  foundries  throughout  the  country  the  name 
"Certified"  on  dry  mats  has  become  synonymous  with 
"satisfaction." 


These  publishers  and  their  mechanical  staffs  know  from  daily 
experience  over  a  period  of  years  that  Certifieds  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  cleanly  and  clearly  printed 
papers.  They  know  from  their  experience  that  they  can 
depend  upon  Certifieds  to  get  their  presses  going  on  time 
and  to  get  their  papers  out  on  the  street  on  time. 


Publishers  and  their  mechanical  staffs  know  that  Certified 
service  is  not  complete  unless  and  until  they  are  thoroughly 
satisfied — and  they  are  satisfied. 

If  you,  too,  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  satisfaction  in  your 
stereotype  foundry  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  try  a  case 
of  Certified  Dry  Mats  in  your  own  plant,  under  your  own 
working  conditions. 

Forget  pricel  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

3^  Madison  Avenue  ^ New  York.  N.Y. 
For  dependable  sfereofyplnq  use  Certified  Dry  ^Uds 
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REPRESENTING  DETROIT  MIRROR 

Charles  A.  Lovett,  for  ten  years  East¬ 
ern  news  manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Service,  has  been  made  New  ; 
York  correspondent  of  the  Detroit  Daily  - 
Mirror,  recently  acquired  by  the  Chicago  j 
Tribune  and  New  York  Nezvs’  owners.  1 
Oscar  Barbee  will  be  his  assistant  or  | 
the  Detroit  leased  wire  desk.  Ixvett  I 
continues  in  his  Chicago  Tribune  bureau  | 
post  and  as  special  correspondent  of  th«  f 
Los  Angeles,  Boston  Post  and  St.  Louis  ; 
Star.  '  i 
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research  STRESSED! 
IN  LAST  A.F.A.  TALK  | 

Data  Now  an  Absolute  Neces¬ 
sity  in  Successful  Advertising, 
Speakers  Tell  Club 
Members 


“Research  started  as  a  valuable  aid  to 
advertising,  but  now  it  has  come  to  be 
more  than  merely  an  aid.  It  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  to  the  most  successful 
kind  of  advertising.”  This  is  the  ver¬ 
dict  on  advertising  research,  as  stated  in 
the  sixth  and  last  of  the  series  of  ad¬ 
vertising  talks  given  this  year  before 
hundreds  of  advertising  clubs  and  other 
groups,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America.  The  ma¬ 
terial  was  prepared  by  the  A.F.A. 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Education, 
headed  by  A.  T.  Falk,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  addresses  by  a  large  number  of 
outstanding  advertising  men. 

The  final  address  points  out  that  re¬ 
search  was  first  adopted  in  production 
activities,  but  that  now,  when  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  eat  up  almost  two-thirds  of 
the  selling  price  of  the  average  article, 
marketing  research  is  necessary. 

“There  are  three  kinds  of  marketing 
research,”  the  address  goes  on.  “One 
Ws  with  the  prcxluct  itself  and  its  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  market.  The  second  con¬ 
cerns  the  consumer  market,  and  the  third 
involves  studies  of  distribution.” 

As  examples  of  product  research,  it  is 
pointed  out  how  a  yeast  maker  and  a 
mattress  manufacturer  discovered  new 
selling  points  about  their  goods  which 
could  be  emphasized  in  advertising.  In 
the  field  of  consumer  research  are  cited 
a  maker  of  milking  machines  who  found 
that  his  market  demanded  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  product :  a  baking  company 
which  canvassed  thousands  of  housewives 
to  find  out  what  kind  of  bread  they 
preferred ;  a  shoe  manufacturer  who 
found  he  could  satisfy  his  customers  with 
100  styles  of  shoes  intead  of  2500  styles 
that  had  run  up  his  expenses;  and  a 
maker  of  face  powder  who  learned  that 
he  could  increase  his  sales  by  advertis¬ 
ing  more  heavily  wherever  electric  light 
was  made  available  to  more  houses. 

Under  the  third  division,  that  dealing 
with  methods  of  distribution,  are  included 
studies  of  dealers  and  sales  channels,  and 
advertising  media ;  also  measurement  of 
copy  effectiveness. 

'‘Several  of  the  more  important  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  dissected  and 
analyzed  their  advertising  so  thoroughly 
that  they  actually  know  what  results  they 
obtain  from  individual  advertisements,” 
it  is  stated.  “They  understand  better 
than  others  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of 
research.  They  know  that  research  is  a 
profit  maker. 

“These  advertisers  have  determined 
precisely  the  effect  of  such  factors  as  the 
size  of  an  advertisement,  the  month  in 
which  it  appears,  its  position  upi>n  a  page, 
the  value  of  the  coupon,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  appearance.  They  know  that 
advertising  can  be  planned  scientifically’, 
and  that  money  spent  for  such  research 
surveys  and  analyses  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  investments  they  can  make. 

“In  some  cases  it  is  definitely  known 
that  an  advertising  appropriation  can  be 
made  to  go  twice  as  far  through  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  scientific  research.  Huge 
amounts  spent  for  advertising  need  not 
w  haphazard  speculations  in  these  days. 
Most  of  the  large  successful  advertisers 
apply  the  spotlight  of  research  before 
they  invest  their  advertising  dollars.” 

ANDERSON  NAMED  EDITOR 

Rfv  .Anderson,  25,  has  become  editor 
and  Thomas  K.  Smith.  29,  has  become 
manager  of  the  Ketchikan  (.Alaska) 
i-hronicle.  Edward  G.  Morrissey,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  paper  for  nearly  12 
years,  died  recently.  Stock  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation  has  been  purchased 
V  Mr.  .Anderson,  Mr.  Smith,  \[.  J. 
Hffleghan,  Lester  O.  Gore  and  W.  F. 
bchlothan.  The  latter  three  are  promi¬ 
nent  Alaskans  and  residents  of  Ketchikan. 
Mr.  Gore  is  an  attorney,  Mr.  Heneghan 
.  retired  and  Mr.  Schlothan  active  in  busi- 
1  ness. 


April,  1931,  was  the  biggest  April 
in  local  display  advertising  in  the 
history  of  the  Sentinel-News  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  boom 
year  of  1927. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  have  increased  their 
space  35,807  lines  in  the  Sentinel- 
News  —  the  other  evening  paper 
has  lost  168,218  lines. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year  local  mer¬ 
chants  have  increased  their  space  in 
the  Sentinel-News  15,227  lines  — 
the  other  evening  paper  has  lost 
202,606  lines. 


The  four  great  chain  stores  Hart¬ 
mann,  Walgreen,  Sears  -  Roebuck 
and  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  use  full  copy  in  the 
Sentinel-News.  Each  chain  run¬ 
ning  better  than  10,000  lines  a 
month. 

Advertisers  using  the  Sentinel- 
News  reach  the  largest  newspaper 
audience  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
—  over  I76,(XX)  daily  —  and  at  a 
loK'er  advertisings  cost  than  by  the 
use  of  the  other  Milwaukee  daily 
newspaper  which  has  a  smaller 
circulation. 


MILWAUKEE 

SENTINEL-WISCONSIN  NEWS 


The  Quality  Quantity  Circulation  iti  Milwaukee 


PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 
National  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Boston  Detroit  Chicago  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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SCHOOL  REORGANIZED 
AFTER  DAILY’S  EXPOSE 

Corporal  Punishment  Abolished  and 
New  Superintendent  for  Girls* 
Reformatory  Obtained  by 
Birmingham  Post 


The  Alabama  State  Training  School 
for  Girls,  female  reformatory  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  has  l)een  completely  reorgan¬ 
ized  following  an  expose  started  by  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 

Early  in  March,  Lewey  Robinson, 
political  writer  for  the  Post,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Alabama 
legislature,  began  a  series  of  articles 
wliich  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
legislative  committee  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions. 

Girls  testifying  before  the  committee 
said  inmates  fre<tuently  had  been  whipped 
until  the  bbiod  ran  down  their  backs, 
that  they  had  l>een  kent  handcuffed  to 
radiators  for  days  at  a  time,  been  kept 
iu  solitarv  confinement  for  as  long  as 
two  months,  and  been  kept  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  months  longer  than  the  term  of 
their  .sentences. 

The  investigation  revealed  that  prac¬ 
tically  no  system  existed  for  training  the 
girls  vocationally. 

(jov.  R.  M.  Miller  took  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  investigation. 

As  a  result,  the  legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  reorganizing  the  institution.  Mrs. 
Ira  Champion,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  resigned. 

Provisions  now  are  made  for  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  the  inmates,  and 
corporal  punishment  is  abolished.  Ade¬ 
quate  medical  treatment  is  assured. 

A  new  board  of  trustees  has  been 
appointed,  with  instructions  to  visit  the 
school  at  least  once  a  month. 


ANTI-SUBSTITUTION  DRIVE 

Texas  Daily  Press  League  Members 
Give  Ten  Full  Pages  to  Campaign 

A  campaign  to  warn  the  public  against 
untrademarked  g<K)ds  is  now  under  way 
sponsored  by  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
League,  with  memlters  contributing  space 
valueel  at  S7().0(K)  in  copy  showing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  buying  nationally  advertised 
pnxlucts. 

Ten  full  pages  are  given  by  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  league  to  carry  tlie  message. 
“Buying  With  Your  Eyes  Open,”  “How 
to  (jet  the  Most  for  Your  Money,” 
“  ‘More  for  Your  Money’  .  .  .  but 
More  What?”  “Is  ^'our  Home  a  Testing 
Ground  for  Untried  Products?”  “‘Just 
as  Good  and  Cheaper’  .  .  .  Have  You 
Ever  Found  It  True?”  ami  “How  (ian 
You  Judge  Behind  an  Unknown  I^hel?” 
are  a  number  of  the  legends.  The  theme 
of  the  campaign  which  ap|>ears  in  every 
advertisement  is  “The  -Viiswer  to  Substi¬ 
tution  is  Always  ‘N*o.’” 

.S.  W.  Papert  is  nresident  of  the  Texas 
League,  which  is  located  in  the  Mercan¬ 
tile  building,  Dallas. 


SEEK  ’PHONE  PRESS  RATES 

Indiana  memlKTs  of  the  .•\ss<iciated 
Press  initiated  a  movement  to  investigate 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  press  dis¬ 
counts  on  long  distance  telejtlione  calls 
at  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
diana  A.P.  in  Indianapolis,  May  20. 
George  1).  Crittenberger,  editor,  Ander¬ 
son  Bulletin  and  president  of  the  In¬ 
diana  A.P.,  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  .such  toll 
rates,  compo.sed  of  R.  H.  Hor.st,  South 
Bend  Tribune,  chairman;  Luther  M. 
Feeger.  Richmond  Palladium;  Arthur 
K.  Remmel.  Tort  Il'ayne  yezvs-.^entine! ; 
Dean  L.  Barnhart.  Goshen  Democrat, 
and  S.  P.  Ochiltree.  Indiana  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  A.P. 


FARRINGTON  HONORED 

Wallace  R.  Farrington,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
former  governor  of  Hawaii,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  May  26  at  a  dinner  given  in 
the  University  Club.  New  York,  by  the 
New  York  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Maine.  Mr.  Farrington 
was  graduated  from  Maine  in  1891. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


HEARST  CONSOLIDATED  REPORTS 
Corporation*  Earned  at  Rate  o{ 


WONDERFUL  CIVIC  ENTERPRISE 


To  Editor  &  Publisher  : — Anent  your 
reference  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  “Shop 
Talk  at  30”  of  May  16,  you  may  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une  years  ago  acted  along  the  line  you 
suggest.  Here  are  some  of  the  things 
done  in  South  Bend  on  The  Tribune’s 
suggestion  and  sponsored  largely  by  The 
Tribune : 

Ifeginning  the  Christmas  period  of 
1927,  South  Bend  has  had  outdoor  illum¬ 
inated  Christmas  trees  from  a  w’eek  or 
so  before  Christmas  to  New  Year’s  mid¬ 
night.  In  nearly  every  section  of  the  city 
outdoor  illuminated  Christmas  trees  and 
other  outdoor  illuminated  effects  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  attractive.  Many  people  come 
to  South  Bend  to  see  the  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture.  This  was  started  and  is  fostered 
by  The  Tribune. 

South  Bend’s  annual  baby  parade  has 
been  pronounced  better  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  baby  parade  in  Asimry  Park,  N. 
J.  The  date  tins  year  is  July  22,  which 
will  be  the  fifth  yearly  affair.  The  entries 
ha\e  grown  from  158  the  first  year,  1927, 
to  309  in  1930.  This  feature  was  started 
by  The  Tribune  and  is  sponsored  by  The 
Tribune  and  the  management  of  Play- 
land  park  in  which  place  the  parade,  at¬ 
tended  by  thou.sands  of  spectators,  is  held. 

Tulip  time  in  South  Bend  was  started 
on  The  Tribune’s  suggestion  and  this 
spring  fully  250,000  blooms  glorified  the 
city  and  attracted  thousands  of  visitors 
to  city  parks  and  private  gardens.  I^st 
year  before  tulip  bulb  planting  time  The 
Tribune  suggested  to  the  park  board  the 
idea  of  tulip  time  in  South  Bend.  The 
board  thought  so  well  of  the  suggestion 
that  it  ordered  44,000  tulip  bulbs  planted 
in  city  parks.  The  Tribune  urged  private 
garden  plantings  and  it  is  thought  that 
at  least  100,000  bulbs  were  put  in.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bulbs  had  been  planted  in  the 
years  before  tulip  time  in  South  Bend 
was  suggested  so  that  fully  250,000  bulbs 
were  in  the  ground  when  planting  time 
ended  last  fall.  The  result  this  spring 
was  a  gorgeous  display  of  blooms  en¬ 
joyed  by  thousands  of  flower  lovers,  many 
from  out  of  the  city. 

At  the  moment  The  Tribune  is  promot¬ 
ing  rock  gardens  in  South  Bend  and 
Mishawaka,  offering  10  prizes  for  the 
10  best  gardens. 

In  19.30  The  Tribune  promoted  general 
flower  gardens  and  awarded  prizes. 

An  annual  Tribune  promotion  among 
young  persons  is  a  marble  contest,  the 
winner  to  enter  the  national  contest.  This 
attracts  scores  of  boys  and  girls  who 
hope  to  be  the  one  to  go  to  the  national 
contest. 

For  two  seasons  The  Tribune’s  free 
dancing  school  has  been  conducted  in 
Playland  park.  Hundreds  of  young  per¬ 
sons  have  learned  late.st  dancing  steps  and 
ballroom  decorum.  The  school  has  been 
a  marked  success. 

The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  things 
done  by  The  Tribune  which  may  interest 
you.  Cordially  Yours, 

F.  A.  Miller, 
President  and  Editor. 

South  Bend  find.)  Tribune, 


L’VERY  newspaper  has 
A-/ its  own  production 
problems  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  competent  en¬ 
gineers.  TTie  solution  of 
these  problems  requires  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  building 
design  and  the  machinery 
arrangement,  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  many  successful 
newspaper  publishing  plants 
designed  by 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 
ENGINEERS,  INC. 


Boston 

Cleveland 


New  York 


Chicago 

Spartanburg 


“AND”  AND  “THAT” 

Editor  &  Publisher:  Though  a  life¬ 
long  foe  of  the  split  infinitive  I  cannot 
refrain  from  applauding  so  valiant  a  de¬ 
fender  as  Brooks  Cottle,  he  makes  out 
such  a  good  case.  We  must,  I  presume, 
preserve  the  poetic  unities.  That  fine 
line  in  Ingersoll’s  “Wagner”  would  have 
been  ruined  if  it  had  appeared  in  any 
form  save — “the  morning  seems  to  slowly 
come.”  I  am  at  war  with  “and”  and 
‘that.”  Lincoln  had  a  “that  that”  in 
his  Gettysburg ;  Wilson  had  several  of 
them  in  his  public  addresses. 

Lincoln  Steffens  gives  us  quite  a  series 
in  his  autobiography.  “It  seems  to  me 
that  that  way  is  the  best.”  Why  not — 
“It  seems  to  me  that  way  is  the  best”? 
And.  “Justin  McGrath,  for  30  years  a 
prominent  newspaperman  and  for  11 
years  director  of,  etc.”  That  form  is  al¬ 
most  univer.sal.  Why  not — “Justin  Mc¬ 
Grath,  for  30  years  a  prominent  new’S- 
paperman ;  for  11  years  director  of,  etc.” 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  “and”  might  be 
used  to  advantage.  “He  was  born  in 
England  and  had  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  this  country.”  But  usually  we  find  in 
print  a  “but”  instead  of  an  “and.”  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  a  controversy  raged  over 
“with”  and  “from.”  Some  stylists  took 
(and  take)  the  ground  that  you  cannot 
differ  with  a  man — you  differ  from  him 
— if  you  do. 

There  is  room  for  argument  here — 
for  the  drawing  of  some  fine  distinc¬ 
tions.  You  might  differ  from  a  man  in 
personal  appearance  or  in  intellect — 
differ  with  him  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
policy — if  any.  The  disappearance  of  the 
hyphen  from  such  words  as  cooperate 
tantalizes  me. 

Joseph  Hollister. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle, 


TOLEDO  TIMES  IS  85 

The  Toledo  Times  marked  its  85th 
anniversary  Sunday,  May  24. 


$4.29)^  a  Share  in  1930 

Corporations  controlled  through  entire 
stock  ownership  by  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.,  earned  at  the  rate  of 
$4.29Vz  per  share  during  1930,  upon  the 
2.(KX),(KK)  shares  to  be  outstanding  pres¬ 
ently,  it  was  announced  in  San  Francisco 
recently. 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc., 
recently  announced  that  earnings  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1931  amounted  to  $1.44  i 
share  on  the  class  A  shares  against  a 
dividend  re<iuirement  for  the  same  period 
of  43  3/4  cents. 

Net  earnings  for  the  past  five  years 
have  averaged  annually  three  times  re¬ 
quirements  for  dividends  on  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  Class  A  shares  to  be  presently 
outstanding.  First  quarter  earnings 
for  1931  show  3.3  times  dividend  requir^ 
ments  for  tlie  peritxl  covered,  despite  the 
general  tendency  of  many  large  indus¬ 
trials  toward  decreased  income. 


ON  WHITMAN  PROGRAM 

Three  Chicago  newspapermen  will  be  I 
speakers  at  the  sixth  annual  dinner  of  \ 
the  Walt  Whitman  Fellowship  at  the 
Morrison  hotel.  May  31.  Llewellyn 
Tones,  literary  editor,  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  will  be  the  toastmaster.  Carl 
Sandburg,  poet  and  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  staff,  and  Frederick 
Babcock  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
staff,  will  pay  homage  to  the  memory  oi 
Whitman. 


NEW  TEXARKANA  DAILY 

Te.varkana  (Ark.)  Press,  evening  pa¬ 
per,  published  its  first  edition  May  21. 
It  is  sponsored  by  Charles  H.  Newell, 
former  business  manager  of  the  Dallit 
(Tex.)  Dispatch,  and  E.  S.  Fentress, 
ow’ner  of  a  group  of  Texas  newspapers. 
Tom  W’hithead  is  the  managing  editor 
and  Mrs.  Corinne  Thomas,  formerly  wo¬ 
man’s  page  editor,  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Times,  has  joined  the  new  publication. 


Four  Grades 

A  newspaper  mat  of  excellent  quality  can  be 
made  and  sold  for  12  cents.  This  is  proven  by 
the  Morley  "Economic,”  which  sells  at  that 
price.  Many  well-printed  newspapers  are  using 
this  mat. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  12-cent  mat — or  even 
a  15 -cent  mat — should  not  be  expected  to 
cast  36  or  more  perfect  plates,  at  the  rate  of 
four  a  minute,  in  an  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machine. 

There  is  much  variation  in  mat  requirements, 
not  only  as  between  large  and  small  news¬ 
papers,  but  also  in  plants  of  equal  size.  That 
is  why  Morley  Mats  are  made  in  four  grades, 
ranging  in  price  from  12  to  25  cents. 

Let  us  help  you  to  choose  the  best  mat,  and 
the  most  economical  mat,  for  your  particular 
purpose. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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'^i“GOOD  TIME  CHARLIE” 
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i'i  Myatc''’''*  Donor  of  $5,000  to  Aid 
?  Chicago’*  Needy  Wa»  “Advance 

I  Man’*  for  Tribune  Promo¬ 
tion  Stunt 


I  “Good  Time  Charlie  Dawson,”  the 
California  prospector  who  sent  $5,000  in 
$100  bills  to  Mayor  A.  J.  Cermak  of  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week  to  be  distributed  to  the 
needy  according  to  the  mayors’  own  judg¬ 
ment,  turned  out  to  be  a  character  created 
bv  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  promotion 
of  its  Good  Time  Charliegram  contest. 

Charlie  was  impersonated  by  a  Tribune 
man,  who  registered  under  the  name  of 
Dawson  from  San  Francisco  at  the 
Drake  Hotel.  The  only  clew  to  Charlie 
was  the  Drake  Hotel  stationery  on  which 
he  had  scrawled  the  lengthy  history  of 
his  career,  his  supixised  discovery  of 
gold,  and  his  suggestion  that  the  money 
be  given  to  “.some  young  fellows  that 
need  a  new  start.”  The  Drake  was  im¬ 
mediately  besieged  by  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  various  newspapers. 

The  author  of  this  _  “mystery  miner” 
was  Don  Maxwell,  Tribune  news  editor, 
and  his  biographer  was  Philip  Kinsley, 
who  introrluced  the  old  fellow  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  The  Tribune  commented 
upon  “Good  Time  Charlie”  in  an  editor¬ 
ial  on  Sunday,  stating  in  part : 

“Good  Time  Charlie  was  fiction,  but 
the  people  among  whom  his  money  will 
move  are  real.  He  was  also  an  unusual 

I  chap  in  that  he  got  so  much  space  in 
the  otlier  newspapers  in  promotion  of  the 
1  Tribune  prize  contest.  Such  things  are 
I  not  expected  in  the  newspaper  business 
and  are  most  extraordinary  when  they 
happen.” 

The  Tribune  is  offering  $5,(XX)  in  cash 

(prizes  for  those  who  read  the  display 

i  advertising  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
Each  day  various  words'  in  display  adver¬ 
tisements  are  identified  by  an  asterisk. 
When  these  words  are  arranged  in  the 
proper  manner  they  form  a  “Good  Time 
Charliegram” — a  message  of  good  cheer 
or  sound  advice. 

5  The  $5,000  .sent  to  Mayor  Cermak  will 
be  used  for  charity,  with  the  idea  of 
helping  young  men  now  out  of  work. 

^  OKLAHOMA  PRESS  MEETS 

^  Ned  Shepler  of  Lawton  Constitution 
Is  New  President 

S  The  twenty-sixth  convention  of  the 
'  Oklahoma  Press  Association  adjourned 
.  at  Sapulpa.  May  23,  after  picking 
I  Shawnee  for  the  next  year’s  meeting  ami 
I  electing  _Xed  Shepler,  editor,  Lawton 
:  Constitution,  as  president. 

I  Shepler  succeeds  N.  A.  Nichols  of  El 

IReno.  Lee  Nichols,  Bristmv  Record, 
was  elected  first  vice-president ;  J.  C. 
Xance,  Walter  Herald,  second  vice-pres- 
idmt;  N.  G.  Henthorne,  Tulsa  World, 
j  third  vice-president,  and  Fred  Tarman, 
1  .\ornian  Transcrif<t-Enter prise,  treasurer 
,  fre-elected).  Harry  R.  Rutledge  of 
J  Awman,  was  continued  as  secretary  and 
held  manager. 

Success  in  checking  legislation  un- 
favorable  to  newspapers,  completion  of 
‘  arrangements  for  circulation  audits  of 
member  papers,  opening  of  business  mcm- 
w  classification  to  trade  and  class  pub- 
hrations,  obtaining  of  reduced  rates  on 
™s  transportation  of  newspapers  and 
■  work  toward  an  adjustment  of  work- 
'  mens  compen.sation  insurance  rates  were 
Among  the  achievements,  at  the  meeting, 
j  Following  adjournment  the  editors  and 
Dlinblishers  went  to  Tulsa,  where  they 
'Witnessed  the  national  high  school  band 
contests  and  were  guests  at  receptions  at 
the  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Fer- 
1  Pison  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lorton. 


Space  buying  judgment 

in  Toledo 

Again  in  April  —  national  advertisers,  loeal 
advertisers  and  elassified  advertisers  deeisively 
chose  the  Blade  as  tlieir  first  paper  in  Toledo. 

In  national  advertising  the  Blade  is  first  in 
twenty  out  of  twenty-three  classifications,  leading 
the  second  paper  hy  -117,000  lines. 

In  loeal  advertising  the  Blade  is  first  in  forty- 
three  out  of  forty-four  classifications,  leading 
the  second  paper  by  411,000  lines. 


Accumulative  Linage — Jan. -Apr.,  Inc.  1931 


NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE 

LOCAL  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE 

Blade 

924,914 

2,386,178 

498,036 

Other  evening 
newspaper  -  -  508,829 

1,388,499 

.348,124 

Blade 

Lead  4 1 6,085 

997,679 

149,912 

Toledo's  greatest  newspaper  offers  advertisers  131,720  net  jHiid 
circulation  daily  —  56%  more  than  the  other  evening  newsimper. 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

Covers  virtually  every  home  in  Toledo” 

PAUL  BLOCK  and  ASSOCIATES 


NEW  COMIC  STRIP 

■  A  new  comic  strip,  “Miracle  Mike,” 
'P'lttriiie  around  a  radio  performer  and 
utinziiig  the  radio  for  promoting  the 
has  been  created  by  Larry  Law- 
'ence  and  Lee  Miller  for  the  Milwaukee 
and  the  Journal’s  radio  station 
It  is  being  syndicated  by 
ihfnnpsnn  Feature  Service,  New  York. 


National  Advertising  Representatives 


NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT 
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‘NAP’  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
DIES  AT  69  YEARS 

Henry  Nappenbach,  Staff  Artist, 

Former  San  Francisco  Examiner 
Employe,  Was  Best  Known 
as  Map  Maker 

Henry  XapiH-nbach,  69,  Xcu'  York 
American  staff  artist,  whose  drawings 
and  cartiKins  were  signed  “Xap,”  died 
May  25  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  He 
had  just  engaged  passage  for  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Xappenhach  was  born  in  Bavaria 
and  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age 
and  joined  a  lithographing  firm  in  San 
Francisco.  W  hen  W'.  K.  Hearst  became 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
he  hired  Mr.  Xappenhach  through 
George  Palmer,  then  head  of  the  Hearst 
art  organization.  When  the  Xew  York 
•American  was  started  by  Mr.  Hearst  he 
brought  Mr.  Xappenhach  east  with  him. 

Mr.  Xappenhach  was  known  particu¬ 
larly  as  a  map  maker,  although  his  other 
newspaper  work,  and  his  work  in  water 
colors  won  esteem.  When  Joffre  and 
Foch  wrote  their  series  of  articles  for 
the  Hearst  papers  they  stijiulated  in  their 
contracts  that  all  illustrations  should  be 
submitted  to  them  for  approval  before 
publication.  The  artist  made  maps  that 
won  not  only  their  approval,  but  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  commendation. 

MILLARD  FRED  RIGBY 

AdTerticing  Manager  of  Studebaker 

Corporation  Dies  in  South  Bend 

Millard  Fred  Rigby,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Studebaker  Corporation,  died 
May  23  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  He  was 
only  33  years  old,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  his  friends  said,  of  a  brilliant  ca¬ 
reer.  He  had  been  ill  nine  months. 

Funeral  services  were  held  May  25. 
The  pallbearers  were  Paul  G.  Hoffman 
and  James  M.  Cleary  of  the  Studebaker 
corporation;  J.  M.  Stephenson  and  Mar¬ 
lin  H.,  Clarence  H.  and  Urban  H.  Poin¬ 
dexter,  brothers  of  Mrs.  Rigby. 

Burial  was  in  Topeka.  Kan.,  May  27. 

Commenting  on  his  death  the  South 
Bend  News-Times  said: 

“For  more  than  a  decade  he  had  been 
a  part  of  South  Bend  and  its  enterprises, 
an  example  of  intensive  and  productive 
application  of  excellent  inherent  and  ac¬ 
quired  characteristics.” 

MRS.  JESSIE  L.  RAY 

Mother  of  E.  Lansing  Ray  Dies  of 
Heart  Attack 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Ray,  mother  of  E.  Lan¬ 
sing  Ray,  president,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  died  suddenly  at  1.30  .\.  M.,  May 
26  in  her  home  at  490f)  .\rgyle  Place. 
Though  she  had  been  an  invalid  from 
age  for  st'me  time,  the  immediate  cause 
of  her  death  was  a  heart  attack.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Simeon  Kay.  who  was 
secretary  and  manager  of  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  until  his  death  in  1891. 

Mrs.  Ray  was  born  in  Palmyra.  Mo., 
Feb.  15.  18.^9.  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .A.  B.  Lansing,  and  she  married 
Simeon  Ray  in  January.  188.1.  She  is 
survived  by  her  son,  E.  Lansing  Ray  and 
a  grandson,  E.  Lansing  Ray,  Jr. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Ray  were 
conducted  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
residence  of  E.  Lansing  Ray,  her  son,  22 
Westmoreland  Place  by  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Theodore  S.  Smylie,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
interment  in  Bellefountaine  cemetery  was 
private. 

E.  W.  STEPHENS 

E.  W.  Stejihens,  82,  former  editor  of 
the  Colutnlna  (Mo.)  Herald,  nationally- 
known  Baptist  editor  and  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  .Associa¬ 
tion,  died  May  22  at  Columbia.  Mo. 
One  of  the  last  honors  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Stephens  was  a  medal  of  honor 
by  the  University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism  for  “distinguished  service  in 
journalism.” 


GOLDTHWAITE  ESTATE  $100,000 

Spencer  (joldthwaite.  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  man  killed  in  the  plane  crash 
which  took  the  life  of  Knute  Rockne, 
left  an  estate  in  excess  of  $1(X),000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  will  filed  in  Los  Angeles. 

MRS.  WALTER  SCOTT  IS 
PNEUMONIA  VICTIM 

Widow  of  Printing  Pres*  Manufac¬ 
turer  Succumb*  at  Plainfield,  N.J., 
After  Long  Career — Active 
in  Business  Management 

Mrs.  Sabella  Scott,  widow  of  Walter 
Scott,  printing  press  manufacturer,  di^ 
of  pneumonia  May  26  at  her  home  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  She  was  about  80  years 
old. 

Since  her  hu.sband’s  death  in  1907  Mrs. 
Scott  had  been  very  active  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Walter  Scott  Printing 
Press  Company  at  Plainfield.  She  was 
interested  in  the  business  end  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  confined  all  her  activities 
to  the  company’s  affairs.  In  this  work 
she  was  ably  assisted  by  her  two  sons, 
David  J.  Scott  and  Walter  C.  Scott. 
She  continued  her  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  until  her  last  illness. 

During  the  war  under  her  management 
the  printing  press  plant  was  operated  as 
a  government  unit  in  the  manufacture 
of  guns  for  the  army  artillery. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  born  in  Scotland, 
where  she  knew  the  man  who  later  be¬ 
came  her  husband.  Both  came  to  the 
U.  S.  about  the  same  time.  They  met 
in  the  middle  west  and  were  married 
there.  Soon  thereafter  they  moved  to 
Plainfield  where  the  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Miss  Isabella  M.  Scott,  all  of 
whom  survive,  were  born.  Her  husband 
founderl  the  printing  press  company 
there,  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  printing  press  devices. 

Funeral  services  took  place  May  29 
at  the  residence  at  418  East  Front  street, 
Plainfield,  and  burial  was  at  the  Hill¬ 
side  cemetery. 

MICHAEL  C.  MALONEY 

Former  Publisher  of  Coos  Bay  Times 
Dies  At  San  Francisco 

Michael  C.  Maloney,  publisher  of  the 
Coos  Bay  Times  at  Marshfield,  Ore.,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  died  May 
15  at  St.  Mary’s  hospital  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  He  was  63  years  old. 

Mr.  Maloney  formerly  was  editorial 
writer  for  the  Sew  York  World  and  the 
Chicago  TrUntne.  For  many  years  he 
followed  newspaper  work  in  Nebraska 
and  Iowa.  He  took  charge  of  the  Ft. 
Dodye  Messenycr  for  tieorge  Roberts, 
comptroller  of  the  currency,  after  he  had 
published  a  weekly  in  Waterloo. 

In  1907  he  acquired  the  Coos  Bay 
Times  and  published  it  until  1928,  when 
it  was  sold  to  E.  J.  Murray  of  Klamath 
Falls,  and  Mr.  Maloney  went  to  Santa 
.Ana,  Cal.,  to  take  over  the  .Santa  Ana 
Ti»ncs,  which  he  published  until  last  year 
with  his  brother,  Dan  Maloney. 

EDGAR  DAVIS  SWAIN 

Edgar  Davis  Swain,  37,  political  re¬ 
porter  on  the  morning  edition  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  died  at  Research  Hos¬ 
pital,  Kansas  City,  May  25.  Born  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  he  cAtained  his  first 
newspaper  exjierience  on  the  old  Gazette- 
Globe  in  that  city  and  shortly  afterward 
in  the  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  bureau  of  the 
Star.  Other  newspapers  on  which  he 
worked  were  the  H'ichita  Eagle,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  Sioux  City 
Tribune,  Detroit  Xezt's  and  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

PLAN  INSURANCE  ADVERTISING 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Life  Managers 
Association  of  Greater  New  A’ork  at  the 
Yale  Club,  May  26,  Ralph  G.  linglesman, 
chairman  of  the  advertising  committee 
of  the  Life  Underwriters  Association  of 
the  City  of  Xew  York,  Inc.,  presented 
an  advertising  program.  .Advertising  by 
the  Life  Underwriters  Association  was 
started  last  year  in  Xew  A’ork  City 
newspapers  and  proved  successful. 
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WLLI.AM  W.  BAKER,  53,  district 
circulation  manager  of  the  Canton 
(O.)  Repository  at  New  Philadelphia, 
O.,  died  at  the  Union  Hospital  there. 
May  19. 

Ivory  W.  Emerson,  89,  Civil  War  vet¬ 
eran  and  father  of  Ralph  W.  Emerson, 
editor,  Lavercnce  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
died  at  his  home  in  Lewiston,  Maine, 
last  week. 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  Duke,  former  Buffalo 
daily  newspaper  woman  and  recently 
editor  of  Buffalo  Town  Tidings,  died 
recently  in  Buffalo  General  hospital  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  illness. 

William  Kirr  Mollan,  brother  of 
Malcolm  Mollan,  editor  of  the  Manches¬ 
ter  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  died  May 
20.  at  his  home  in  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Frank  Triplett,  60,  former  editor  of 
the  Austin  (Xev.)  Battle  Mountain 
Scout,  and  lately  of  the  IVinnemueea 
(Xev.)  Star,  died  in  Eureka,  Nev. 
recently. 

Roy  C.  Fairchilp.  49,  for  many 
years  an  official  in  the  Hearst  newspaper 
organization  and  for  several  years  with 
the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post-Enquirer,  died 
M  ay  19,  at  his  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Hancock,  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Hancock,  publisher,  Greensburg 
(Ind.)  Nezi's  and  the  Rusbz'ille  (Ind.) 
Republican,  died  May  21  at  the  Memorial 
hospital  in  Greensburg. 

William  W.  Cardwell,  advertising 
solicitor,  died  of  heart  disease  in  the  St. 
James  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia. 
May  17.  Funeral  services  were  held 
May  20.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Finn,  wife  of  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Ottau'a  (Ont.)  Citizen,  died 
in  Ottawa.  May  21. 

Thomas  M.  Longnecker,  23.  financial 
reporter  for  the  Toledo  Times,  was  killed 
May  24  when  his  automobile  skidded  into 
a  ditch  and  overturned.  He  was  en  route 
alone  from  Toledo  to  Delta,  O.,  to  visit 
his  parents. 

John  E.  Milligan,  69,  publisher, 
Manayunk  (Pa.)  Chronicle  and  .4dver- 
tiser,  died  May  25  at  Roxborough,  Pa. 

Gmirge  j.  Gray,  composing  room  staff, 
Bost<m  (Mass.)  Post  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  died  at  the  Xewton 
hospital,  Xewton,  Alass.,  May  23. 

-A.  P.  XoRTON,  62.  editor  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (la.)  Gazette  26  years,  died  May 
18  in  his  home  following  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  He  had  been  secretary  of  the 
school  board  several  years. 

Timothy  J.  Movnahan,  83,  for  35 
years  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  building,  until  his  retirement  several 
years  ago,  dieil  last  week.  Mr.  Moyna- 
han  is  the  father  of  Timothy  J.,  Jr.,  and 
John  Moynahan.  of  Boston  Herald  staff. 

TO  ADVERTISE  APPLES 

.A  domestic  advertising  campaign,  to 
be  financed  by  individual  members  pay¬ 
ing  a  specified  amount  per  barrel  of  ap¬ 
ples  sold,  was  approved  by  the  Virginia 
Horticultural  Societv,  recentlv. 


TULSA  EDITOR  FINED 

Mack  Story  of  The  Defender  Is  Fistj 
$25  and  Costs 

Mack  Story,  editor  of  The  Defends 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  weekly,  was  fined  $25  jiy 
costs  of  $150  when  he  pleaded  guilty  i" 
a  charge  of  criminal  libel  in  ccimm 
pleas  court  May  26.  The  complain^ 
was  Eldon  J.  Dick  former  city  attonnj 
who  claimed  the  story  libelled  him  wii- 
printed  assertions  concerning  his  moraii 

Story  began  publication  of  The  1  )efen(!f 
five  months  ago  severely  criticising  a:- 
attacking  the  city  administration,  parties 
larly  Dick  as  city  attorney.  Dick  vn, 
author  of  an  ordinance  preventing 
sale  and  distribution  of  such  publicatk:^ 
as  the  Defender.  A  district  court,  ho^ 
ever,  ruled  the  ordinance  was  unconi:; 
tutional. 

Dick  then  had  Story  arrested  on  j 
charge  of  criminal  libel  and  attempted  a-  [ 
tortion  of  $2,000.  Dick  resigned  as  cm  , 
attorney  May  1. 

$1,000,000  COFFEE  DRIVE 

Plans  for  a  three-year  advertisir,- 
campaign  to  increase  the  consumption  c; 
coffee  were  announced  by  officers  of  i; 
National  Coffee  Roasters  Association  it 
Philadelphia  May  26.  A  fund  of  $1,0IX' 
0(X)  was  said  to  be  available.  Variw 
interests  in  the  coffee  industry,  inclmi- 
ing  the  principal  national  advertisers  d ' 
coffee  will  ccxiperate.  A  nation-wii 
newspaper  campaign  is  part  of  the  pk 
Lot  Boardman,  president  of  the  assodi- 
tion,  expressed  a  belief  that  a  substo 
tial  increase  in  sales  would  result. 

GIRNAU  IS  SUED 

Frederic  Girnau,  publisher  of  tht 
West  Coast  Reporter,  Los  Angds 
weekly  tabloid,  has  been  sued  fe 
$100,(ib0  damages  by  Daisy  DeV* 
former  secretary  to  Clara  Bow.  Mis 
DeVoe  claims  her  name  was  wrong) 
used  in  connection  with  a  series  of  storie 
appearing  in  the  tabloid.  Girnau  is  k 
appear  in  court  June  1  for  trial  fe 
sending  obscene  matter  through  t» 
mails.  He  is  at  liberty  on  bail. 

ICE  CREAM  CAMPAIGN 

.A  newspaper  advertising  campaign  t 
75  cities  is  introducing  a  new  national) 
advertised  product.  Meadow  Gold  o 
cream,  made  by  the  Beatrice  Creamp 
Company.  Magazine  and  outdoor  ai!-; 
vertising  also  will  be  used.  A  separakj 
campaign  by  the  Beatrice  company  sj 
giving  Meadow  Gold  butter  national  ai-; 
vertising  in  magazines. 

APPOINTS  ARKANSAS  DAILIES 

Effective  June  1,  the  national  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Ci»-| 
mcreial  will  be  in  charge  of  Arkansii| 
Dailies,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  lij 
tie  Rock.  j 

WEIR  TO  WINNIPEG  ^ 

Harold  Weir,  formerly  editorial  wr^j 
of  the  Vancouz^er  (B.C.)  Yun,  ki' 
joined  the  If'innipeg  (Man.)  Tribunt,' 
the  same  capacity. 
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TJNDER  the  caption,  ‘‘The  Thin  Blue 
U  Line",  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
is  running  a  series  of  biographies  of  local 
Civil  W  ar  veterans. — C.B.B. 


Now's  the  time  to  ask  the  head  of  the 
school  system  to  write  a  special  article  in 
which  he  gives  advice  to  the  high  school 
graduates,  telling  whether  to  continue 
with  their  education  or  to  take  a  fling  in 
the  business  world.  It’s  a  subject  they 
are  pleased  to  write  alx)ut. — J.E.B. 


Under  the  heading  ‘‘Visit  Our  Plant,” 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  lists  by 
towns  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
visited  its  plant  to  see  ‘‘how  modern 
metropolitan  newspapers  are  published.” 
_L.G.M. 


The  Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald  offered 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  newspaper 
to  the  members  of  the  ministerial  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  city  during  the  week  of  May 
18  to  23.  There  were  two  editorials 
each  day  of  the  week  written  by  min¬ 
isters.  Subjects  used  were  of  general 
nature  and  it  proved  to  be  a  popular 
feature. —  L.P. 


‘‘Travels  in  Nature  Land”  is  the  title 
of  a  series  _  of  daily  illustrated  articles 
in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
Pictures  of  birds  found  in  and  near  the 
city  are  used  with  a  short  article  about 
them. — J.M.L, 


A  stunt  reporter  for  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar  recently  obtained  an  old 
horse  and  buggy,  drove  around  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  wrote  traffic  features. 
Then  he  issued  an  open  challenge  for  a 
race  to  all  horsemen  and  other  livestock 
owners.  It  was  accepted  by  several, 
and  a  big  race  has  been  aranged  and  will 
be  run  at  the  Fairgrounds.  The  repor¬ 
ter’s  horse  will  have  as  opponents  two 
other  horses — one  driven  by  a  prominent 
young  business  man — a  bull  and  a  pet 
hog.— E.F.R. 


A  canning  contest  in  which  entries  will 
be  used  for  relief  of  the  needy  next  win¬ 
ter  has  been  started  by  T olcdo  Blade.  The 
contest  will  run  all  summer,  as  various 
fruits  come  into  season,  and  in  the  fall 
prizes  will  be  awarded  individuals  and 
organizations.  All  entries  will  be  kept 
for  distribution  to  the  needy  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1931-32.— R.P.O. 


Material  for  a  series  of  articles  for  a 
building  or  a  modernizing  page  can  be 
obtained  from  the  74-page  bulletin  ‘‘How 
to  Judge  a  House,”  a  report  of  the  Na- 
twnal  Corrunittee  on  Wood  Utilization 
^Wished  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  booklets  are  for  sale 
bv  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  10  cents  each. — 
LG.M. 


With  20  minutes  to  make  an  edition 
/pi  ®  fife,  an  artist  on  the  IVesterly 
(R.I.)  Sun,  drew  with  a  nail  on  a  dry 
mat  which  had  been  moistened,  a  map 
of  the  burned  area.  It  was  sent  to  the 
stereotype  room_  and  appeared  in  the 
paper  as  a  fine  line  drawing.  Both  time 
and  the  expense  of  making  a  cut  were 

Mved.-L.D.C. 


iVorcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  obtained 
tfom  the  senior  justice  of  the  local  di¬ 
vorce  court  an  article  on  his  ideas  re¬ 
garding  the  causes  and  cures  of  the  di¬ 
vorce  evil.— L.D.C. 


Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard  departs 
tom  the  usual  type  of  local  announce¬ 
ments  through  the  use  of  a  box,  in  which 
ne  coming  events  for  the  following  day 
•jl’ted  in  order,  according  to  the  hour 
at  which  they  begin.  To  make  the  cal¬ 
endar  more  attractive,  hanging  indention 
I*  used  for  the  succeeding  lines  in  each 
'  em,  the  first  being  set  flush. — C.C.W. 
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D.  F.  KELLY  CRITICIZES 
ADVERTISING  COSTS 


President  of  Retail  Dry  Good* 
Association  Urges  Research  to 
Determine  “Productive 
Circulation” 


By  Gkoriie  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  May  27. — criticism 
of  the  ‘‘mounting  cost”  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  was  made  here 
this  week  by  1).  F.  Kelly,  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  speaking  at  the  convention  of  that 
organization. 

“One  of  the  most  important  items  of 
expense  with  which  we  have  to  contend 
is  the  mounting  cost  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertising,”  Mr.  Kelly  said. 
“It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
.Advertising  Council  of  the  Oiicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  recently,  when  I 
treated  of  a  subject  which  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  seemingly  refrained  from  dis¬ 
cussing. 

“The  time  for  timidity  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  of  mutual  interest  has 
passed.  We  are  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  publishers 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  our  unit  sale 
is  down  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  there 
has  been  no  shrinkage  so  far  as  we  know 
in  advertising  rates. 

“I  cited  at  that  time  the  case  of  a 
store  which  in  1920  showed  gross  sales 
of  $30,000,000  for  .which  it  spent  $1,200,- 
(X)0  in  advertising — a  cost  of  4  per  cent. 
In  1930  the  same  store  spent  $1,400,000 
for  advertising  to  obtain  a  business  de¬ 
cidedly  less  than  $30,000,000.  In  fact, 
the  percentage  of  advertising  expense  in 
1930  was  almost  50  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1920. 

“The  advertising  rates  in  Chicago 
newspapers  have  increased  from  25  per 
cent  to  97  per  cent,  all  due  to  increased 
circulation  which  may  be  characterized 
as  ‘phantom’  circulation — phantom  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  intangible.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money  by  publishers  in  their  desire  to 
keep  up  their  circulation  to  the  zenith 
of  their  peak  period  of  prosperity. 

‘^luch  of  this  circulation  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  little  or  no  value.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
of  circulation  of  this  character  could  be 
eliminated  with  advantage,  or  at  least  no 
harm  to  the  advertiser. 

“Because  of  this,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  advertising 
agents  and  merchants  that  a  research 
bureau  be  established  by  the  publishers 
to  ascertain  facts  relative  to  the  _  pror 
ductive  value  of  all  types  of  advertising. 
We  are  quite  hopeful  that  some  such 
research  will  be  started.” 


FIGHT  CLIMAXES  FEUD 


The  climax  to  a  feud  of  long  standing 
between  Mayor  Ben  Tohnston,  of  Orillia, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  and  E.  J.  C. 
Quinn,  diminutive  Orillia  correspondent 
for  the  Toronto  Globe  was  reached  in  a 
cafe  Mav  21  when  the  two  came  to 
blows,  the  newspaperman  wielding  a 
chair  and  a  catsup  liottle,  while  the 
mayor  was  content  to  battle  with  his  fists 
ami  his  feet.  The  mayor  was  worsted  in 
the  argument,  and  the  chair  was  broken. 
Mayor  Johnston  claims  that  articles 
written  by  Quinn  “have  made  him  a 
laughing-stock  from  coast  to  coast.” 
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T  NDEPENDENT  Druggist,  Always 
Your  Friend,”  is  the  heading  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  in  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Morning  Oregonian,  which  lists 
a  large  group  of  independent  druggists 
in  every  section  of  the  city,  amidst  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising  for  the  varied 
druggist  services. — C.M.L. 


The  Stratford  (Conn.)  Xezvs  sold  a 
cooperative  page  layout  to  members  of 
the  local  Lions  Club.  The  page  was 
captioned:  “Take  it  from  a  Lion,  Times 
are  Good  When  Everybody  is  Busy.” 
The  “Trade  at  Home”  theme  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  copy. — C.B.B. 


To  aid  in  the  promotion  of  Want  Ad 
Week,  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and^  Tribune,  sent  letters  to  all  employes 
asking  for  tips  and  suggestions  for  ob¬ 
taining  advertisements  and  for  copy  of 
their  own  or  from  their  friends  or  neigh¬ 
bors. — J.A.S. 


Now  is  the  time  to  line  up  coal  dealers 
for  an  early-buying  crusade. — L.  C. 


The  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  is  in¬ 
creasing  advertising  linage  by  running  a 
page  of  small  advertisements  under  the 
heading  of  “Thrifty  Shoppers’  Economies 
for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.”  Haber¬ 
dashers,  grocers,  bakeries,  sporting  good 
stores,  shoe  stores,  dentists,  building  and 
loan  companies,  beauty  parlors,  etc.,  have 
contracted  for  space  on  these  pages. — 
G.  C.  McNutt. 


With  its  weekly  “golf  lesson,”  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  Gazette  has  obtained 
a  page  of  advertising  from  merchants 
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handling  golf  goods,  or  from  merchants 
who  wish  to  get  their  sales  arguments 
before  golfers.  The  page  has  been  sold 
four  times.  Any  town  with  a  golf 
course,  private  or  public,  should  go  for 
this.— J.L.H. 


“Your  Home  and  Garden”  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  page  layout  used  by 
the  (Worcester  (Mass.)  Ez’ening  Post 
recently  featuring  furnishings  for  the 
home  and  implements  for  the  garden. 
There  was  a  column  border  around  the 
page  with  little  cuts  of  various  articles 
mentioned  in  the  advertising,  without  any 
reading  matter  in  connection  with 
them. — P. 


It  is  a  good  idea  to  solicit  space  from 
business  colleges,  finishing  schools,  and 
vocational  institutes  for  your  commence¬ 
ment  page  or  section.  Such  advertise¬ 
ments  reach  both  parents  and  students 
at  a  time  when  they  are  wondering : 
What  school  next? — G.C.McC. 


UNITED  PRESS 


news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  is  the  usual  way  it  is  put 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
putting  them  in  touch  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptly!  It  costs  them 
nothing  1 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jonr- 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  Earliart, 
Director,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYERS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building.  Peoria,  Ill. 


SAVED  COUNTY  MONEY 


RISK  CAMPAIGN  DESCRIBED  WOMAN  HEADS  PRESS  GROUP 


CAMERAMAN  INVENTS 
NEW  FLASH  GUN 


Reporter’s  Story  Patted  Court  Costs 
on  to  State 

A  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World 

reporter’s  desire  to  obtain  a  “good  story”  ...  „  . 

enriched  Chelan  county  by  $3,177.t^,  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  was  Orleans  as  its  meeting  place  for  r.:it 
when  his  investigation  of  the  cost  of  described  by  R.  C.  Braun  of  that  com-  year,  and  elected  officers,  all  by  accl^! 
prosecuting  crimiitals  revealed  the  state  pany  at  an  informal  meeting  arranged  by  tion,  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows; 

liad  not  been  billed  for  its  share  of  the  Life  Group  Standing  Committee  of  Mrs.  Camilla  L.  Breazeale  editor,  Nd- 

superior  court  upkeep.  the  Insurance  Advertising  Conference  at  chitoches  Enterprise,  president ;  George 

William  Greene,  the  reporter,  found  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  May  T.  Goodman,  editor,  Ponchatoula  Entn- 
that  if  a  person  is  convicted  of  a  felony,  21.  The  Reliance  company  recently  won  prise,  -  -  ■  ■  . 

whether  it  be  punishable  by  imprison-  an  award  for  its  newspaper  campaign, 
ment  or  hanging,  the  county  clerk  is  to  Methods  of  preventing  lapses  of  insur- 
prepare  a  bill  of  the  cost  of  prosecu-  ance  policies  were  given  attention.  Othei 

tion  to  the  county.  The  bill  is  to  be  sub-  discussion  centered  i  '  .  '  ” 

mitted  to  the  state  and  the  state  is  to  which  probably  will  come  up  at  the  na- 

remit  to  the  county  the  major  portion  of  tional  ‘  •  ~ 

the  cost.  *  October. 

Investigation  revealed  cost  bills  had  The  executive  committee  of  the  Insur- 
not  been  submitted  since  Aug.  18,  192.s 
and  corresiKindence  with  the  state  auditor 
brought  a  check  for  $3,177.80  for  the 
c<  unity. 


Insurance  Advertising  Men  Hear  of  Mrs.  C.  L.  Breazeale  New  President 
Successful  Advertising 

The  success  of  the  Reliance  Life  In-  _  _ 

surance  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  with  May  23  at  Natchitoches,  selected  No* 

j  ^  .  .  .  , 


Louisiana  State  Association 

The  Louisiana  State  Press  me 


Denver  Post  Man  Claims  Exact 
Synchronization  ^Vith  Camera 
Shutter  —  Uses  Powder 
or  Bulbs 


Edward  O.  Eisenhand,  Denver  Post 
photographer,  has  invented  a  speed  flash 
gun  which,  he  claims,  has  several  marked 
improvements  over  guns  now  in  use. 


•esident ;  George  P. 
ille  Democrat  of  Ar- 
■president,  and  Isaac 

_ _ _  _  lorehousc  Eiitcrpriu 

around  problems  of  Bastrop  secretary-treasurer. 

i-  Rivaling  the  election  in  interest  was 
convention  in  Toronto  next  the  awarding  of  the  New  Orleans  Pub. 

lishers’  trophy  by  Harry  McEnerny  to 
the  weekly  newspaper  doing  the  most  out- 
ance  Advertising  Conference,  meeting  the  standing  community  service  during  the 
same  day,  authorizd  purchase  of  a  trophy  year,  the  award  being  made  to  the  Ar 
to  be  awarded  at  the  Toronto  conven-  cadia  Bienville  Democrat.  George  P 
tion  to  the  member  whose  advertising  Bush,  editor,  and  his  wife,  received  at 
exhibit  is  considered  most  effective  in  ovation  at  the  presentation, 
conserving  business  and  preventing  Charles  P.  Manship,  Eaton  Rougi 

lapses.  Slate  Times  and  Adi  •ocale,  was  namec 


DEGREE  FOR  MRS.  GILMER 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gilmer,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  known  to  newspaper  readers  of 
the  United  States  as  Dorothy  Uix,  on 

May  24  was  awarded  the  honorary  de-  _  _ 

gree  of  doctor  of  letters  by  Oglethorpe  Usher  of  the  McClatchy’  Newspapers,  is 
University,  Atlanta,  at  impressive  cere-  in  Sutter  Hospital  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
monies.  Dr.  Thornwell  Jacobs,  presi-  with  injuries  which  may  require  three 
dent,  presented  the  degree  to  Mrs.  Gil-  months  to  heal.  He  fractured  his 
mcr.  Ivy  L.  Lee,  publicity  man  of  New  shoulder  in  several  places  and  bruised 
York  and  formerly  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  his  leg  when  he  stepped  on  a  loose  man- 
and  Barron  G.  Collier,  advertising  man,  hole  cover  on  a  visit  to  Davis,  near 
were  al.so  honored.  An  honorary  degree  Sacramento.  The  McClatchy  News- 
of  doctor  of  laws  was  presented  to  Mr.  papers  comprise  the  Sacramento  Bee; 
Lee  and  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  Fresno  Bee  and  the  Modesto  News- 
commercial  science  to  Mr.  Collier.  Herald. 


TEXAS  LEAGUE  NAMED 

The  Texas  Daily  Press  League  hai 
lieen  "appointed  to  represent  the  IBan- 
hachie  (Tex.)  Liyht. 


Edward  Eisenhand  and  his  flash  gun 

It  is  13  inches  long,  weighs  less  than 
two  pounds  and  uses  either  the  new 
flash  bulbs  or  flash  powder,  or  both. 
Oiierated  with  a  two-cell  flashlight  bat¬ 
tery,  the  gun  works  at  any  speed  up  to 
one  three-hundredth  of  a  second  and  can 
be  synchronized  with  any  shutter. 

If  desired,  the  photographer  may  use 
double  or  three-way  sockets,  with  reflec¬ 
tor,  with  as  many  bulbs  as  may  be 
required.  If  additional  liack  or  side  light¬ 
ing  is  needed,  cords  several  yards  in 
length  may  be  connected  with  the  gun, 
so  that  bulbs  at  different  locations  flash 
at  the  same  instant. 

The  flashlight,  in  addition  to  supplying 
current,  and  serving  as  the  handle  of  the 
gun.  also  may  be  used  by  the  operator  to 
find  his  way  in  the  dark.  Eisenhami  said 
that  a  patent  is  to  be  a — -lied  for. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 
Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stay* 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CzU«  Addraa*  NXNSCO— WorcMtar 


Daslsneri  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

SpeclalUtf  in  selection  and  sale 
of  machinery  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Conaultants  in  construction,  de¬ 
sign, and  plan  of  arrangements 
of  buildings  to  meet  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

A  Qualify  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

the  Exercise  of  the  Truest  Economf 


PROMOTION  MEN  PLAY  GOLF 

The  promotion  and  research  managers’ 
group  of  New  York  City  newspapers 
held  its  annual  outing  and  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  May  20  at  the  Gedney  Farms  (jolf 
Club,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Fourteen 
representatives  of  newspapers  aixl  other 
publications  were  present.  The  low 
score  was  turned  in  by  Louis  Moore, 
promotion  manager  of  the  A'ew  York 
American.  Douglas  Taylor  of  Printer’s 
Ink.  was  the  winner  of  the  ‘‘kicker's 
handicap,”  with  Clifford  Bennett  of  the 
World-Telegram  as  runner-up.  George 
Benneyan,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Sun,  is  chairman  of  the  group.  The 
outing  was  arranged  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  R.  M.  Quinn,  Evening 
Post;  Charles  A.  Schoen,  Brooklyn 
Eagle;  and  J.  G.  Fernald,  Herald 
Tribune. 


MATRIX 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Ci/chedule 
an  intelligent 
and  persistent 
advertising 
campaign  in 
EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


WITH  PACKING  FELT 
CHOPPER  ATTACHED 


CELEBRATED  ANNIVERSARY 

The  CItailanooga  (Tcnn.)  Times 
celebrated  the  4oth  anniversary  of 
the  laying  of  the  Times  building 
cornerstone,  recently.  Eleven  per¬ 
sons  who  were  with  the  Times  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  building,  are 
still  with  the  paper.  They  are:  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  president;  H.  C.  Adler,  general 
manager ;  Milton  B.  Ochs,  vice-president ; 
Lapsley  G.  Walker,  editor;  W.  S.  Weit- 
zell,  business  manager ;  I.  J.  Gardner, 
composing  room  foreman ;  George  Dav¬ 
enport,  pressroom  foreman ;  J.  C.  Stan- 
fiel,  mail  room  foreman;  Miss  .\nie 
Schneitman,  files  and  job  printing;  Miss 
Dixie  Harrison,  circulation  department 
and  Philip  Mandre,  proofreader. 


Packing  Felt  Pasting  Machine! 
Steel  Work  Benches 
Portable  Electric  Routers 


Send  for  particulars 


American 
Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 

West  Lynn,  Mass. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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union  starts  paper 

IN  ALAMEDA,  CAL. 

Follow*  Suspension  of  Rela¬ 
tions  With  Alameda  Times-Star - 

Publisher  Demands  Local 

Union 

Following  recent  suspension  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Alemeda  (Cal.)  Timcs- 
Star  and  the  Oakland  Typographical 
Union,  the  East  Bay  Labor  Journal  and 
a  new  tabloid  paper,  the  Alameda  Lock¬ 
out  News,  have  distributed  copies  to  all 
homes  in  Alameda,  calling  on  friends  of 
organized  labor  to  discontinue  their  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subscriptions  to  the  Times- 
Star,  calling  the  paper  "unfair”  and  al¬ 
leging  that  it  had  "locked  the  men  out.” 

Officials  of  the  Oakland  union  ordered 
their  men  to  stop  work  May  9,  follow¬ 
ing  a  special  meeting  of  the  local  to 
consider  a  request  from  J.  Sherman  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  publisher  of  the  Times-Star,  to 
form  a  local  union  for  Alameda. 

Mr.  McDowell  had  served  notice  on 
officials  of  the  Oakland  union  that  he 
would  no  longer  recognize  them,  but 
would  be  willing  to  sign  a  contract  and 
enter  into  negotiations  with  a  union  of 
.Mameda  printers. 

Alameda  is  a  short  distance  from  Oak¬ 
land  and  has  hitherto  operated  under  the 
same  scale  and  conditions  as  the  Oak¬ 
land  and  San  Francisco  locals,  although 
it  has  not  had  a  contract  with  the  Oak¬ 
land  union.  The  Times-Star,  in  pro¬ 
posing  a  new  local  union,  also  proposed 
a  wage  scale  of  $51  to  $54  a  week,  which 
has  been  denounced  by  the  Oakland  union 
as  a  wage-cut  of  $6  to  $9  per  week. 

A  new  crew  was  at  once  organized 
and  publication  has  continued  without  in- 
terruntion.  According  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  the  regular  number  of  pages  is  being 
published  daily. 

The  controversy  between  the  paper  and 
the  union  began  over  demands  that  a 
seven-page  legal  advertisement  pub¬ 
lished  ill  June,  1930,  be  reset  by  the 
Times-Star,  although  the  plates  from 
which  the  advertisement  was  run  were 
made  in  San  Francisco,  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Oakland  union.  F'ol- 
lowing  the  publisher’s  refusal  to  concede 
this,  the  union  took  a  strike  vote,  and  the 
newspaper  then  served  notice  that  no 
local  except  an  Alameda  organization 
would  be  recognized.  The  Oakland 
union  then  called  the  men  out. 

The  results  of  the  union’s  campaign 
through  the  I-iast  Bay  I.abor  Journal  and 
its  own  paper,  the  lockout  Xews,  have 
been  ne<^Iigible.  the  publishers  stated  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week.  Only  43  sub¬ 
scriptions  had  been  stopped  and  only  one 
advertiser,  a  user  of  6  inches  weekly, 
had  cancelled  his  space,  it  was  stated. 
The  Times-Star  published  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  and  advertiser. 


CHANGES  NAME 

P.  C.  Smith  Corporation,  “mailadver¬ 
tising  service.”  of  New  York,  has 
changed  its  name  to  Cameron,  Biggs  & 
Fencher,  Inc.  The  officers  arc :  President. 
William  H.  Fencher;  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  Lome  A.  Cameron;  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  Charles  C.  B'iggs. 


EVANS  ACCOUNT  PLACED 

The  advertising  account  of  W.  L. 
Evans  of  Washington,  Indiana,  maker 
of  the  Evans  Vanishing  Door  Wardrobe 
and  the  Evans  Ring  Joint  machine,  has 
Iwn  placed  with  Rcdfield-Coupe,  Inc., 
New  York  agency. 

NEW  MAGYAR  PAPER 

The  Concord,  known  in  Magyar  as 
Egyetertes.  a  new  Canadian  weekly  in 
English,  Magyar  and  F'rench,  designed 
to  serve  the  Hungarian  groups  in  eastern 
Canada  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Montreal. 


daily  APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Grand  Junction  (Col.)  Daily 
•n'Hlinel  has  appointed  Prudden,  King  & 
Prudden.  Inc.,  to  represent  it  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field.  The  Sentinel 
continues  to  employ  M.  D.  Townsend  as 
Its  Denver  national  representative. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  JSO  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Ca*h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  iine 

4  Time*  —  .60  per  lina 
Count  *ix  word*  to  the  line 

White  apace  charge  at  eame  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  irequency  of 
insertion.  Minimum  spare,  three  line*. 
The  Editor  &  Hublisher  reserves  the  right 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokerage — Only  Ligli-gracle  proper¬ 
ties.  I'ersoiial  serviee.  t'l.v>le  li.  Knox,  Board 
of  Trade  Blilg.,  Kaiiaus  City,  Mo. 


Best  Investment  — tiiKid  newspa|ier»,  not  over- 
prieeii,  earning  gotni  dividends.  I  iiave  tiieiii 
in  New  Knglaiid.  .New  York,  New  Jersey,  i'eiin- 
sylvania,  Keiitiieky,  Soutii  C'aroiina,  Virginia. 
J.  11.  Siiaie,  Times  Itiiiiding,  New  York. 


Hotel  Advertising — Due  Bills 


Due  bills  arruiij^eU  for  traue  uUvertising  in  daily 
uewsiiai*ers  on  Atlantic  t’ity  hotels.  Our  service 
chartre  V*%.  W.  H.  I’ainpbell  Co.,  1211)  Com¬ 
merce  Av.,  Atlantic  City. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 


Splendid  Weekly  uud  Job  printing  |>lant,  South- 
eru  iVnnsylvauia,  lor  sale  by  owner;  excellent 
reasons;  well  equipped,  well  orgaiii/eil,  making 
money;  cash  gets  it,  iucluaiiig  linotype 

live  years  old  and  tiles  of  0(1  years.  Herbert  Ia. 
Grimm,  The  Gettysburg  Times,  Gettysburg,  Tu. 


For  Sale — owner  wishes  to  dispose  uf  two  pros¬ 
perous  weekly  newspupers  in  \Vest  Texas,  both 
county  seat  publicatiotik  uml  exclusive  in  Uebl. 
Best  fanning  sections  und  in  white  sinU  for 
several  years.  One  paper  hud  gross  lb3u  of 
with  net  of  $10,U(NJ;  other  hud  volume 
of  $15,OUU  with  net  of  Jjwl.WKi.  Lairge  cash  pay¬ 
ments  ie<iuire<l.  but  business  worth  price  uml 
not  necessary  to  sell.  Address  B-Tlltl,  l:^itor  & 
I*  D/^her. 


Weekly  community  newspaper  with  large  local 
circulation  and  strong  advertising  suiiport  from 
local  business  interests.  I'ublicatiou  located  in 
thriving  und  progressive  n^sidcntiul  area  in 
large  eastern  city  where  living  conditions  are 
excellent.  l*reseiit  owners  have  other  inter¬ 
ests  which  require  their  full  time.  Attractive 
terms  to  responsible  purchaser.  B-SIU,  Editor 
Bublisber. 


Circalation  Promotion 


Dawley  Circulation  Service  expands  circulation 
using  methods  meeting  present  conditions.  Write 
or  wire  F.  C.  Itosentimi.  Business  Manager,  51 
Dewey  Avenue,  Huntington,  N  .V. 


De  Priest’i  Better  Times  Campaigns  have  a  i>sy- 
chologicul  appeal  not  equaled  hy  any  other,  in 
ItXiU  we  doubled  the  circulationa  of  3  news- 
(lapers.  We  hold  the  5-year  American  record 
for  gross,  cash,  paid-up  busioesa  on  a  single 
campaign.  We  do  not  (can  not  and  do  not 
want  toi  conduct  all  the  campaigns  in  America 
— hut  our  clienta  bare  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  when  we  complete;  a  drive,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  has  been  reached.  No  other  organization 
could  have  done  better.  “Depression  is  the  time 
to  build  for  the  future.”  Write  or  wire  Hudson 
De  i’riest,  li-iti  Fifth  Ave.  N.  Y. 


The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  I'lan. 


Blair  &  Aiutin,  circulation  builders,  222  West 
Greenwich  St.,  Reading,  I’eun.  Originators  of 
Sulesmanship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
UlUce  2-1351;  residence  81-0240. 


A.  H.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  elUclent  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonatlde 
subscriptions  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Over  90%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  daily 
iicw8|iai>ers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Bartlowe  Com- 
liany.  The  dependable,  self-financing  I’AUT- 
LOWE  1‘I.AN  campaign  is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  e<iualled  in  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  a<lde<l  circulation  Is 
clean  circulation.  Every  aubacrlptlon  verified 
l>y  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Deiiart- 
nient.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  psld 
for  in  full  by  tlie  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
survey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  its  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
Cliarles  I’artlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Inilianaiiolis. 


I'liltlishers:  When  yon  want  a  Live 
Wire  for  any  department  get  in 
tonrh  with  Classified  Service,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


AdvdXtUlnff  Managrer  also  circulation  manager 
wanted.  Both  must  lie  hljrh  iH>wertHl,  enerRetio 
and  st)bcr,  able  tt»  prcNlut'e  alKive  averuKc.  C)rdi- 
nary  executives  save  stamps.  Circulation  under 
ten  tiiousaiid,  popiilutioii  under  twenty  thousand, 
location  south  of  Cliicnjto.  Kefereiices  de- 
maiided.  rnusual  opiKirtuiiity.  It-NO.i,  Editor 
iV  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  exiK^rieiiced  in  developing 
office  (*ontrolled  carriers;  want  only  man  whose 
present  Job  is  manuring  det  artineiit  using  cur¬ 
rier  system;  must  be  at  least  4d.  and  willing 
to  put  in  long  hours  in  promotional  work.  $Uk> 
weekly.  1-Alitor  A:  l  uldislier. 


Wanted — Man  who  can  sell  advertising  und 
promote  business  in  town  of  IJ.iMHi  for  daily 
i»ui>er.  .Must  be  willing  to  come  on  trial. 
Gotsl  oiqioi  tuiiity.  Address  B-MM,  Editor  A: 
rtiblisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager^SoIicitor,  k’S;  uumurried; 
eight  years'  metropolitan  uud  small  town  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  business  office  experience; 
competent  to  "break"  tough  accounts  by  tactful 
selling,  ability  to  write  copy,  layout,  etc. 
Pleasaut,  persuasive  personality;  reliable,  thrive 
on  hard  work;  own  car;  A-1  credentials.  Box 
TN'i.  Editor  «.N:  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — 

^*L’u.tKSi-a-year  result-getter  (■’fit)  desires  a  iK)si- 
tiou  with  a  publisher,  manufacturer  or  other 
linn.  t'liuiurricd.  New  York  or  anywhere, 
liighest  credentials.  (.'ommission  preferred. 
B-N»o,  I'Mitor  aV  i'ublisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Thoroughly  e.xpeiiciued. 
Creative,  layout,  copy  writer.  S|>ecial  features. 
Succe.sslul  record  as  sulesiuau.  Strictest  inves- 
tigatiou  invited.  Ready  to  work  now.  Write. 
B-7hJ,  Eilitor  4k  Publi.Mier. 


Business  Manager,  accountant.  l>uily.  Weekly 
experience.  Now  einployeil  us  managing  editor. 
For  iulifrmution  and  references  address  B-7U4, 
Editor  sS:  Fublisher. 


Business  or  Advertising  Manager  who  has  built 
up  tive  "luu  down  '  properties,  dailies  and 
weeklies,  seeks  another  opportunity.  (Qualified 
to  liil  any  (lositiou  on  a  newspaper,  from  lype- 
settiug  to  tinuucing.  B-7i4,  Editor  A  I'ublisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  exiHuieticed,  desires  t*osl- 
tiou.  Now  employed,  young,  uggresNive,  expert 
on  systems  and  tiuuuce  ami  can  build  circula¬ 
tion.  Besire  personal  interview.  B-Mt'',  Eilitor 
iV  Publisher. 


Circulation  manager,  organizer,  builder,  econo¬ 
mist,  with  rei’ord  of  uchieveiueut,  desiies  ctui- 
uectiou.  Excellent  references.  R-7b7,  tklitor  A 
I'ublisher. 


Circulation' — Young  man,  311,  who  has  hud  ex- 
iKTience  from  currier  to  1  ity  .Manager  riU.Oou 
city  in  South,  wants  op|K>rtunity  us  Manager 
equal  |»u(K.r  or  .\sNistant  larger  paper.  li-7lHi, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  who  iu  past  six  mouths 
secured  better  tliuu  a  foity  per  cent  increase 
iu  home  delivery  iu  highly  competitive  Held, 
without  Contests,  premiums,  or  solicitors,  open 
for  change.  1‘rodiictive,  economical  uiunugeuieut 
assured.  B-MIl,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  7  years’  experience,  large 
und  small  dailies.  Know  pliune  ru4>m  und  t>ub- 
licity  Work.  Consistent  pnalucer.  Excellent 
relereiices.  Have  been  assistant  dept,  iiiaiiu- 
ger  large  dailies.  Ntmiiual  starting  salary. 
Available  now.  B-M)7,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising  Manager— Successful  rec¬ 
ord  on  New  Yt>ik  iiewspaiiers.  Excellent  space 
salesman.  Avuiluble  now.  B-7bo,  E<litor  ^ 
Fublisher. 


Composing  Room  Superintendent  or  Futemau  de¬ 
sires  piwition  with  ui>-to-date  daily.  Twenty- 
live  years'  experience.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
proiluctlon  and  of  newspaper  and  cun  hold  page 
cost  to  miniuiiim.  I'aii  combine  us  inuchiiiist  or 
operator.  I'nion  or  unorguniztHl.  Conditions 
must  be  modern.  .Not  less  than  six  macliiue 
plant  coiisiderisl.  B-Ml,  Editor  A  I'ublisher. 


Copy  desk  man  available.  Experienced,  fust  uud 
accurate.  Any  territory.  1'.  J.  it.,  317  East'  3-ud 
street,  Paterson,  New’  Jersey,  lei.  5*herwood 
2-05111. 


Editorial  -Director  university  curriculum  iu  Jour¬ 
nalism  wishes  to  smell  ink  again  us  iiiuuaglng, 
telegraph  or  city  tslitor.  Ueportorial,  desk, 
editorial,  piess  ussociution  experience  m  small 
town,  city,  metropolis.  B-SUU,  Editor  A  I'ub- 
lishcr. 


Editorial — 

6.000  to  13,700 

circulation  increase  was  record  last  year  of 
MANAGING  EDITOR 
Seeking  Position 

(Previous  record  often  discussed  in  news  col¬ 
umns  of  this  maguziuel  GO  ANYWHERE. 
R-ibl,  Editor  A  i'ublisher. 


Editor — Thoroughly  experienctnl  in  all  brunches 
of  editorial  work:  young,  marrieil,  aggressive, 
reliable;  in  charge  of  news  departmentH  on 
dallies  for  11  years;  references  speak  for  them¬ 
selves;  guarantee  real  results.  ('an  arrange 
interview.  B-7b>'.  Editor  A  Piildislier. 


Mechanical  Superintendent,  Production  Manager 
— lowest  |M»Ksible  costs  with  efficiency.  Know’ 
ail  departments.  Fiirmer  piiolisher.  Prefer  East 
or  .New  Kuglund.  R-7bb,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Wanted 


Mechsnicsl  Superintendent  and  production  man¬ 
ager.  Can  secure  nisxinium  production  at  niinl- 
num  cost.  Conversant  with  every  department  of 
newspaper.  Standardized  production  methods. 
Best  references.  B-726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  man — edited  community  papers.  City 
News  Bureau  experience,  metropolitan  real  ei 
tate  editor,  church  editor,  eight  years  of  univer¬ 
sity  training,  age  31,  marrie<l.  Versatile  writer, 
speaker,  organizer,  aocustoined  to  leadership. 
B-770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Woman,  familiar  every  depnrtitieiit 
city  stair,  erticient  on  an.v  newspaiXT  Jol».  Ex¬ 
cellent  refereiiees.  B-.Sti5,  Editor  &  I'ublUher. 


Photographer,  news  man  with  long  experienee  is 
oi)en  for  job.  \\  ill  go  aiiywlien*.  Have  com¬ 
plete  (Xiuipinent  und  car.  Walter  Johnson, 
Whitcsville,  N.  J. 


Pressman,  12  years  experience  I>ti|>lcx  tiihiilar, 
Hoe  and  Goss.  Capalde  taking  charge  meelmn- 
ieal  department.  Guarantee  g(s«l  print,  low 
prisliietion  cost.  .Vdtlress  ‘T^ressman,”  P  O 
Box  1142,  I.OS  Angeles,  Calif. 

Special  Investigator,  six  .vears  experienee  with 
.\udit  Bureau  of  Ciniilations.  Willing  to  take 
position  aiiywliere.  H-htst.  Iklitor  &  I'lililisher. 

Composing  Room  Executive— All-nroiind  printer 
of  seventeen  years’  experience  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  wauts  position  as  foreman  on  medium- 
size  daily.  Itox  784,  Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sals' -Iiiqilex  tiil>ular.  Di-page  in*wai(n|>er 
press,  late  pattern  with  two  to  one  linpre.ssion 
cylinders,  coinideie  willi  eiirved  stereotyping 
machinery.  Box  l!-7!t.l.  Editor  At  riildislier. 

Magazines,  inulds,  fonts,  new  und  used,  bought, 
sold,  traded.  Frank  .Montgomery,  Towainla! 
I'eniia. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  an.v  part.  Miles  Maelduery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  c. 


Unusual  Opportunity — Having  purchased  a  32- 
page  press,  we  offer  a  Ifl-page  Uoe  Stereotyi.e, 
all  equipment  necessary;  press  now  in  opera¬ 
tion;  will  move  and  set  up  in  your  plant 
In  guaranteed  good  running  condition;  terms. 
Will  also  consider  taking  flatbed  In  exchange 
Independent,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 


Newspaper  File 


Nsw  Torit  Tribuns 

Wsnted.  to  complete  s  file,  one  copy  of  ths 
New  York  Trlbaue  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16,  31,  23,  2S, 
24,  28,  30,  May  1,  2,  3.  5,  6,  7,  8,  *,  10,  14 
to  28  (Incluaive).  30,  31,  June  1  to  9  (Incln- 
slve).  Must  be  la  good  sondltion,  untorn  and 
complet*.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  Is  In  the  market  for  Journalistic 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  Is  Canada,  dating 
back  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  issues  of 
well-known  uewspapers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  Journallsta  of  putt  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copies  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  unusual  interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  publlth- 
ing.  lx>ok  through  your  old  letter  files,  scrap- 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  your  price  is  (mutt  be  moderate,  but 
fur  cash  if  accepted).  E-746,  Editor  k 
Publither. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiationg  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Buainsss  BstabUahed  in  1899 
350  Madigon  At*.  New  York 


Good  Men  Available 

The  Newspaper  Club  of  New  York 
is  undertaking  to  find  work  for  a 
number  of  newspapet  writers,  art¬ 
ists  and  publicity  men.  Excellent 
material  available.  Communicate 
with 

Relief  Committee 
Newspaper  Club  of 
New  York 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  "next  war"  promises  to  be  terrible 
Ix-yond  human  imagination  to  de- 
scritx,*,  so  ruthless  that  civilization  may 
be  completely  wiped  from  the  map.  Our 
bl(K>d  trequently  turns  cold  by  the  dire 
war  predictions  of  exiierts  in  chemistry, 
submarine  craft,  heavy  ordnance  and 
fighting  aircraft,  but  today  we  are  left 
stunned  and  gasping  by  the  fearsome 
spectre  which  Herbert  Bayard  Swope 
holds  out  as  the  fate  of  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  when  we  next  take  up  arms  to 
defend  our  honor,  hearthstones,  flag  and 
nationalistic  "god.”  Last  week  Mr. 
Swope,  former  executive  editor  of  New 
York  World,  testified  as  an  expert  in 
public  relations  before  the  War  Policies 
Commission  at  Washington.  Asked  what 
should  be  done  with  the  press  in  war 
time,  he  replied  there  should  be  rigid  cen¬ 
sorship  and  suppression  of  all  “question¬ 
able  information”  by  a  government 
commission  with  jKtwer  to  suppress.  Of 
course,  there  must  be  “propagandizing.” 


44^  ENSORSHIP  in  war  time,”  Mr. 

Swope  asserted,  “is  always  neces¬ 
sary  if  wars  are  to  be  won,”  and  he 
favors  abridgement  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  free  assembly  and  even  “free 
thought.”  War,  he  said,  needs  an  iron 
hand,  a  single  mind  and  a  complete  ac¬ 
cord  in  policy  and  purpose.  Enlightened 
and  informed  public  opinion  in  war  is 
"dangerous.”  People  must  have  a  stencil. 
Take  the  muzzles  off  the  dogs  of  war  and 
you  must  put  muzzles  on  the  people  and 
the  press.  Even  revelations  of  truth  must 
cease  and  public  opinion  must  be  con¬ 
scripted  and  put  to  work.  Mr.  Swope 
said  these  things  and  his  actual  words 
were:  “Public  opinion  must  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  winning  the  war;  it 
must  not  be  permitted  the  disservice  of 
seeking  out  scattered  truths  which,  adding 
confusion,  become  dangerous.  The  regi¬ 
mentation  and  goose-stepping  of  public 
opinion  is  one  of  the  inescapable  pro¬ 
cesses  of  war-making.  Thinking  along 
independent  lines  must  be  stopped;  all 
thought  must  concern  itself  with  win¬ 
ning  the  war  on  the  program  laid  down 
by  the  nation.  Censor.ship  must  prevail.” 
Swope’s  plan  would  license  all  media. 
He  would  “proclaim  our  virtues,  accen¬ 
tuate  our  successes  and  indict  the  vices 
of  the  enemy  and  minimize  his  achieve¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  * 


ONE  of  the  interesting  facts  about  chau¬ 
vinism,  as  in  other  forms  of  egotism, 
is  that  it  learns  nothing.  Herbert  Swope 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  Washington 
during  the  last  war.  He  was  in  intimate 
contact  with  the  war-making  bodies  of 
the  government  and  witnessed  at  close 
ranee  the  successful  operation  of  the 
wonderful  .American  innovation  of  a  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  of  the  press.  A  dozen 
years  later  he  remains  unimpressed.  I 
doubt  if  his  plan  would  not  be  regarded 
as  brutally  severe  and  unnecessary  by  the 
majority  of  present-day  army  officers, 
no  matter  how  hard-bitten.  The  ancient 
theory  of  iron  silence  in  war  time  is  still 
valid  at  the  War  College,  but  up-to-date 
warriors  realize  it  mav  be  perilous  to 
push  the  civilian  too  far.  Re  this  as  it 
mav.  men  who  devised  and  operated  the 
enlightened  voluntary  censor.ship  in  the 
VV’orld  War  and  studied  the  vast  problem 
in  public  relations  at  close  range  could 
offer  to  the  War  Policies  Commission 
some  convincing  evidence  which  would 
put  to  rout  Mr.  Swope’s  uncompromis¬ 
ing  ferocity. 

*  ♦  * 

A  T  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  as  we  well 
remember,  there  were  numerous  ad¬ 
vocates  in  .America  of  a  muzzle  for  free 
press  and  the  regimenting  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  by  the  good  old  browbeating  process. 


Even  in  those  hysterical  days,  however, 
few  were  so  ridiculous  as  to  believe  it  is 
posible  for  any  government,  good  or  bad, 
to  “abridge  free  thought.”  W  hat  men 
think  may  be  quite  elusive  for  any 
muzzier.  Knowing  this,  and  having 
faith  in  the  quality  of  American  patrio¬ 
tism,  wiser  heads  prevailed  over  the  cen¬ 
sorship  chauvinists  of  that  time.  The 
first  impulse  to  resort  to  the  ancient  tra¬ 
dition  of  suppression  of  truth  and  the 
spreading  of  flattering  falsehood,  as  a 
war  measure,  gave  way  to  a  plan  which 
acknowledged  not  only  the  honor  and 
integrity  of  the  average  citizen  but  his 
reasonable  intelligence.  To  George 
Creel,  more  than  any  other  person,  credit 
is  long  since  due  for  this  decent  idea. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  Josephus  Daniels,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  highly  commended  Mr.  Creel’s  ser¬ 
vice.  Mr.  Baker  said :  “We  had  an 
alternative  to  face  when  we  went  into 
this  war.  The  instant  reaction  of  habit 
and  tradition  was  to  establish  censorship, 
to  allow  to  ooze  out  just  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  few  select  persons  might  deem 
to  be  helpful,  and  to  suppress  all  of  the 
things  which  these  persons  deemed  hurt¬ 
ful.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Creel’s  idea,  and 
it  certainly  was  a  great  contributon  to 
the  mobilizaton  of  the  mental  forces  of 
America,  to  have,  in  lieu  of  a  Committee 
on  Censorship,  a  Committee  on  Public 
Information  for  the  production  and  dis¬ 
semination  as  widely  as  possible  of  the 
truth  about  America’s  participation  in 
the  war.  Undoubtedly  for  the  country 
to  adopt  the  censorship  plan  would  have 
been  to  say,  ‘Now,  we  must  all  sit  still 
and  breathe  cautiously  lest  we  rock  the 
boat.’  It  was  an  inspiration  to  say,  ‘Now, 
this  boat  is  just  so  many  feet  long,  so 
many  feet  wide,  weighs  just  so  much  and 
the  sea  is  so  deep.  If,  after  having  all 
of  these  facts  before  you,  you  think  that 
rocking  the  boat  will  help  the  cause, 
rock!’  That  is  what  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  did,  and  it  required 
a  stroke  of  genius.  It  required  faith  in 
democracy.  Mr.  Creel  believed  that  the 
people  could  be  trusted.” 

* 

^  O  Herbert  Swope  and  others  who 
lack  sound  faith  in  published  truth 
or  in  people  in  war  time,  the  Creel  idea 
has  always  seemed  grotesquely  impos¬ 
sible.  To  this  day  they  will  not  admit 
that  it  worked  wonders  to  behold.  No 
man  who  contributed  to  the  American 
campaign  received  such  heaped  up  abuse 
as  Mr.  Creel,  not  from  those  who  took 
time  to  understand  his  plan,  but  from 
those  who  labored  under  prejudice  and 
misinformation.  The  man  was  horribly 
lied  about,  but  he  could  always  whip  his 
enemies  in  a  congressonal  inquiry.  When 
President  Wilson  appointed  Mr.  Creel  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation  a  bill  was  before  Congress  for 
complete  censorship,  along  the  lines  now 
advocated  by  Mr.  Swope.  Even  after 
Congress  and  the  country  at  large  accep¬ 
ted  the  principle  of  a  voluntary  censor¬ 
ship  the  hapless  Creel  was  called  “cen¬ 
sor”  by  all  enemies  of  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration.  But  his  official  mission  was 
never  one  of  compulsion,  nor  autocratic 
control.  He  could  onh'  rr,ake  requests 
of  the  press,  except  on  matters  lying 
overseas.  His  work  was  to  regiment  the 
true  patriotism  of  the  people  by  contri¬ 
buting  facts  to  their  information  insofar 
as  they  could  be  told  without  imperiling 
the  militarv  expedition.  His  main  job 
was  the  nailing  of  lies  and  the  debunking 
of  false  public  opinion. 

tf  *  If 

TVO  ONE  denies  that  some  mistakes  and 
many  misfortunes  were  encountered 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
but  time  and  again,  despite  terrific  polit¬ 


ical  pressures,  its  service  was  sustained 
by  Congress.  Even  those  who  fought 
George  Creel  from  start  to  finish  admit¬ 
ted,  finally,  that  no  one  of  the  war  na¬ 
tions  had  been  aroused  to  patriotic  duty 
so  quickly  and  successfully  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Naturally,  some  military  officials 
in  Washington  had  no  faith  in  any  meas¬ 
ure  save  command  backed  by  steel  and 
were  forever  sneering.  They  never  com¬ 
prehended  the  far-sighted  policies  of 
Wilson,  Baker  and  Daniels  who  realized 
that  important  war  aims  were  to  be  won 
after  the  signing  of  an  armistice.  '  The 
great  war-making  generals  and  admirals 
did  not  fail  to  admire  the  results  the  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  attained. 


^^HILE  strict  military  censorship  was 
”  applied  to  news  from  correspondents 
with  the  .American  forces  abroad,  the  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  at  home  asked  of  the 
press  merely  to  conceal  certain  military 
IKDlicies,  plans  and  troop  movements.  The 
.Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  issued  a 
card  to  the  press  advising  of  18  items  of 
war  interest  which  should  be  well 
guardc^j  such  as,  “information  of  the 
arrival  at  any  European  port  of  Ameri¬ 
can  war-vessels,  or  any  portion  of  any 
expeditionary  force;”  location  abroad  of 
any  unit ;”  “information  concerning  gov¬ 
ernment  devices  and  experiments  in  war 
material,  except  when  authorized.”  Even 
such  requirements  were  put  forth  as 
requests,  their  enforcement  resting  with 
the  press  itself.  Be  it  said,  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  credit  of  the  American  press,  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  great  and  small,  scrupulously  re- 
spec,ted  the  orders  and  gave  unselfish, 
patriotic  adherence  to  the  voluntary 
agreement.  It  was  humorous  that  some 
editors  were  so  cautious  to  avoid  viola¬ 
tions  that  they  even  suppressed  news  to 
which  they  were  justly  entitled.  There 
was  no  serious  breach.  Correspondents 
of  foreign  nations,  working  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  were  thrilled  by  the  success  of 
the  plan,  contrasting  it  with  stupid  and 
costly  silence  in  foreign  war  offices. 
Once  or  twice  each  week  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  would  receive  the  cor¬ 
respondents  and  answer  any  question. 
Even  the  war  maps  were  revealed  and 
the  positions  of  the  rival  armies  ex¬ 
plained.  For  two  years  this  writer  was 

attached  to  Secretary  Baker’s  staff  and 
with  16  to  20  civilian  newspapermen 
assistants  ventilated  every  department 
and  phase  of  army  activity.  John  Wil¬ 
ber  Jenkins  did  the  same  in  the  Navy 
Department.  We  gave  out  news,  care¬ 
fully  authorized  by  responsible  officers 
of  departments,  and  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Cabinet  officers  we  represented.  Any 
reporter  could  come  to  us  and  get  an 
authoritative  answer  to  any  question,  or 
an  interview  with  any  official  on  any 

subject.  We  did  not  try  to  “make 

news.”  We  did  not  suppress  information. 
We  did  not  r'dicously  try  to  “sell”  the 
army  and  navy  to  the  people  as  press 
agents.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  groups  and  would  answer  any 
fair  question,  except  one  concerning  par¬ 
tisan  politics.  It  was  seriocomic  to  see 
anti-administration  newspapermen,  even 
when  the  conflict  was  raging  fiercest  over¬ 
seas.  try  to  put  Baker  and  Daniels  in 
political  holes,  taking  advantage  of  their 
candor,  but  they  recognized  and  valued 
this  check  on  their  official  conduct. 


intermittent  firing  on  the  Soandso  s 
tor,  the  enemy’s  losses  heavy,  our  loss  u 
fling,”  is  old  stuff  and  would  not  fo 
this  generation  of  Americans.  J 
Swope  would  need  to  suppress  casua 
lists,  torturing  millions  of  wives,  mo, 
ers,  fathers,  sisters  and  brothers,  but^ 
the  World  \\  ar  we  gave  them  out  as 
as  the  cable  brought  them.  Mr.  Swo 
would  have  jailed  dear  old  Surgeon 
eral  William  C.  Gorgas  for  announci^^ 
the  wretched  truth  that  an  epidemicT 
pneumonia  and  influenza  was  raging  , 
tally  in  certain  temporary  camps  in 
country  in  the  early  days  of  our  par  _ 
pation,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Quart! 
master  to  provide  woolen  clothes 
proper  quarters  for  raw  recruits.  Wj 
do  I  recall  the  sensation  this  news  cam 
and  that  Mr.  Baker  did  not  hesitate  _ 
an  instant  to  order  this  bad  news  isstj 
to  the  press.  The  arrivist  phildsq 
of  claiming  all  and  admitting  noth 
unthinkable  to  him.  News 


comfort  to  the  enemy,  Swope 
call  the  exposure  of  that  flu  epidej 
among  our  troops,  but  that  staten 
did  more  to  speed  up  war  preparatiq 
and  put  the  country  on  its  mettle  th 
any  minor  incident  of  the  campaij 
When  a  certain  type  of  airplane,  ax 
tests,  failed  because  the  frame  won 
not  safely  support  a  heavy  engine, 
announced  the  unhappy  fact,  though  1 
government  had  wasted  millions  on  I 
experiment.  Swope  would  suppress 
But  it  convinced  the  public  that  we 
posed  to  build  safe  planes.  I  might  i 
on  with  many  such  practical  iusta 
which  pained  the  suppressionists, 
served  to  stimulate  public  confidence  ] 
the  war  enterprise.  If  the  enemy  ^ 
any  comfort,  they  were  welcome  to^ 
if  the  American  people  were  comfortal 
confident  and  rationally  objective. 


TJ^ELL  do  I  recall  an  evening 
”  Herbert  Swope  called  at  my  office] 
the  War  Department,  asking  about  tra 
shipments.  I  replied  that  the  .^00,00^1 
American  soldier  had  that  day  lani| 

on  French  soil.  “Whoop  and  liurri _ 

exclaimed  he,  red-head  blazing. 
don’t  you  dramatize  that  news?  I^H 
the  fire-gongs  in  every  city  and  to 
rung.  Tell  the  boys  to  celebrate  w 
bonfires.  We  have  got  to  sell  t 
war  to  the  people,”  he  went  on.  It  ( 
not  matter  that  the  shipments  were  oi 
regular  schedule  and  that  500,000  i 
only  a  fair-sized  beginning.  Twic«| 
week  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  PeytotJ 
March,  was  announcing  the  iiicreasi 
numbers.  Newspapers  could  ring  b 
and  bum  fireworks,  if  they  wished, 
it  was  poor  policy  for  the  War  Depa^J 
ment  to  yield  to  a  ballyhoo.  The  no 
ber  became  a  couple  of  million  a  f 
months  later.  What  would  we  have  ! 
to  do  to  celebrate  that  fact?  Bells  < 
bonfires  wear  out. 


VU  HAT  Herbert  Swope  is  arguing  for, 
™  quite  unconsciously,  is  unspeak¬ 
able  mental  torture  of  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  and  devastating  lack  of  confidence 
in  a  war  venture.  Such  rigid  censorship, 
as  he  proposes,  has  been  outlived  by  this 
civilization.  Our  people  rise  to  higher 
achievement  and  patriotism  by  processes 
of  reason  than  by  merciless  sabre  rat¬ 
tling.  .Americans  respond  best  to  truth. 
If  our  cause  is  failing,  they  want  to 
know  it  early,  thus  to  redouble  effort  and 
if  possible  save  the  day.  They  want  to 
be  sure  that  the  cause  is  just.  They 
want  to  know  there  are  no  sinister  evils 
concealed  behind  the  curtains  of  state. 
Candor  concerning  conditions,  favorable 
and  unfavorable,  is  reassuring,  but 
weasel  worded  official  documents  spread 
profound  distrust.  The  official  com¬ 
munique  of  familiar  memory  which 
reads :  “.All  quiet  on  the  Western  front. 


T  T  must  be  said  that  war,  being  wein 
■*-  abnormal,  is  not  compatible  with 
tional  or  even  just  methods.  I  know  of  j 
way  by  which  a  free  press,  or  other  enjfl 
ment  of  civil  liberty,  can  be  sustainedi| 
time  of  war.  I  do  believe,  however,  th< 
is  possible  to  discriminate  between  ne 
sary  military  censorship,  for  protecti^B 
and  political  and  economic  cenitH 
ships  which,  no  matter  what  their 
tives,  deceive  and  pervert  domestic 
opinion,  usually  resulting  in  gross  t 
by  a  concealment  of  rascality.  The 
untary  censorship  of  the  World 
campaign  was  a  step  forward.  I  araj 
plexed  that  the  able  newspaperman  f 
bert  Swope  would  ignore  it  and  re! 
back  to  the  dark  ages  for  a  plan, 
should  know  there  is  such  a  thing  i 
“losing”  a  war,  after  having  “won” 

In  a  democracy,  voluntary  censor.shipJ 
an  honest,  or  at  least  decent,  systoi] 
public  information  tend,  surely,  in 
direction  of  an  informed  public  opin 
We  trust  this  as  our  sovereign  in  p< 
time.  We  might  do  what  we  canl 
support  it  in  war  time.  At  any  rate,J 
censorship  can  muzzle  human  tlmug 


SEATTLE  STAR  SUED 

William  .A.  Sullivan,  Seattle  real 
man,  has  filed  suit  for  libel  against ' 
Seattle  Star  asking  $25,000  dar 
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